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A Note on the Date of Udayana . 

Udayana is a bright star in the firmament of the Nyaya- 
Vaiscsika schools. He had won the coveted title ‘Nyaylcarya’ 
by his invaluable contributions to these schools. The period ol 
Ills activity is fixed with a fair degree of certainty. The date 
of the ccfmposition of his work Laksanavali is given as 906 Saka 
which corresponds to 98^} A.D. on the basis of the following 
s^anza 

11 Laksanavali 

Recently, Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacilrya pointed out that 
the portion in the sloka cited above could be better read 

as which would give 976 5 aki\ corresponding to 1054 

A.D., as the date for the composititin of the Laksanavali.* A 
study of the works of Udayana reveals the possibility of this 
suggested reading to have been the correct one. 

In the first place, it is found that some of the views of the 
Buddliists cited and refuted by Udayana in his Atmatattvauiveka 
were held by Ratnakirti and are found stated in his Apohasiddhi. 
The relevant passages in the two works, quoted below, arc 
strikingly the same showing that Udayana had Ratnakirti’s 
Apohasiddhi before him for refutation: — 

I. I 

Atmatattvaviveka^ pp. 279-280. 

2.. I Atma- 

tattvavivekay p. 282 . 

Both of these extracts are identical with Ratnakirti’s 
passages in page i of the Apohasiddhi with slight 
changes in the readings. 

I For details regarding this reading, sec the Journal ot Ganganatha 
Jha Research Institute, Vol. II, Part 4 
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Secondly, Udayana cites, in the Atmatattvaviveka, a stanza 
of a Buddhist writer to show that the Buddhist standpoint about 
the usage of ‘svalaksana’ is erroneous. He then states that he is 
giving the . stanza of the Buddhist writer with slight alterations 
in wording oply to show the sd['Contradictory nature of the 
Buddhist viewpoint. The stanza runs thus; — 

m '7T I 
5T 

Udayana then adds cTq? f^T'Pl’T^TTTrrTiqnr ^ 5 F.: I 

Atmatattvaviveka, p. <^23 

While commenting on this portion of the Atmatattvaviveka, 
Raghunatha Siromani states that tlie stanza of the Buddhists 
referred to by Udayana begins with the words I* 

While dealing with the same topic in his Tatparyaparisuddhi,^ 
Ud.ayana cites a stanza which is identical with the one cited by 
him in the Atmatattvaviveka and begins witli the words 

FfHfFTSl and attributes it to the authorship of 

Jhanasri. 

This stanza beginning with the words is 

quoted by Ratnakirti in his Ksannbhahgasiddhi V yatirekatmika 
•on page 62 attributing it to . his preceptor. This shows that 
Ratnakirti was the pupil of jhanasri. The mention of the 
Buddhist writer Jhanasri'' by Udayana in his works proves that 
Udayana must have been a joungcr contemporary of Ratnakirti. 
Jhanasri was appointed the gate-keeper of the Vikraniasila 
University by . anaUa who ruled in Magadha up to 983 A.D.® 

2 Atin.Uattvavivckadulhici p. 424 

3 Tatparyaparisiiddhi p. 713 

4 Tliis stanza is again quoted by Ratnakirti on pp. 76-77 of the 
same work with slight changes in the readings. 

5 Atmatattvaviveka p. 292; r.itparyaparisuddhi p. 713 (Printed text), 
Adhyaya III p. 73, p. 84 (Ms.) 

6 History of Indian Medieval Logic by Dr, Satischandra Vidya- 
bhushan p, 140 
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Jnanasri could have lived in tlie latter halt ot the loth century. 
Ratnakirti’s period may be fixed between 950 and 1050 A. D. 
Udayana must have thcrcfcrc flourished not at the end ot the 
10th century but after the beginning of the iith century. 

Thirdly, Udayana refutes the validity ot the ] 3 uddhist texts 
and shows how people got converted into Buddhist vitw.^ * He 
instances the cases of some eminent converts and Buddhist 
scholars who have been responsible for conversion. In this 
connection are mentioned Dharmakirti, Prajnakara, iarabha, 
Kanacarya, 5 aundika, Sublmti, and others. At the end ot this'topic, 
Udayann writes I 

This pajsage means that the Buddliist system is embraced by 
those who have been deceived by the cheats after creating in 
them a belief that the system is the true and right one. The 
person converted is like a fool who looks through a barrel having 
many holes with a lamp placed inside and thinks that there 
arc many lamps within. The word is interpreted by the 

commentators as a contrivance having many holes. The edition 
of the Atmatattvaviveka by Jivananda Vidyasagar reads as 
which conveys the same idea as the reading 
stated above. This may also be taken to mean ‘like a fool who 
looks upon Dipahkara.’ Dipahkara may be taken to refer to the 
famous Buddhist scholar Dipahkara Atisa who left for Tibet in 
1041 A.D. The passage in the context refers to some Buddhist 
scholars and so this interpretation may sound correct, as Dipah- 
kara was responsible for the prop.igation of Buddhist ideals and 
conversion during the period. The admission of this interpreta- 
tion would prove that Udayana is referring to ' Dipahkara and 
therefore must have flourished about the middle of . the iith 
ccncury A. D. 

Lastly, the study of the Kiranavali shows that Udayana was 
well acquainted with the views of Sridhara who wrote in 991 
A. D.,® the Nyayakandalt, the commentary on the Padartha- 
dharmasafngraha of Prasastapada. Udayana refutes the views 


7 Atmatattvavivekas p. 907 


8 NyayakandaUt p. 331 
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held by Sridhara as it is made clear from the following references 
to the passages in the Nyayakandali and tlic KiranS\Jali ; — 

J* !WTt!T 

®^’fiT=?JTTTcr. I Nyayakandali, p. 

ktrandvalt, p 9 

2. 7Tnn^q^^'Tts?T*T?7-?T^jrrs»n^ »7i7T cTO ff?r 

I Nydyakaiulall, p, 9 

’rawnidfra J7 rTirr •4Ti7rT7?5 ttit jrfn ^ 

* 

^5^1% I Kirandvall, p. 2(> ^ 

3 . ^iTyrfTJntTrTTHTTi:?!' 

I N ydyakandali, p. 

I 7:f^f5tTrJ?f 'iftlTT^TTrlR- 

fTr-’Tr^T^ >?!rr7ftJ11Wflrrr?r7f^fcT I K irandvall, |>. 52 

4 . f?Trsf'r ?ir'JTi'?T7tn5i'rcri^ ^ji7iaf?r?TT»TT’7Tw- 

I Nyayakandali, p. Oo 
c7T?JTI??TTiTTf?r<7tf4r<T 
I kiranauall, p. loy 

5 . 5W ^''TTf^5 7gf5fe7frr#T^^?Tf'T.rf7tirT qSI% I 

N yayakandalt, p. ^4 



I ktrandvalt, p. 160 

6 . fgeg qxTT I 

Nyayakandali, p. ii 6 

fg^c^ irf%fJT4ef355Tii{g?4Tf[^...7^ t 

Ktrandvalt, p. 200 

7. cT«TT =^R^WacftferaT% l 

Nyayakandali, p. 119 
JTs^q ^ri?qTfqq5T^RfiTf^ =q i 

Kirandvali, p. 204 
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8. l ^ Nyayakandatl, p, lycj 

f^%Fr^T 3 RT I 

Kiranavali, p. 266 

The Ktranavalt must have been the last work of Utlayana as 
it was left incomplete. Both the Laksanavah anti Kiranavali deal 
with the system of the Vaiscsikas. The Kiranavali contains 
also references to the other works of Udayana.^ It must have 
been written soon after the Laksanavah. The date 906 .Saka 
according to for the Laksanavali cannot be adiijittcd, as 

othei;wisc the references cited above in the Ktranavalt cannot be 
explained in the ligl*t of the corresponding passages in the Nyaya- 
kanefah which was composed m 913 Saka. lienee Udayana must 
have composed the Laksanavali in 976 Saka (1054 A. D.) and 
the Kiranavali about io6o A. D. The period of Udayana’s 
activities should be hxed between 95b and 1060 A.D. 

• r 
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A stone Visnu-Pata from Mahanad in the 

• • • 

• National Museum of India 

The existence ot square slabs ol stone or metal apparently 
mca nc for handy worship of some deity, e. g. Visnu, is largely in 
evidence in Bengal. These tablets are conveniently designated 
Visna-Pata analogous to the Aya^apata of the Jains. The central 
figure fqr worship being that of Visnu, it is proper to call these 
Visnu-Pata. Although no specific dates or periods can be as- 
signed to the time of prevalence of these, it is quite apparent 
from the general interior workmanship of these sculptures that 
the practice came into vogue late in the decadent period of Pala 
art. In fact, it was mostly confined to the period from the 12th 
to the 14th century of the Christian era and the areas covered 
arc generally the whole of 'Bengal, the more Important centres 
being Dacca and its neighbouring districts, now included in hast 
Pakistan, as also Rangpur in Northern Bengal, and parts of the 
district of Hooghly in lower Western Bengal. 

The general purpose of these square tablets was to maintain 
them in Visnu temples to be sold’ to^ poorer pilgrims both as 
souvenir as well as objects of worship. Although a few metal 
slabs describing similar figures and motifs have been discovered, 
stone pieces arc by far the largest tor this type of votive 
tablets. 

A sculpture (Figs. I and II) of such type is preserved in the 
National Museum of India, New Delhi, having been presented 
by 5 rT P. C. Paul of Mahanad, Dist. Hooghly, West Bengal. 
The obverse of this shows the figure of Visnu apparently seated 
on Garuda whose figure is, however, lost. Visnu is attended 
by Laksmi and Sarasvati on the two sides. The whole composi- 
tion is within a square border of crude floral design, each 
flower consisting of 4 petals. The figure of Laksmi to the right 
of Visnu has a camara in the right hand. The figure of Sarasvati 
on the left carries the vina in her two hands. Visnu carries the 
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gada in his upper right hand. and a cakra in the upper left, and 
while his right lower hand is broken, the left lower carries the 
conch {sank ha). He wears kundala and is kiftft. The figures of 
tlic goddesses arc shown with peculiar head-drtss and arc 
ornamented. On the reverse side of the slab* the bordering 
design is made up of lines with arch-formations* at the corners. 
The centra! motif consists of ten AvaUiras circling around a full- 
blown lotus. At the centre on one side is the ligjjre of .the 
Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu, seated in Padmdsana on* 
doublc-pctalled lotus. To his left is Balarama with his plough, 
followed by Patasurama with the axe in his left hand. To the 
right of the Budtiha is the figure of Kalki on horse-back, which 
is followed by the zoomorphic form of the fish representing the 
Fish incarnation of Visnu, while the next figure represents the 
Tortoise incarnation represented by thev corresponding zoomorphic 
form. The order of the incarnationyigurcs represented, is as 
follows : — 

I. Vish {Matsya) 2. Tortoise (Orm<j) 3. Boar {Vardhii) 
4. Man-lion (Nrsiihha) 5. Dwarf {Vdmana) 6. Rama 
7. Para.su-Rama 8. Bala-Rama 9. Buddha; and 10. Kalki. 
Out of these, four figures of incarnations i. e.. Boar to Rama, 
arc lost, the slab being broken at the lower part. 

Literary descriptions of the ten Avataras give interesting clue 
10 their sculptural representations. It is the definite injunction of 
Sdparatna, 2^th pataU, that the two incarnations of Visnu in 
the forms of the Fish and the Tortoise should be given the 
Zoomorphic forms: 

Matsydvatdrinath devam Matsyakdram pfakatpayet | 

Kiirnidvatdrinam devafn Kamathdkrtimdlikhet || 
Following this prescription our sculpture shows the zoomorphic 
forms in representing th^^e two primary incarnations. 

The figure of Parasu-Rama or Jamadagnya-Rama is prescribed 
in the Vaikhdnasdgama to be very richly ornamented, while his 
right hand should hold the axe (parasH) and the left should be 
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free. Shown with jata-mukuta (matted hair) he is also endowed 
with a sacred thread (sopavita) : 

lamadagnya-Ramafh dvibhuja?h raktabhafn 

sveta-vastradhararh daksinahastena 
parasu^dharafn uddesyavamakaram fata- 
mukuta-dharafn sopavitam 
^a/vabharana-hhrtsitam evath karayet. 

,Xhc Agni-Parana, eh, lias a much sicuplcr description 
•lor Parasu-Rama, althou^^h he is apparently four-armed. He is 
to hold according to this text, the bow (^capa) and the arrow {isu) 
as also the sword {khadga) and the axe (^para!f4), apparcntly'clock- 
wise from the upper right hand. 

The text runs as follows : 

RamaAcapesu-bastas syat khadgt paraiananvitah 
Both V isnudharmottara and Rupamandana have, however, a very 
simple and cryptic description wherein the only prominent weapon 
mentioned in the hand of the deity is the characteristic parasu 
(axe). Both attribute to him the garment of the deer-skin although 
the former text makes him fierce to look at on account of his 
matted liair. Visnadharmottarn thus prescribes the iconography : 
Karyastu UhFirgavo Ramo jatamandaladardrsab j 
haste' sy a paraiah karyah krsnajina dharasya tn \\ 

The prominent parasH is also mentioned in RUpamandana' s 
description as follows ; — 

Jatditnadharo Ramo Bhargavah parasufh dadhnt 
Of Bala-Rama or Balabhadra-Rama, the description always 
makes him hold the rnusala (pestle) or gadd (mace) in one hand 
and tha Idiigala (plougli) in another. The Vaikhdnasdgama 
makes the iconography two-armed and thrice bent \(^tri-nata) with 
the mtisala (pestle) in right hand and the haU (plough) in left. 
With high-braided coirfurc {ttdbaddha-ktiniala) and red garment 
{rakta vastra) the iconography has a pecuiiarity of its own. The 
text runs as follows : 

Balabhadra-Rdmam dvibhtijaM tri-natafn daksina-- 

bastena musala-dharafn vdmena haladharaM raktavastra- 

dbarath udbaddha-kuntalafn,,,^^^. evaM karayet. 






fioni Miiliaijail, frodit side, showing ViMui 
attended by Lakshin j and Sarasvati. 




The same, back side, showing ten avataras 

^ r 

— Courtesy: National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Our present sculpture shows Balabhadra in tri-bhahga or 
tluicc bent standing pose, holding the plough {bala) only in the 
left hand but without any weapon in the right. The Brhatsath- 
hitd, ch. 58, also describes a form of Balabhadra where the only 
weapon mentioned is the plough (^hala) although, the whirling 
eyes of the deity on account of drinks of wine is, an intcresfing 
feature noted. This mention of the sole weapon, the plough, 
in the hand of the deity comes very near our sculpture under 
discussion, as also the feature that he is to wear a single ktindala 
(ear-ornament), for, the present sculpture seems to wear only one 
kundala in the right e»r. 

The text runs* as follows: 

BaUidevo hala^dni^rmaclavibhramadocanasca kartavyah 
Bibhrat-kundalarn ekafn sankbendu-mrndla-gat 4 rabaftitp** 

According to Agni-Purdna^ how^^cr, Balabhadra is cither 
twO‘«rmed or four-armed. In the first ^torm he is to hold gadd 
(mace) and Idngala (plough) while in th^^ second, he holds in the 
upper right gadd (mace), upper left Idngala (plough) while the 
lower left is to take sankba (conch). The text has: 

GadaldngaU-dbdrl ca Rdmo vd'tha catHrbbujah I 
vdmo'rdhve langalam dadyddadbab sankhafn susobhanam^ 

Agni Purdna, ch. ^^9. 

The description in the Visnudbarmottara-Purdna appears to 
be an assimilation of the V aikbdnasdgama and the Brbatsamhitd 
texts. It says : 

Slrapdni-r Balab kdryo masalt caiva kundalt | 

Sveto' timlavasano madodancitadocanab ’H 

“Bala^(i.e., Balarama) is to be made as bolcl'ing the 
(plough) and the masala (pestle), with a kandala (or kundalas) 
(ear-ornament), white-complexioned, wearing deep blue garment 
and with eyes wide-openc^’i (lit. raised up) on account of drinking 
wine.” ^ 

As an incarnation of Visnu, Buddha is described in the 
i^rhatsairhhita, ch. 58, as with his palms and soles marked with 
lotus symbol, as of pleasing appearance and with low-clipped 

ihq., march, 1960 2 
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hair, i.c., with shaven head. He is seated on lotus-seat and is 
to be like the Father oE the Universe: 

Padmankita karacaranah frasannamurtilp suntca-kesasca | 
Padmdsanopavhtah piteva jagato bhaved Buddah || 

Although our sculpture does not show the marks on the 
hands and the feet of the figure of Buddha, it is seated on lotus 
in the fadmasana pose and has low-clipped hair. The concep- 
tion of the Buddha here is not as a compassionate and enlightened 
soul as in Buddhism but as the transcendent spirit of all 
creation incarnating in Brahmanism; not as the fellow human 
being dedicated to the cause of amelioratiing the sufferings of 
ail life but as an omnipotent, a protector' of the universe 
(jagatah fiteva). 

More akin to Buddhist conception is the description of the 
incarnation-Buddha available in the Agnipurana, ch. 49. It 
apparently describes himl^in the varada, i.e. boon-giving, and the 
abbaya, i.e. protcction-^>ffcnng, pose of Buddhist iconography. 
Here an emphasis has been laid on the elongated ears of the 
Pre.ichcr, and his general serene appearance. He is shown on a 
full-blown lotus and has his body clad in monkish robe. It 
says : — 

Sdntatma lambakarna'sca gaurangaUambaravrtah | 
ftrdhvapadmasthito Baddho varadahbayaddyakab tl 

The description in the Visnudharmottara is no less interesting. 
According to this text the Buddha is given the monk’s yellow 
robe, which is laid on the shoulder. The text has; 

Kiisayavastrasamvitas skandha-sarnsakta-civarah 1 
padmasanaitho dvibhujo dhydyi Bnddhafp prakirtitah || 

The Rdpafnandana text also is similar and runs as follows: 
Buddha fp padmasano rakta styaktabharana murdhajah | 
kasayavastro dhyanastho dvib/jujokardha-panikah (?) || 

With our sculpture the literary description of Kalki as laid 
down in the Vaikhdnasagama tallies very little. It describes 
Kalki, the incarnation in the present age, as either horse-faced or, 
according to some, with a human face, and as holding cakrd 
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(disc), sankha (conch), khadga (sword) and ki'etaka (shield) in his 
four hands, l^ing depicted fierce and arrogant. The text reads ; 

Kalkinam ...asvakarat'i mukha-manyan-narakaraM catur- 
bh nja ni cak ra-sa h k ha-d ha ra nt kha dga-khetaka-d ha ra ih 
Mgrarftpani bhayanakafn evafn devaritpafn 

The Agnipurdna, ch. 49, depicts Iiim as j liumah ' o’eing, 
with bow {dhanns) and quiver {tunam), determined to uproot the 
Mleccha (non- Aryans or foreigners). Alternatively, however, 
this text makes him as riding on horse, and endowed with 
khadga (sword), sankha (conch), cakra (disc) and sara (arrow). 
It lays down : * 

Dhanns-ltlndnvitah Kalki Allecchotsdda-karadvijah | 
athavasvasthitab khadgi sahkha-cakra-sardnvitah || 

Although the figure of Kalki in our sculpture does not show 
him with any of the attributes except that he is riding on a horse 
and holds the rein of the horse in his Icfl while the right hand, 
free, is raised up, almost all the texts endow him with one or 
i!ic other of the fighting weapons. In fact, the Visnudharmot^. 
tara and the Rnpamandana which both come very near each other 
in tlieir descriptions of Kalki agree in attributing to him the use 
of khadga (sword). The former text describes him as of great 
prowess [mahd-balab) and ingry [krnddhah) with his hand 
raised up with the sword {khadgodyatakarah) ready to uproot the 
Mleccba(s). Thus is says ; — 

Khadgodyatakarah kruddho huydrftdho mahdbalah | 
Allecchochedakarah Kalki dvibhnjah parikirtitah || 

The Rnpamandana text is simpler and says:" 

Kalki sakhadgo ’svdriidho Harer avatard im: • 

Although, ‘ as in some specimens from Bengal, there is no 
particular ornamental device adopted for representing the group 
of incarnations, they are set along a central full-blown lotus, 
which is interesting and- contributes cowards the artistic value of 
the piece. In fact, the device on this slab stands by itself and 
is distinct from the several known pieces from other Museums. 



1 2 A stone VisnU-Pata from Mahhiad 

The Dacca Museum^ contains at least six beautiful specimens 
of such Visnu-Pata, two of which are fragmentary but they all 
individually differ from one another in their texture and compo- 
siton. The Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 
also contains a very interesting square copper-plate revealing the 
same motif/ The incarnation figures there, are outlined in 
petals of lotus which form the central design. The plate is an 
embossed one and represents a late school of metal art from 
Bengal. 

A. K. Biiattacharyya 


1 Iconography of BndJhist and Brahmanical scnlptares in the Dacca 
Museum by N. K. Bhactashali, pp, 89-93 ^ ph- xxxv & xxxvii. 

2 Hand-book to the sculptures in the Aluseum of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Farishadt Calcutta, by M. M, Ganguly, p. 144 pi. xxvii. 



Bihar Megaliths & Rock Carvings 

Pcrgusson made a sweeping generalisation, wlicn he stated 
in respect of dolmens “They do not exist in the valley of the 
Ganges or any of its tributaries.” More than 8o yea**!- ago 
Valentine Ball, the father of prc-historic studies in eastern India, 
protested against it.^ Unfortunately megalithic culture in Biliar 
IS a virgin field, on which little work has been done. The te*rm 
‘megalith* was originally used to denote a fairly easily definable 
class of* monuments, iij western and northern liurope, consisting 
of huge undressed stones and designated in Celtic language as 
dolmens, cromlechs etc. Literally it is derived from Greek 
A'legntbos (Magnitude or great) and lithioi (stone). In aciual 
practice however, as pointed out by Gordon Childc, the term 
‘megalith’ is applied only to monuments, the use of which is 
known only imperfectly or not at all, and which wc hypothetically 
assume that, was used for ritualistic or religious chds.^ That is, 
they were scpulchural, commemorative or memorial. 

In other words, megalithic tombs and related monuments arc 
constructed of large blocks of stones or slabs, cither in their 
natural form or roughly quarried or trimmed as in Bihar. The 
general belief that, they arc more abundant in South India is 
partially correct. The misapprehension arose due to lack of sys- 
tematic researches and investigations. The implied potential of 
remains •)£ this nature should not be treated lightly because, 
in the first place megalithism is still a living practice in 
Bihar, amongst Larka Kols, Hos, Oraons, Mpndas and Bhuyias. 
In the second place, they bear aflfinities with megaliths in other 
parts of the world, like the Caucasus, Mcditeranean and Atlantic 
coasts. In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to 
evaluate the real significance of these apparent inter-relationships. 

1 V. Ball-Stone, Monuments in the district of Singhbhum-//f., 
vol. i, pp, 291 ff. 

2 Ancient India, No. 4, pp. i ff. 
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But the fascinating problem require to be tackled. The greatest 
need however is to record their provenance with accurate descrip- 
tion, as is being done in the penisular India. 

The Hos inhabit the area generally called Kolhan, the tract 
which the E. 1 . Company annexed from Arjuna, the unfortunate 
last Jiaja of Porahat. As early as 1872, V. Ball had pointed 
out that there are few parts of Kolhan (in Singhbhum) in which 
a view of modern or ancient megaliths cannot be obtained. The 
shipcs were natural and not deliberate. Modern menhirs can be 
seen at the village of Pokharia, a few miles south of Chaibassa 
and in a plain few miles south-west of Pokharia. Sometimes, 
the menhirs are found in “alignments*. Ball also referred to 
carved megaliths in Hazaribagh district but forgot to mention 
their locations.^ At Akra-Kudr and Badabil, in the former 
Scraikala state, now included in Singhbhum, Dr. P. Mitra found 
dolmens and menhirs.^ E. T. Dalton drew our attention to some 
dolmens at Borkcla, 8 miles south of Chaibassa placed on ashes 
in clay urns. He also found such monuments in the villages of 
Sargam Mato, Sarandagnrh and Rongso all in Singhbluim, In 
the latter village, a clan ossuary is indicated but requires closer 
scrutiny. 

The Munda burial ground at Chokahatu (Lat. 23"" 10' north 
85"56' east), situated between Bundu and Buranda has dolmens. 
Two (>eriods of burials were noticed by Dalton in the sasan 
(cemetry) at Bundu.® The road from Bundu, after crossing the 
river Kanchi, reaches some old Saivite stone temples. A Kol 
burial ground, close to the village of Daruharu, quarter mile east 
of these fanes, betray free use of disjecta from these shrines. 
Family ashes m urns were reported, Klenhirs with stone cists 
in front or ‘ghost seats’ have been noticed in the Sonapet valley, 
the source of Sona river, in the Ranchi district. The cemetries 
arc here called Hargaris, Megaliths are found also in the village 

3 //i., vol i, pp. 291-2. 

^ P. Mitra, Pre-historic huiu, p. 3oi5,pl. LII, figs. A B. 

5 ]ASB,, vol. xlii, p. 6 Ibid., p. 1x5. 
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of Regadih in old Kharsawan st.atc, now a part of Singhbhum. 
T. F. Pcppe, informed Col. Dalton, that megaliths arc also to 
be met with in the parganas fapla, Belaunja and Siri-Kutumba 
in Palamau district, wilder parts of Gaya district . and about 
Sherghati. At Bajpur few miles north of Nugri .in Lohattlaga 
pillars with amaUka motif on top has been used, as mcgaiithic 
monuments. The Hargaris or Harsaris are found in tlte parganas 
of Silli, Barunda, Rahc, Bundu and Tamar in Ranchi district, on 
the western bank of the Suvarnarekha; and parganas of Jlialda, 
Bc<»unkudar, Bhaijhmudi and Patkom in Manbhum; that is the 
eastern Ibank/^ • 

The so-called ^sura sites, to which, our attention was first 
drawn by late S. C. Roy, are megalithic urn burials of dolmen 
type. These are extensive areas, called locally tanrs or sasanas^ 
while the stones are called sasana-diris. Actually they are family 
ossuajries. Under huge stone slabs are found large earthen jars 
{ghnclas), with a bowl shaped lid as cover, sealed with clay. The 
so-called Asuras seemed to have buried all the bofies instead of. 
fractional burial resorted to by the Mundas. Notwithstanding 
tlicir prehistoric facies, objects of later date, such as bronze arti- 
cles, found in them suggest the utilization of the ossuaries till 
Iron Age. It is also possible, ’since ‘clearances’ were not many in 
these tracts, the original stone age sites might have been re-utilised 
in later ages. In any case some of these graves should be 
examined thoroughly to determine their correct age. According 
to Ruben, the Asura and megalithic cultures of the Mundas have 
a western origin which reached India, through Palestine and 
Persia in the early Iron Age. Reaching northern India, one 
branch moyed southwards and other eastwards .reaching as far 
as Chota Nagpur.® According to Von Haimendorf these prove 
an ancient contact between the Austro-Asiatic populations of the 

7 p. 1 15-19. 

^ ,W. Ruben-Eiscnschmiede und Damonen in IndienAnternationales 

Anhiv fnr Lthnographie, B.intl xxxvii, (Supplement), Leiden. 1939, 
pp. 154-165. 
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North aiui the South Indian dolniicn builders.'* Both these thco- 
ries should be treated with extreme caution since intensive 
explorations can only cstablislr lacts. J. D. Beglar reported the 
existence of' alleged stone circles near the foot of the Pretsila hill, 
at Gaya, traditionally ascribed to Kols.*® 

Rock Carvings 

. Rock carvings in Bihar arc known. The practice continued 
fairly late in historical times and were adopted by Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jainas. The Rock carvings at Kawa Dol, * Sultan- 
ganj etc., prove the hypothesis. While excavating the western 
channel of “Sarajanihatu Medium Irrigation scheme*’ some rock 
carvings were discovered, in the neighbourhood of the village 
Dhobadihar, 24 miles from Chaibassa. Microliths were also 
collected from the spot. Tlie carvings are probably late.^^ The 
rock carvings at Maubhaiular, in Singhbhum,^* in the neighbour- 
hood of Ghatsila are of minor importance. According to folk 
tradition, the live (igures incised, represent the five Pandava 
brothers, who arc supposed to have spent their exiled life here for 
a year. But the dating is subjective and the so-called affinities 
with the rock carving of Australians as noticed by Matthews is 
immaterial.^’ 

Adris Banerji 


9 lASB,, (Lectors), vol. ix, p. 43. 

10 ASR,, vol. viii, p, 66. 

1 1 IBORS,, vol., 40, pp. 128 If. 

12 P, Mitra, Vrehistorte India, pp. 201 ff, 

13 Ihcre is a menhir just opposite the temple of Deo in Gaya district. 
Though all sous of temples have been built all around it the Hindu inha- 
bitants have not removed it due to some sanctity. I closel) questioned 
the local Brahmins, but they could not explain. The area between 
Sherghat and Umga requires to be thoroughly explored. . 



Unpublished Inscriptions from Sevada. 
Rajasthan 

I. Inscription of Cacigadeva 

• 

The inscriptions of Cdbamana UJay.'isimha of Marwar range 
from V. S. 1262 to 1306 corresponding to circa 1206 to 
1249 A.D. His kingdom included the regions of Jalor, Sanchor, 
Bhinmal, Mandora etc., ns is evident from the Silndha Hill 
Inscripcion^ of V. S.^ 1319 (£./., IX. pp. 70*9; H. C. Ray, 

Dynastic Historymof N. India^ ^93^» Calcutta, voi. II, p. 1128). 
The last publislicd inscription of this Udayasiniha is the Bhinmal 
Inscription^ of V. S.^ 1306 (£./. XI, pp. 55*7) whereas the 
vSilndha Inscription of V. S. 1319 cited above was the earliest 
published record for his son and sticcessor Cacigadeva (ct. Ray, 
op. cit.^ p. 1 132). It is of course not possible to determine, 
with definiteness, the last regnal year for Udayasimha and the 
beginning of the reign of his successor. An unpublished inscrip- 
tion from Sevada, a small village in tahstl Sanchor of Bhinmal of 
district Jalor and situated at a distance of about 10 miles from the 
railway station of Raniwara, oh Samadarl-Kandla section of N. 
Railway in Jodhpur Division, throws considerable light in this 
direction. The lintel of a small subsidiary shrine, just in front 
of the main Siva Temple outside the village of Sevada i.c. to the 
left hand side of the road while proceeding to Sanchor, preserves 
this interesting inscription dated V.S. Friday^ the third 

day of the dark half of the month of Vaisakha and refers 
to Cacigadeva as the then crown-prince ( i.c. 

in line 1). Though there is no specific 

1 Earliest extant inscription of C^hamana Cacigadeva in the capacity 
of a monarch, 

2 There is a gap between V. S. 1306 and V. S. 1319 as per 
epigraphs. ‘ 

3 V. S. is the abbreviated form of Vikrama Sarnvat. 

IHQ„ MARCH, 1960 
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reference to his father (i.c. Udayasimha), it is evident that the 
latter was alive in V. S. 1 308 and his son Caci^adeva was a 
crown prince up to chat time. The concluding portion of 
the 4th lin,e of the inscription further informs that it was 
engraved as lar.e as V. S. 1316, Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the dark half of the month of Caitra. 

The Kharataragaccha Pattauali p. 51 [cited by Dasaratha 
Sarma in E^r/y Cauhana Dynasties, 1939. Delhi, pp. 154-6] 
gives Magha of V, S. 1314 for Udayasiniha and Magha 
of V. S. 1316 for his SOM and successor Cacigadeva. The for- 
mer (Udayasiniha) appears to have .expired between the 
months of V. S. 1314 and 1316. This literary work 
also records pratistha of a golden cupola and a dhvaja on the 
temple of Santinatha at Suvarnagin (i.c. Jalor) during the regime 
of Cacigavdeva in Magha month of V.S. 1316. If that be so, 
the existing inscription of V.S. 1308-1316 from Sevada 
(Marwar), thougli drafted much earlier during the regime of 
Cacigadeva as a crown-prince was engraved on the slab in the 
month of Caitra of V.S. 1316 when Cacigadeva was a para- 
mount ruler. The reason of this late engraving is of course 
shrouded in mystery at present. 

The existing inscription from Sevada consists of 5 lines, the 
last line containing a few letters only. Total space, covered 
by the letters, thus comes to 34" in length and 4" in height. 
The script is Devanagari of the 13th century A.D, , the language 
being incorrect Sanskrit. It refers to the award of a few 
drammas* for the deity named as ‘Jagadharesvara’ in line 3. 
The record is interesting because it refers to Cacigadeva's regime 
in the capacity of a crown prince in V, S. 1308 and thus pushes 
the limit of Udayasimha's reign-period further to two years after 
the Bhinmal Inscription of V. S. 1306 as already cited above. 
It is regretted that this record does not make even a slight refe- 
rcence to the chief ruling authority in V. S. 1316, i.e. at a time 

4 For these coins consult my exhaustive article in JNSI, Bombay. 
XVII (2), 1955. pp. 64-82. 
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when it was engraved on the particular * slab, now in situ. 
It is wortlf noting that Pt. B. N. Rcu noticed this inscrip- 
tion in the Annual Report of Sardar Museum at Jodhpur 
& S. P. Library for the year ending -^oth September 1^22, 
Jodhpur, p. 4, but the text thcreol has not been published as yet. 
It refers to some unknown village Jajadauli ( ) as 
having been situated in the region of Srlmdla^ (modern Bhinmal; 
line 2). The legible text of this inscription may now be present- 
ed for further scrutiny by epigraphists and scholars of mediafcval 
history : — . 

Line r. gj* II ^ o =; ^ 

rRp>* HtfTJT'lftT 

tr# 5f:T% 2T«TT:*” I 

Lmc 2. 5 IT 5 t^TJ%tTTJT 'T? ?rfeo 

?lfiT?TTWq 5 rT 3 » srqjT 

5R 51^ ^ Srft Sfllv^T I 

Line 3. grT sr^o clSTT Hrfto 3 ;fwtT^|iT ^ 

^eWT TJT’JIU'’ 

i 

5 Birth place ot the well known Sanskrit poet Magha. 

6 i.c, ^:?rw I 7 i.e. I y i.c. I 

8a This committee of five played an important part in 
local administration during this period. 

9 i.e. I 10 i.c. qsiCT I 

1 1. Probably [resident]. 

1 2 -It can also be read as I 

12a Obscure phrase. 13 i.e. Drammah. 

14 is the correct form of the name. 

15 i.e. zrmT 16 i.c. ^Prarr 17 i.c. gfif 

18 i.e. 5*1': 19 i.c. SIT^T^' 

20 i.e. wr 
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Line 4. 

?TT^T ¥,R^??T 5fT5f:3-T7f^qm ^fcI^?lKNJl“''cf^'-^:WrWT 
^ s 3I^T fecTT^'’ 

Line 5. fnr*' »T 5 r 5 jhm ijfpir: 11 

11 . Inscription of K. i’, 1500 

Another inscription consisting ol 16 lines in Dcvanag.nrl 
script and Sanskrit language, has been engraved on a well-dressed 
stone slab fixed in a niche to the left of the entrance of the main 
shrine of Siva Temple at Sevada itself. Covering a space, 
12/4 inches in length and ii indies in height, it is dated 
"Monday, the second day of the bright halj of the month 
of Vaisakha of Vikrama Sarnvat /500 corresponding to the $aka 
year /j66 ’. The record specifically refers to the reckoning 
of the Vikrama year noted along with all details about the then 

naksatra etc., in lines 5 to 8. It mentions that Thakura 

Dharanaka, Bhata by caste, with his wife Dluraladevi repaired 
the Temple of Sri Siddhesvara, during the regime of Duiigara- 
siinha, son of Sura of the Oniata clan and the overlord of villige 

Sevada** (ie. ). Repairs to this religious edifice were 

made with a view to seek welfare of his ownsclf and that 
of their parents etc. It is all the luqre interesting to note that 
the devoted wife of Dharanaka*® too joined her husband in this 
pious undertaking. The inscription further states that restoration 

2 I i.c. probably 

22 i.c. of line 2 above^ meaning modern ‘Patel’ 

of a village. 

23 i.e. i-e. the ‘Patels’ were made witness to the 

grant under reference. 

24 An obscure phrase. 25 An obscure phrase. 

26 i.c. the letters were engraved in the year V. S. 1316. 

27 i.c. 

28 The name of the village is quite inteicsting. 

29 The details about the parentage of both of them are given in 
lines 9- 1 1 here. 
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of an ancient religions structure (ic. gflijfeR work ; lines 15-16) 
brinsis inunctfce benefit, sixteen’ times more than that accrued 
because of the new construction of a temple, a well and a 
tank. 

The famous Sanchore Inscription®** of V. S. 1444 refers to 
Pratapa Siniha’s queen KamaladevI of tlic Omaw clan 
(£./., XI, p. 64 ff.) and it appears that Duhgarsimha, son 
of Raja Sura®* (as cited in the existing record from Sevada) was 
probably one of the descendants of Pratapasimha. The sw*ay 
of this Umata clan in the region of Sevada and Sanchor ^ip to 
V. S. 1500 is thus quite evident from the Sevada inscription 
under review, this enhances the importance of the record 
to a great extent and tlie contemporary literature and extant 
epigraphs are silent about this important fact. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Zj./. XI, p. 65) had remarked that *'Umata is 
still the name of a sakha or subdivision of the Paramfiras and we 
have still two tracts of land named after them, one Umatavada 
in Malwa and other Umtdti round about Bhlnmal. As Bhinmal 
IS not far away from Sanchore, where Pratapasimha was reigning, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that his father-in-law (i.c. 
Siibhata alias Suhada-salya) was a chief ot the Umtati than of 
Umatavada’. The regime of, the members of this Umata clan 
ot Marwar (over Scvacla) up to 1500 V. S. is thus quite evident 
tioin the record under review. It begins with a benedictory'^^ 

30 C£. Ray, op. cit., pp. ii34'35. 

31 just possible the soil or grandson ot Suhadasalya il\c father of 
Kamaladcvi (wife of Pratapasimha) of Sanchor Inscription of V. S. 144^. 

32 Compare with the well known verse as: — 

TS?: H^rrf^RiT: I 

iTtJTRraT:, 
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verse in praise of Si^va and the text thereof may tentatively be 
presented as follows : — ‘ 

Line i . g;’ n d 

Line 2. fjfR ^ 

Line 3. ^Tw^nrai” 

•sf 

I 

Line 4. fM<Trf^T“® 

mil 

Line 5. ^ ?rT% 

*■ R^WRTJn** 

Line 6. ^ ?rtrcT** fj- 

Linc 7. cit^TPlt feisfr qErf^WfT*^ iTTfisT 

Linc 8. % 'iqTTftrpT *d\ %qT 3 T-Jn% 3 ;JT 3 ^?r ^CT^r- 

Line 9. ifrgja 

Line 10. jjiqii 3^ 53?^^* tn:t[ri%=T ?ra** flT^T cRqitir- 

Linc 1 1 STT qftwrpTTTq^iTT *rrg<T^ fqgq- 

Linc 1 2, ^ ?T'4T wicjr: ?rTi§ilg 5 waF-tq»l‘ trl fg- 

Linc 13, qTt?ft m aT^TT^: sf^- 

Line 14 gr ?TffcTifcr: II ?f g ?T^Tf?R a??TTr^ ft?:qn 5 f Ri- 
Linc 15, gg 11 gvf iTwg argr^Tiq^^OT 
Line 16. g[Tqgt!j atifj a^f % 11 

Let us hope that cpigraphists and historians will scrutinise 
the above two epigraphs in all details. 

R. C. Agrawala 

33 The text needs due scrutiny by cpigraphists and historians. It 
was simply noticed by Pt. Rcu, op, cU,^ p. 4 and wc arc thankiul to him 


for the same. 



34 ■•''• 


35 i.e. qjrrfw 

36 i.c. 

t?rrra^: 

37 ^ instead of irar 

is correct. 38 i.c. *ft*Trwq>T.‘ 

39 


40 i.e. wt 41 i e. aw^T^ 

42 i.e. 


43 44 

45 Lc. 

= son 

46 i.c. 

47 ‘•<=- 

gw = son 

48 I.e. Hindi STfiT 

49 i.e. 


50 i.e. ^ 



New Light on the Chronology of the Iksvakus 
and the Pallavas 

The ancient site of Nagarjunikonda in the Palnad Taluk of 
the Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh, yielded a large number 
of inscriptions in previous excavations and these were mostly 
published by J. Ph. Vogel in the Efigraphia Indica, vols. 
and XXL In order to save, as far as possible, the antiquities 
of Nagarjunikonda from submersion under the waters of the 
propose*! Nagarjuna Siigar Lake, the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of fndia, again started excavations at the place in 
October 1954* Since then many new inscriptions have been 
dug up from different sites in the Nagarjunikonda valley. I 
have recently arranged, for the publication of these epigraphs in 
the sjme journal. 

In the course of my study of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, 
I have found three dates in three different records, which appear 
to tlirow new light on the chronology of the Iksvakus of the 
Krishna-Guntur region and the Pallavas of Kahci and add very 
considerably to our knowledge of the early history of South 
India. Two of these epigraplis have been recently dug up while 
one was published by Vogel in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, 
pp. 6 3-64 (Pillar Inscription No. L), with an illustration. VogePs 
transcript of the record is, however, full of errors apparently 
because it was based on unsatisfactory impressions.^ The pre- 

I In this connection, reference may be made to another Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription published with an inaccurate transcript (cf. Mem, A.S,l„ 
No. 71, p. i8, Plate XXXIV, No. i). What have been read as akunth-a'' 

(line i), ^pamnksya (lines 5-6), pravtnasya {ymc 6 )^ mam[tra^ pita 

(line 7) and samrddha j^*,..(line 8) arc really akkha{kha)nd-a^ , *^pam,,, 
tasya^ panca[dasd \ , sam,,.sita and samHc[chrayasya] , This incription has 
been assigned on palaeographical grounds to c, 450-500 A, D. or the fifth 
century A. D., while the Guiiimididurru inscription (op, cit,^ p. 29 and 
Plate XXXIV, No. 2) has also been ascribed to the same century. As a 
matter of fact, however, while the Nagarjunikonda inscription is written 
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scrvatlon of the writing in the inscription is not at all unsatis- 
factory ns indicated by the facsimile published along with Vogcrs 
paper. I have also rc-cditcd this inscription with a better 
facsimile. . 

The first* of the three inscriptions is a record dated in 
the reign of rfie Abhlra king Vnsusena and the year quoted 
has to be rend as 30.^ hi this connection, it has to be noted 
thpt the era of 2^8 A.D., used in the records of the Traikutakas, 
Kalacuris and other d) nasties of tlic North-Western Deccan and 
its neighbourhood and also of the Later Kalacuris of the 
Chattisgarh region, is now generally believed to have been 
founded by the Abhlra king Madliarlputra Isvarasenn, the son 
of Sivadatta and known from the Nasik inscription of the year 
It is probable that Abhlra Vnsusena was one of the suc- 
cessors of Isvarascna and that his Nagarjunikonda inscription is 
dated in the Abhlra era. If such was the case, the year .30 in 
the date of the inscription of Vasusena would correspond to 
278-79 A.D. It, how'cver, it is argued that the Nagarjunikonda 
epigraph is dated in the 30ch regnal year of Vnsusena, we have 

of course no other means to determine its date excepting 
its palaeography and language (an admixture of Sanskrit and 

Prakrit) which would suggest its ascription roughly to the second 
half of the third or the first halt of the fourth century A.D. 

We know that the Satavahanas were ruling in the Krishna- 
Guntur region in the first quarter of the third century A.D. 


in the usii.il IksvakiJ cliaracters and should have to be assigned to the 
third or foiirih .century, the Gumniididurru inscription is written in 
Calukya characters not earlier than the seventh century A, D. 

2 The inscription has been noticed and illustrated in Indian 

Archaeology — A Review (p, 8, Plate Va), wherein the date has 

been read as the year 9. Actually, liowever, the symbol is a la indicating 
30. 

3 Ep. Ind,, vol. VIII, p. 88; An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., XXVII. 
pp. t If.; The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 22, 
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and that the Iksvakus succeeded them in the said area/ The 
four generations of the known Iksvaku kings arc: (i) Canta- 
mula (none of his records is known though his achievements 
show that his reign could not have been very short);. (2) his son 
Virapurusadatta (latest known date is the 20th. regnal year); 
(3) his son Ehuvula Cantamula (latest known date is the 24th 
regnal year); and (4) his son Rucirapuriisadatta or Rujapuriisa- 
datta^ (latest known date is tlie iith regnal year)/ After these 
Iksvakus, who are known to have ruled for more than fifty five 
years in the third and fourth centuries, the Pallavas of Kahcl 
ruled over the KrisUna-Guntur region as is evidenced by the 
Manchikallu inscription of Siiiihavarman and the Mayidavolu 
plates of Sivaskandavarman, both assignable to the fourth century 
A.D«, and some of the later grants of the Pallava kings assignable 
to the fifth and sixth centuries/ If therefore the date of the 
Nagarjunikonda inscription of Vasusena is referred to the era 
of 248 A.D., we liave to speak of the Abhira interregnum in 
the history of the Krishna-Guntur region during the age of the 
Iksvakus and it may be tentatively suggested that Vasusena 
ousted Virapurus.adatta and extended his power over the Iksvaku 
kingdom but was himself ousted by the latter’s son Ehuvula 
Cantamula. But, if it is -believed that Vasusena’s inscription 
is dated in his regnal reckoning,, it may probably be supposed 
that the Abhiras and the Pallavas led a joint attack on the 
Iksvakus and that the former were ruling over parts of the 
erstwhile Iksvaku kingdom before they were overthrown from 
the said region by their former allies, the Pallavas of Kancl. 

4 The*Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 206, 224. The- characters of the 
Chiniia inscription of the Later Satavahana king Yajna Satak.nni resemble 
those of the Iksvaku epigraphs and cannot be much eat Her than the 
beginning of the third century A. D. See Ep, Ind,, vol. XXXII, p. 83, 
note 9, 

5 The name was wrongly read as Rukipiinisndatta in Ep. Ind., 
vol. XXVI, p. 1 25. 

6 Ep. Ind., vol. XXI, p. 65; vol. XXXIV, p. 20, 

7 The Classical Ape, pp. 27k fF. 

ihq.. march, 1%0 
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The second of the three imporcant dates is furnished by an 
inscription of the Iksvaku king Virapurusadatta which has been 
wrongly assigned by Vogel to the king’s twentieth regnal year. 
The date portion of the inscription has been read and translated 
by Vogel as rfollows : ratio Madhariputasa Ikhakunam nri* 
V irapurisadatasan vasasanaya samvachara vimsayam vasa-pakhaM 
prathamaih divasam hitiyamy “in the twentieth year of the reign 
of Rajan Madharlpiitta siri-Virapiirisadatta of [the house of] the 

Ikkhakus in the first foitnightof the rainy season, the second 

day.” But the reading of the passage i.s quite clearly : ratio 
Madhariputasa Ikhakunam siri-V irapurisadatasa vasa-sataya 

samvacharaih Vi\ayam vasa-pakbatn prathnmam divasath hitiyam 
(Sanskrit rdjnah Matharlputrasya IksvdktlnFnh SrhVlrapurisadattasya 
varsa^satdya safnvatsare Vsjaye varsd pakse prathame divase dvitJye). 
Thus, unlike all tlie other published inscriptions of the time of 
the Iksvakus which are dated in regnal years, the epigraph under 
review bears the date in the year Vijaya of Jupiter’s sixty-year 
cycle as counted in South India. Since the Iksvaku king 
Virapurusadatta ruled about the second half of the third century 
A. D., the cyclic year Vijaya falling in his reign corresponds to 
^7374 earlier and later years corresponding to the 

year Vijaya, viz. 213-iq. and 333'34 A. D. respectively, are 
quite beside the mark. The inscription therefore furnishes us with 
a definite date for the reign of the Iksvaku king Virapurusadatta 
and also gives us the earliest epigraphic record dated in the cyclic 
year. The Mahakuta [)illar inscription® of the Calukya king 
Mahgalcsa of Badami, dated in the year Siddhartha (602-03 
A. D.), was formerly known to be the earliest such record. The 
mention of Vijaya in the Iksvaku records, alone among* the cyclic 
years, seems to be due to the special importance attached to it. 
As we know, Vijaya was counted as the fust year of the 
Kali-yuga according to Varahamihira.* 

8 Bomb, Gaz„ vol. 1, Pan ii, pp. 348-49. 

9 Ojha, Bharatiya Prachilipimala^ p, i88. 
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The third Iksvaku inscription containing’an important date is 
engraved ot^a lime stone pillar found at the site called the Burn- 
ing Glut by the excavators. The preservation of the writing in 
this record is quite unsatisfactory. But the reading of the portion 
giving the date of the record is absolutely certain. The inscription 
is dated in the year Vi jay a falling in the reign of Iksvaku king 
Ehuvula Cantaniula, the son of Virapurusadatta and the grandson 
of Cantamula. Thus this is the second cpigraphic record dated 
in the cyclic year and the second Iksvaku inscription dated in * the 
year Vijaya. We have seen that the year Vijaya = 273-74 A.D.' 
fell u\ the reign of king Virapurusadatta. The cyclic year 
Vijaya falling in^the reign of king Ehuvula Cantanifila, who was 
the son of Virapurusadatta, therefore corresponds to 333-34 A.D. 
the wide gap between 273-74 333“34 A.D, falling 

respectively in the reign of tlie father and in that of the son 
would suggest that the' date 333-34 A.D. tell in the concluding 
parfof the reign of the Iksvaku king Ehuvula Cantamula. Thus 
the Iksvaku king Rudrapuriisadatta, who was the son of Ehuvula 
Cantanifila and ruled at least up to his eleventh regnal year, may 
have ended his reign shortly before 350 A.D. Formerly, with 
the evidence then at our disposal, we were inclined to think that 
the Pallavas conquered the Krishna-Guntur region in the first 
quarter of the fourth century A.D. It now appears, from the 
date of the inscription under review, that the Pallava conquest of 
the area in question could not have occurred very much earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century. This necessitates a 
modification of our previous views on the date of the Pallava 
kings Sithhavarman and Sivaskandavarman as expressed in' The 
Classical Age, p. 282. It now appears that we should have to 
assign the* end of Sirhhavarman’s rule and the beginning of the 
reign of Sivaskandavarman, who was probably the son of the 
former as also previously suggested by us, to c. 345, A.D. 
Since Visnugopa of KancI is mentioned as a contemporary in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta who ended his rule 
in 376 A.D. , the reign of Skandavarman of the British Museum 
plates of Carudevi has probably to be placed later than that of 
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Visuugopa, althougH wc formerly regarded Skandavarman as a 
predecessor of Visnugopa. Wc are now inclined to ' suggest the 
following chronology for the Pallavas of the fourth century A.D. — 
(i) Siiiihavarman, c. 3i5-^^5 A.D., (2) Sivaskandavannan, c. 

-55 A.D., (3) Visnugopa, c. 355*75 A. D., and (4) Skandavar> 
man, c. 375-85 A.D. 

The Iksvaku chronology depends on the date of Vasusena’s 
inscription. It tlie said epigraph is assigned to 278-75 A.D., we 
may suggest the following chronology for the Iksvakus : (1) 

Cantamula, c. 225-50 A. D., (2) Virapuiusadacta, c. 250-75 
A.D., (3) Abhira interregnum, c. ^75-85 A. D., (4) lUiuvula 
Cantamiila, c. 285-334 A.D., and (5) Rudrapurusadatta, c. 334 
-45 A.D. Otherwise the reigns of the four generations of the 
Iksvaku kings may be placed in c. 245-345 A.D. 

D. C. Sircar 



Ekava^rnartha-samgraha of Bharatamallika 

Although Bengal’s contribution to Sanskrit Literature has 
been quite considerable, but its value has not yet bten assessed 
hilly. The names oE many a literary stalwart oE' Bengal have 
sunk into unmerited oblivion. Bharatasena, better known as 
Bharatamallika, was a great scholar oE Bengal. It is true that 
he has not been entirely Eorgotten, but a detailed study oE his 
versatil” literary activities has yet to be made. He is chicEly 
known as the author oE a brilliant commentary, Subodha, on the 
Bhattikdvya. His coinmentary on the Meghadttta is not so 
widely known. Still less known are his other works, viz., 

(/) U p/isarga-vrtti, (2) Karakollasa, Ganapatha, 

Drutabodba-vyakarana and its commentary Drutabodhint, 
{^) Sukha-lekhana, (6) Kirdtdrjuniya tlka, (7) Knmarabhar- 
gwlycUlka, (8) Kumarasambhava-ttkd, (9) Gbatakarpara-tika, 
[10) Ndtodaya pTiikdsa, (i i) Naisadhlya-ttka, (i^) Subodha, 
comm, on the tiaghuvamsa, (13) Sist 4 pdlavadha-ftkd^ (iq) Miig- 
dhabodhitii, comm, on the Amarakosa^ (15) Vaidyakula^tattva 
or Rddhtyakula-pafijikd. 

This list oE the commentaries .and compendia does not exhaust 
the works of Bharata. At least two original works bear testimony 
to the erudition of this great Sanskritist of Bengal. These arc 
the lexicons called Dviriipa-dhvani-samgraha or Dvimpa-kosa 
and Ekdvarnartba-samgraba. 

Bharata tells us, in his works, that he was a descendant oE one 
Harihara Khan, and son of Gaurahgasena or .Gaurahgamallika 
and that he wrote his works in Patalipada in Vardhamana 
(Burdwan) Minder the patronage of Kalyanamalla. • His date has 
not been determined with certainty. He is supposed to have 
lived sometime between the middle of the seventeenth century 
and the middle of the eighteenth. But, Durgadasa, in his 
commentary on the Kavikatpadruma of Vopadeva, quotes 
Bharata. This commentary bears the date 1639 A.D. There- 
fore, this is the lower limit of Bharata’s date. 
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In the followiitg pages, the text of Bharata’s Ekavarnartha- 
samgraha has been presented as ’ accurately as is 'permitted by 
the single MS. of the work preserved in India Office, London. 
(NO. 1044 (* 34 Q]' consists of 61 verses dealing with 
the various meanings of each of the vowels and consonants 
arranged in order. At the end of the work, Bharata modestly 
says that he ha*s compiled only a few of the meanings. 

The interest of the work is obvious dealing as it does with 
single syllables and their meanings. Of Sanskrit lexicons there 
are nviny, but works of this kind are very few. 

While editing the text, corrupt portions have been, omitted 
and indicated by dotted lines. Doubtful readings have been 
pointed out by query marks against the words or syllables 
concerned. Wherever possible, emendatipns have been 
suggested. 


[ cT: I 


iT^cT: mil 


JTWT: ^TSTT IRII 


5 1 


RT5[T5^: I 

JTfT^'tJTr RT'^PTT lIVLii 

5 iRii 
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( ?^ ? •) I 

^ f 5nfW*ng5FT3it: ii=;ii 

9iT^JT 5 ^m'W(!r|ftr5 iivii 
tt: ?n^: 3 f^5 ' 

mR; ^T^srqtfjRsjrq 9ri% i«n in<}ii 

=5ij5^ii3it ^r*!n JicTq; i 

wl??^ g 1 ^ ^ in^ii 

^ ¥1^3 T?:*! sin n: I 

giTig. ^nwT?^TcflRj?irfRw^ft3 iiM'i 
^^r5RET?r4t: 5S 3 wt'f 3TftftT I 

fn?lT3?PfT nsjPT 7Nf3lT^'t: ll'l^ll 
f35(R% fsr^rf^JTttr^^ ^ i 

n'tfnj in 'ill 

nt ip'Trr^ ^F'T^ nfginiRt: in^ii 
m iriiinn 3 1 

flRir 5 fg% 3 Tf^ ( 'I'i'^'i 

5ft ^iqjT^ir TfcTt 5f g ^Tf% =ti in';ii 

51T f^w f^t '^'tlFT 'lft#3rn' 'l 

^ f^5W25T null 

^!iT^ wf in® II 
n?3T=^ 3«rT 'n^gjt^s’^^rT# 1 

T^r^sfqr ^’g 9113 ^ 11^1 n 

31^—^St^ ^Tg^ ^ JT^ I 

5r: iJfMTcTft ^TcTsra^ ^ Jig^^ IR'l 
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• 

frops^r =^1 ,. 

■^r ( *1; )5-<KrfT7T 3f^s??r-!TT qf^^: ii’.^ii 

5f: j?TT^ *rrR^ (.?) i 

, z'- ?[r:^ =q z\ sratffrcrr irvii 
z: wTrs^ffT'^^t I 

5 T '^ 4 t t; qm ^ qfr^ 4 % n^«-ii 

firq# ^ ’•^qfjfffrwwpfq i 

^Ij: a?CT' fidr^Tf =q flit ( O ir<^ii 

( ? ) q% (O' 

rqs^fif 5Rf?TT3Tt 'TW"cT?f^’T2ft.-' IR^II 

^'tsq’-TTP% qr^^^sfq »Tg^ i 

q^3 »T «r 5t ircii 

^ ^T<irr ^k-r i 

vjt ym vptn^ft ( ^ O sfq 'prt >ji ’qt wf^qq: irhi 
'€!{? ^ f^cT^sfq q^F4% I 

Ji^sfq OTJTTafrR’Rt: ||^o|| 

w^m ^ z ';qf5T: i 

)TT^ =q fjiq^ ^ ^qm'RffT^^ ir'iii 
tq5[q ^ I 

?rqm^^SR5^?T TT ffR’PRTq^; II3RJI 

?T 5 q?q f?r ftq'q ^ZTR ■■??rT«f jfjfrqsfq =q i 

\\i\\\ 

?;i?q’:Tt^'Rfq^T^ i 

qn?T^s'^?iqk^ firf^q^sfq fJTsj^ irvm 
^ g: qf^qftf^: i 

g fq?f^ 3q»TTq«T^^fq iiv^n 
fqq;^ g ir^scfi^ ^’qT%?CT^?rqt: i 

qfgs'^ g^sfq 35 ^ ii^^ii 
^s55T5q ^w»TT% ^rg ^4f^Tqr qg^ 1 
qiqr^ ( % * )sft q^r^ »T%it qrqTqqRqt: 11 ^ vs 11 
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I 

fTi: 3#^ 3W 3#^ 3^ \\\ 

^T«l 3T I 

tT^? =5 fk[n% ^ 1 

fjRtJt fjTisr^ ^cfr <f«n iivoii 

53TfH 

f^UFTT ntq; in^TT^r'' ^ 33^3^ 11'^ 'in 
fk: f3Tct,?r^=^' 3;?% tT'-irT 1 
f3?t3;^T?r3^S333 t 3T^# IIV^JI 
T^jc^tv:r^ ^cTI3^333iTW 1 

jt: htt w vrgf ii'>^^ii 

JTT ^Ht ?3T-^ ^PTJgft ^ »Tt»T^ rTT I 

g; P-THJTT^ g4t ^ 3#f^rTT IIWII 

n; PTT?; 3^f^3J ^ =3 1 

3'J'7f ^gr?3‘ f3?I3Tt3Mt ll 'fv.ii 

ITT T3F3T3fT =31^33 3T 3TT% 33T I 
f3'?^ 3t3^ 3T3t 3T^ 3T3fT II II 

r. 3T3% =3 ## U 3T3 3f% cT3T I 
5Ct3^r f3^ #?RT ^3jf3TT3t: IK'^II 

^ ^ 3f^ # ?g3Tf^^f3 I 

3^ 3T% ^T^i; ^T^?Ttsf3 3T; g% 3^ ir'i’=:|| 

3t: 33T33353TfHirT^ ^ 3^ 3m I 

3^ f3^[r ?T533q; IK ill 

^^33?3:3T|: 3^3 =^F3 3 %33 I 
m ?f ^3 atgr ^3 3 3f^Tf33T II ’A "II 
^3533 3t?|j S[lf|‘3T3T 3f?3^ I 

3 : 5 ^ 33f^33q^ II A 111 

50. — b) One extra syllable mars the metre. 3 sliouicl 
perhaps be dropped. 
ihq., march, 1960 
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* ^ 

?j5q4 § ?TJj^ ^ ii'i’^ii 

f cC^" ( ? ) 3T?T*nf?t 5 1 I 

<TS!n1wq ii 

f : ?[rwft WAl I 

^5^4 5 ? ^n=f5t fsra? iiii. ' II 

f^'rr^TJif-r f^r^tn =q irg^ i 

rr 3dt% R?T\ =si uititii 

ff TTSE'i,# aw i 

^ iiK.^11. 

^ ^ ^ I 

^ SITSRT^C^^lt^ afR% ll'ivili 

^ ?r5%sfa rr«IT »R: * 

fti =a irit;ii 

q?lfa xjfti^WfrllT ^STT*^# I 

^Tfligdmrr apcftsf? 2«T?f?r f? iiv-tii 

^T-?TT: ...ai^^f g 1^ Ii^oii 

?s?n^lFni)^<JjkFT«i!5Tt f%q?rt ^ci: I 
^a^sq fwq-f II ^'111 

ffcT wft: ii 


SuRUb Chandra Banerji 



A study of the uu-Paniuian verb-forms in the critical 
edition of the Adiparvan of the Mababhhrata* 
THE PRESENT-SYSTEM 

The object of this paper is to deal only with the 
augincntlcss imperfect. Besides, one isolated instance in which 
the subject in the 3rd plural seems to have taken the verb in the 
singular, deserves special mention. It is: pramattam upayanty 
anyc svayam anye ca vrtidate | astamam tarn atho vitta vivaham 
kavibhih sinrcam|[ (Si K 1.3. 4 vimilaci. S svayam grhnarnti 
ciipart) I. 96. 10. 

Tlic word ‘vindatc’ is not certain. It has, however, been used 
for diiambic close. The form is grammatically correct if we take 
it as belonging to the 7th class. 

Augmentless preterite 

Aiigmeiuless imperfect is a noteworthy feature of the present 
system in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata. The use of the 
augment a- in the imperfect, aorist^ and conditional is compulscry 
according to Panini, unless, of ‘course, the aorist is used with ma 
and ma snia, and the imperfect, with ma sma. But the augment 
in the imperfect and the aorist was not at all compulsory in the 
Vcdic (compare Macdonel!, 413b). Augmentless imperfect and 
aorist arc found also in later Vcdic (Brahmanas and Upanisads 
etc.), and this phenomenon persists even in the Epics. 

Such. forms are not unknown in BHS (sec Edgerton, 32. 2-4). 
Augmcntle^s aorist forms arc not unknown even in Pali (sec 
Geiger, § 158), and Prakrit (e. g. kasi, thasi, bhuvi, etc., sec 
Pischel, § 5*^)* *‘the imperfect hardly exists, at least 

independently’’ (Edgerton, 32. i), and in Prakrit, we find the 
isolated forms asi, asl, and AMg. abbavl (sec Pischel, §515)* 

* The present article forms only a part of my study. 1 have done a study 
of the un*Paninian verb-forms in the critical edition of the Adiparvan of the 
Mahabharata. 
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Loss of augment in the imperfect in the Acliparvan is mainly 
nictri causa, about one-third of the cases occurring owing to 
cliiainbic close; but there are also cases which arc not metri 
causa. 

The following arc the different types of augmentlcss im- 
perfect occurring in the Adiparvan: 

(a) Augmentlcss imperfect without change of 
voice 

(b) Augmcntless imperfect widi change of voice: 

(i) active for middle (li) mitidle for active 
(cj Augmentlcs::> imperfect with change ’of con- 
jugation • 

(d) Augmentlcss imperfect with change of both 
conjugation and voice 

(e) Augmcntless imperfect with transference of 
verbal stem. 

Wc present our examples below : 

(a) Augmcntless imperfect without change of 
voice : — 

atliasuia giiibliir a-dinacciaso muhurmuhuh 

V arU suraganam aidayains tada | (K i N ^ B Da Dni 

U)ih class X 2 M ‘^marda'') i. 17. 2^. Not metri 

causa. 

V kiam, Visvamitru’ py apa'kiamat tasmad desad arirndama] 

(Si Ko. i.3Ni. 3D2.5M3,5 tropacaUrama; 
K 2 N 2 V 1 B Da Du I, u 2 G 1-3. 3 ^tropyapakra® ; 

K ^ 'tro[)i cakrama; D i G 6 ‘'tropy upakra°) 

1. 166. .18, Not mctri causa. 

ckrani, \i yy-aci-kraman i. 36. 8. See above in the chapter 

^ on Phonology under Variation in voweMengtb. Loss 

of augment for the iambic opening in preference to 
the spondaic, 

^ tatah Sakrah.,. | panduram gajam asthaya 

+ ahhi lav ubhau sain-abhi-dravat |j (Si Ko. i. 3. 4 Ni Ti 
D 2 °bhidrutah; K 2 N 2. 3 V i B Da Dn D i. 4. 5 
samupadravat) i. 218. 28. For making the 3th syllable 
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of posterior^ pada of Epic sloka light in the diiambic 
close. Cf. sam-abhi-dravat, Ra. 3. 51. 9; 3, 51. 23; 
etc. 

tan Bhrgunam tada daran kascin nabhyava-pady.iita 
(Ko kascin naivabhyapadyatc; iSl 2. 3 V i Dii D. 4. 3 
G 2 nabhyiipapadya''; B Da D i. 2 G 1 ‘'n 
nabhyupa-padyate; T 2 G 3.3 “padyatc; M 5 kascid 
anyobhi-padyace) i. 17 1. 8. For the reason stated 
just above. Cf. abhy-ava-padyata, Ra. 6. 77. 20. 

Ahicchatram ca visayam Dronali sam-abhi'padyata| 
j fv 1-3 saniabhipilnnavan. S Bharadvajobhya [G 3 
"’in a] padyata) *1. 128. 17. 

[Karnah] pratihatya nanadoccaih sninyas cam abhi- 
pujayan I (K0.2.z} D5 M ‘‘stadabhi*’; Ki ‘"scat praii^; 
K3 tat sainyah samapu'*; 1^2. 3 Vi B Da Dn Di.2.^ 
saimani tada [B3 sama| pu*") 1. 181.14. C(. abhi- 
pujayan, Ra. 1.26.27. 

tciia susrava rcto’sya sa ca tan nava-budhyata | 

I K 2.4 iSl L) I. 2. 4, 5. G 3 tan nanva bii'') i, 
120. II. For making the ^tb syllable of the posterior 
[ aila of Epic sloka hgbt in tire diiambic close. Cf. 
av.\ budhyata, Ra. 2. 36. 17. 

[tail] vi-bhrajetam yatha sailau inbarenriblii- 
s.ua\naii| i vyabhra"^; K 3 R V i B Da Dn 2 
L) 2.4 M babbrajatur; K 4 bbrajeiani tau; Dn 1. r. 3 
1) I T I vibbrajatur; D 5 vibhrajamcaii; T 2 G 
vibbiajctc) 1.142.16. 

kalyana bata saksi tvarn matmanani ava-many- 
aebab ] (S i K D i "'nam bbava [Ko. 2-4 tava; D i 
vada| saksitva [KO. 2-4 saksida] matmanam mava° ; 
iSl V 1 B Dn D 2. 4. "*nam vnda saksycna ma'"; B 3m 
Da '’nam bata saksi cen ma''; D 5 "‘nam vada saksitvam 
atmanarn mava**; T G ^^narn bata saksTna[Ti ®ta] mat- 
manam avamanyasc; M "^nam saksinarn caiva ma [M 
3. 5 kasmad a] tmanam avamanyasc) i. 68. 25. For 


N pad. 
abhi-f ava 


V' pad. 
sam fabhi 


'^piij, abhi 


V budh, 
ava 


V bhraj, vi 


>/■ man, 
ava 
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v'^vr, pari 


V'vrt^ abhi 


v^vraj 


v'vraj, anil 


\/sad, sam 
-bni 


v^stha, ava 
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making the 5th syllable, of the posterior nada of Epic 
sloka light in the diiambic close. 

tancapi kesau visatam Yadunani kule striyau Rohinim 
Devakimea I (S 1 K 1 a [K2 nirj visetain; 2.3 V 1 
B Daiivisctain ; G 1 vihitam) i. 189. 3i,For iiulravajra. 

taxas tc parthivah sarve sarvatah pari-varayan j (Si 
K iSl I Dn D I. 4. 5 pari [D4 saina] varya tarn; B 3 
Da D 2 S [except G i M 6-8; T 1 om.] paryavara"") 
!• 96. 21. For the second type of trochaic opening 
in preference to the second type of spondaic opening. 

tail vrsav iva ) anyonyani abhi-vartecam 

bala-vikraina-salinau || (K i. 2. 4 B [except B 5] Da 
D 3 T I G 6 M ‘'mabhyava'^) 1. 96, 31. For the 

pyrrhic opening which is often preferred to the iambic 
opening. Ct. abhl-varcata, Ra. 6. 41. 93. 

atha sanulhaya te vira Ekacakram vrajams tada | 
(M [except M 5] gatas tada) i. 33. 20. For the 

avoidance of liypcrmetric foot and for diiambic close. 

kathain vy-ati-kraman dyfite Parchau Madrisiitau 
taiha I anii-vrajan naravyaghram vahcyainanam dura- 
tmabhih || (B i G 4-6 M 3 anv avra*". Ko. 2. 4. D3 
anuvraje [D 3 ‘'tc| tain rajanam; B 4. 3 D 2.3 anv 
avrajan naravyaghra; Dn D i anv ayus tc naravyaghra) 
i. 36. 8. Not metri causa. Cf. anuvrajan, Ra. 5.18 10 
maharhasanayo rajains tatas tau samni-sldatuh | 
(S I K I B I D I G i "sedatuh; N 3 Vi \sldatam) 

I. 214. 27. Not mctri causa. Sec above, under Change 

of Endings : Perfect for Imperfect ending. 

(b) Augmentlcss imperfect with change of voice 
(i) active for middle: — 

sa tatra yosa rudati jalarthinl Gahgarn dcvirn vyava- 
gah yava-tisthat | (S i vyavagadhavatistlut; Ko. 4 ava- 
galiyavati°; Ki fs[ Vi B Dai Dn vya flSli ca; V 1 a] 
vagahya vyati°; Ka vigaliyavati°; Di vyavagaliya ti°) 
I. 189. II. For making the 9th syllabic light in a 
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vatormi foot* Cf, v) -ava-tisthata, Ra. 2**83.21; 
vyava-tischa^Jta, Ra, 4. 50. 39/ 

(ii) micKllc for active: — 

jatam rdhyata clharincna sudlr^henayusaiivitam •[ 
(ISI 3 jacaia r».iiU\cna; B D jatam vuitlham ca [D 3 
jacam fsiliyam cuj ; Cd as in text, i vivardliitas ca 

dharincua ) i. 58, 8. Not metri causa; atmanc- 

padain for the avoidance of cataiccLic foot and for 
path) a close*. 

tasya vayiih samuddhuto vasanam vy-apa-karsata j 
(S I K 1 vy-apa-krstav^n; Ko sainakars.ita; iSf i . 2 B 
Da D 1 4^5 I second time] G 1-3 [all lirst time] 
parya®; N 3 paryavarya®; Dn D i paryavarta® ; D 5 
'’karsayat; T i [first time] hy aharat tada; T 2 G 5 
pratya®; G 6 M [all second timej vya [G i vya] 
harat^tada) i. 121.4. For diiambic close. The regu- 
lar form vy-apakarsat with the active ending would 
have marred the diiambic close of the posterior pada 
of Epic .Uoka by making the 5th and the 7th syllables 
lieavy and the foot catalectic. Cf. vy-apa karsata, Ra. 
7.21, 40. 

prayacchetam maharhani strlnam te sma madotkate 
I (K I. 3 B D 5 T I prayacchetam; Fi 2. 3 Da Dn 
D2.4 prayacchatam; T3 G 2-6 pra [G2 pra] yacchctc) 
I. 214. 22. Atmanepadam for the spondaic opening 
m preference to the iambic, 

(c) Augmentlcss imperfect with change o.f con- 
• jiigation : — 

Change -to the 4th conjugation from the 2d Autathyo 
vedam atraiva sadahgarn praty-adhiyata | (S Aucathyo 
garbha adhattc sadamgarn vedam uttamam) i. 98. 9. 

Change to the 4th conjugation from the 2d is for 
the avoidance of catalectic foot, and loss of augment, for 
making the 5th syllabic of the posterior pada of Epic 
sloka light in diiambic close. The text is, however, 


v' r Jh 


a pa 


v/dun, pra 


v/i, prati 
-l-adhi : 3d 

singular 

middle 
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»J as, abhi: 
3cJ singular 
middle 


\/haii : 
new stem 
ghna: 2d 
plural 
active 


not certain, and the only and important variant shows 
a regular verb form. lyatc etc. appear already in Vedic. 

(d) Augtncntlcss imperfect with change of both 
‘ conjiigatioti and voice: — 

Change to the 2d conjugation from the 4th, with 
middle for active ending 

tad abhyasa-krtam mntva ratiav abhy-asta Panda- 
vah I (S I K D 2 '‘vasyati; N i. 2 B Da Dn D i. 4 
G 2 \api sa; T 2 04.^ rairyam api ca; G 6 
^vatyapi; M 6. 8 ‘'vabhyasta) i. 123. 4, 

Tlic regular form abhy-a-asyat = abhyasyat would 
have marred die diiambic close of the posterior pada 
of Epic sloka by making the 5th syllabic heavy. 

(c) Augmcntless imperfect with transference of 
verbal stem : — 

stem glina based on 3d plural active present 
indicative ghnanti 

garbhan api yada yuyam Bhrgunam ghnata putrv 
kah I tadayam ilruna garbho maya varsa-satam dhnah[j 
(No V. 1 .) I. 170. 3. 

l.ack of augment is for avoiding hypermetric foot, 
and tor diiambic close; transference of the verbal stem 
is liowever. not metn causa. Ghnata appears for the 
first time in Epic. 

Present participles will be treated in the chapter 
on Verbal Adjectives and Nouns. Passive conjugation 
will be treated in the chapter on Voice. 

THE PERFECT-SYSTEM 

The perfect-system in the Adiparvan of the Maha- 
bharata consists only of an indicative tense and a 
participle — both of them in the two voices, active and 
middle (participle with middle ending being hardly 
quotable save the proper name yuyudhana 1,1. 138). 
Its modes and its augment-preterite, the pluperfect, 
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wliicli occur in the oldest language, arc here completely 
absent. It is the same as that in Classical Sanskrit, 
except the following irregularities: 

(a) Irregular reduplication 

(b) Irregular lengthening of the reduplicating vowel 

(c) Absence of reduplication 

(d) Strong for weak verbal stem: 

(i) without change of voice 

(li) with change of voice (i.c. middle for 
active.) 

(c) Primary for S<?condary active ending: First 
plural mas for ma ‘ 

(t) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Irregular reduplication. Roots with initial va 

and ending witli a single' consonant^ reduplicate with 
11 l)y slmprasarana. But the Adiparvan has one instance 
which pv)ssesscs full retluplicacion va instead of the 
usinl samprasarana u-. Ocher examples arc vavaca, 
vavakse, vavapa, etc. (see Wliitney, Our 

example is : 

kamakrodhav ubliau yasya caranaii sanivavahatuh/ 
(No v. 1.) I. i6^. 5. For the second type of spondaic 
opening in preference to the second type of trochaic 
opening. Vavahatuh appears for the first time in 
Fpic, See further, under strong foi weak verbal stem 
below. Ct. nir»/avapa, Ra. 2,60.28 (NW.), 

(b) Irregular lengthening of the reduplicating 
vowel. The vowel in the reduplicated syllabic of the 
perfect is usually shore. But the perfect 3d singular 
active form from root dhr has, only once in the 
Adiparvan, a long vowel m the reduplicated syllabic, 
while, in every other place of its occurrence in the Adi, 
the reduplicating vowel is short. More than thirty verbs 
have, in the Veda^ a long vowel in their reduplication 
(sec Macdoncll, 482). Perfect with irregular lengthen- 

IHQ., MARCff, 1960 
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vah, 

sam : 3d 
dual actjvc 
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^/dhr: 3d 

singular 

active 


s/sams, a: 
3d plural 
middle 
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ing of the reduplicating vowel is unknown in the 
later language. No such case is found to occur in 
the Ramayana. Our form appears due to the 
spondaic opening in preference to the iambic. With 
the single exception of K3, all other versions 
shovy regular forms including dadhara. Example is: 
tasain anyatama garbham bhayad dadhara taijasam/(5, 
bhayad dadhara; K„ 3 Dj bhayad adltatta ; Kj Ng °d 
dadhretha; °d dadhre ti-; N, samdadharati-; 

Gi. 4-6 Ivl dliarayam-asa ; Kg as in text! 
li Da Dn Di.2.4 bhayfid dadhre mahaujasam; T, 
G 2.3 dadhara susamfibita) i, 169. 20. Dadhara hrst 
appears in the Vedas. Ct. dadhara ‘V.B.’ in Whitney’s 
Roots. 

(c) Absence of reduplication. Reduplication of 
the root in perfect is the rule in Classical Sanskrit, 
though we come across un-reduplicated forms like veda 
vettha, etc., pple. vid-viims-. But this absence of 
reduplication in perfect is met with even in the 
Vedas where we htid taks-athur taks-ur yam-atur 
arh-tre, etc. (ct N'faciloncll, 482c). A lew cases also 
are found to occur in the later language, especially 
the epics (ct. Whitney, 790c). In the Adiparvan, 
we find one finite form Ironi root sams prefixed with 
a, and one pariici(de (tom root tlrs, compounded with 
other words, occurring three times. We present our 
examples below ; 

te tad.isamsirc labdlum sriyain tajyam ca Pandavah | 
(N1.3B [B5 marg.j Da Da S [except Ti; G3 
corrupt] tena casarnsire IB5 orig. tc c.ath.lGm°] ; N2 
Vi Dn Di tc samasan-i°; D4.5 te casasam'’) 1.174.8. 
For the avoidance of hypermctric foot, and for the 
pathya close of the prior pada of Epic sloka. Sainsire 
belongs to Epic. For similar cases, cf. pra-kasire, Ra. 
2.44.11 (NW.); samsuh, Ra, 5.53.23; vi-ccsta, Ra. 
2.34.60. 
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Participle ^ 

prajnah prajnvini pralapajnah sainya^ dharaiartha- 
darsivan/^ (Na B5.6 Da '’tatvavit; R3 B1.3 Dn Di 
pralapajnam idam vacah; siiprala()am idam 

vacah; D5 sarvadharina'* ; Fi dhra-ina-karvarilia- 
darsanah; Ta G1.3 ""darsanah ; Gj '’darsitaiu G4 
"darsitah) 1.133.18. 

katham saksyanii bale’sinin gunan adhatuin ipsitan/^ 
anathc sarvaco luptc yacha tvam dliari>'a-darsivan/ / 
S 'dars.yiah \ Xi Gi. 3. ^ °na; G5 ""ne]) 1.146.15. 

Kurunam Pandavanam ca bhavan praiyaksa-darsivan 
/(No v.l.) 1.54.18. 

All the above three instances of absence of redup- 
lication arc for the avoidance of hypcrmcrric foot, 
Darsivanis first appears in lipic. Cf. \sainsivan, Ra. 
2. 19, ^5. Sec further, under Strong for weak verbal 
stem below. 

(d) Strong for weak verbal stem. In the Adipar- 
van five roots, namely, krs with vi, vah with sam, vis 
with a, vrs without any prefix, and nam with ava, 
show isolated finite form with strong stem in other 
than the singular persons, and root drs without any 
prefix shows (thrice) active participle form having 
strong stem. Rv. presents two forms, namely, yuyopima 
and vivesur (see Macdoncll, 483 a 2). BHS also presents 
similar forms. The forms in the Adiparvan appear 
to be motrl causa. These are ; 

(i) AVithout change of voice 

anyonyam tau samasadya vicakarsatur ojasa | (No v. 
I.). I. 14 1. 22. For avoiding a succession of five short 
syllables. Cakarsatus first appears in the Brahmanas. 

sarnvavahatuh i, 164. 5 (sec above, under Irre- 
gular reduplication). Strong stem for avoiding 
catalectic foot, and for diiambic close. 


vdr^: 
nom. sing, 
masc. 


v kr?, VI : 
3d dual 
active 


Vvah, 
sam : 3d 
dual active 
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v^vH. % : 3cl 
dual active 


vr>: 3d 

plural 

active 


Viliam, 

ava : 3d 

plural 

ruiddlc 


v/dfs: 

nom. sing, 
masc. 


avivcsatur apurna.rn ratnair uccava|?aih subhaih 
(Parcha-Govindau) j Ko. 3. 4 D 5 iirhani vivisaruh 
pilrnam [Ko ‘‘rvam;]; 2 B 6 Da Dn D4 vivesani- 

tahpurain turnani; N 3 avivesa piirani; V i B i. 3. 5 
D 1 vivi [B 3 "vcj satuh puram Curnani [B i, 3 
purnam; V 1 tac tu]; M 5 avivesa ratas turnam) 
!• 214. 20. Bor avoiding a succession of four shore 
syllables. 

catas re parchivah sarve sarvatali parivarnyan | 
vavarsiih saravarsena varsencxatliini anibudali || (N V i 
D [except 1) 2. 4. 5] Vavrsnht S mahata) i. ^6. 21, 

For the first cyj^c of trochaic oj^efung in preference 
to tlic second. 1 he text is nor certain. 

ut[)aca-nicg!ia raudtas ca vavarsuh sonitain bahu | 
(K 2 1. 2 V I B Dn D I. 3. 6. 7 T I M vavrsuh) 

1. 26. 32. For the first type of spondaic opening in 
preference to the second. Vavarsus belongs to Epic 
only. 

For similar BFIS forms, cf. pra-nunnocu pra^mumo- 
catur, cikscpur (Edgerton, 33, 4). 

(ii) With change of voice (i.c,, middle for 
active) 

kccic charaksepa-bhayac cliiranisy ava-nanamire | 
(No V. 1.) I. 124. 23. 

For avoiding catalcctic foot, and tor diiambic close. 
The root nam is conjugated in botli tlie active and 
the middle voices from Vcdic onward, tliougli the root 
nam is conjugated in the active voice only according to 
Paninian dhatupatha. The form nanamirc occurs in 
the Mahabharata only. 

PARTICIPLE 

Marsivan, i. 133. 18; i. 146. 15; i. 54. 18. 
(see above, under Absence of reduplication). Strong 
stem for making the sixth syllable of the posterior pada 
of Epic sloka heavy in diiambic close. 
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(c) Prj^nary for Sccoiulary active ending (First 
plural mas for ma). 

In perfect first pliiial root sru takes the primary 
active ending mas for the secondary active ending 
five times in the Adiparvan. (Sec above, under Chi^ngc 
ot Endings: A. Interchange of Primary and Second- 
ary Endings) Examples are. 

Yajnascnas ca rajasau brahmanya iti susrumah | 

(S 1 K I. 2 D [except D 1.5] susruma; Ko ®muh; 

G i visriimah; G siisrutam) i. 156. 7. 

saiifksayah sumahin asit prajanam iti snsnimah | 

(K I iSl 3 M 3 susnima; B D nah srutani [B 3 nah 
siutih; D visrutah]. T 2 G [excepc G 3. 6] 

kaienabhipracoditah) i. 89. 31. All the variants 
arc normal here. Some avoid the irregular form by 
using noun and participle forms from the same root, 
and other expressions. 

Janamejayarii ca vikhyatam putranis casyanu-susru- aim 

mail I (S I K i B Dn 3 ^susruma) i. 89. 4^. 

idam aiy adbliutain canyad astikasyanu-susrumah 
(r^i,2 Vi B [B2 missing] Dn D 2-4 M 3 
‘"suiruma) i. 53. i. 

dharmyam pathyarn yasasyam ca vacyam ity anu- 
susrumah j (S i K0-2 ISI V i B Da 2 D 4 T M 3 
° susruma. D i na vacyam anususruma) i. 196, i. 

The text is not certain. In the just preceding three 
cases also, all the variants arc regular. Susrumas, how- 
ever, already occurs in the Upanisads. 

All the above examples occur at the end of a sloka 
pada, and, hence, the author seems to have purposely 
used the primary ending in order to make the last 
syllable clearly and distinctly heavy. The same 
remark applies also to adhrsnumah i. 158. 16 (treated 
above under Change of Endings). It is to be noted 
that here in the above five instances we find the use 
of perfect in the first person. 
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new root 
vyas : 3cl 
singular 
active 
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(t) Miscellaneous. There is a verj^ interesting 
irregular perfect form in the Adipaivan. It is ‘vivyasa’ 
occurring in i. 54.5 and i. 57. 73. We quote the 
verses fully : 

yivyasaikani caturdha yo vedam vedavidam varah/ 
paravarajho bratmiarsih kavih satyavratah sucih// 
(No V. 1 .) I. 54. 5. 

brahinano bralimananam ca tathanugraha-kamyaya/ 
vivyasa vedan yasmac ca tasmad vyasa iti smrtah/ j 
(No V. 1 .) I. 57. 73. 

In both the places of occurrence, variants aie cons- 
picuous by their absence. This iinicjue form has been 
obtained by treatiiv^ the verbal prefix vi as an integral 
part of the root as (of the fourth class), as a result of 
which, a compound root ‘vyas* has been created for 
vi + as. This compound root ‘vyas* has tlicn been 
conjugated in perfect like any other simple root con- 
taining ya and liable to sampra.^arana. 

Besides, some perfect forms show confusion of 
active and middle endings; these will be created in the 
chapter on Voice. Some perfect participles, besides 
\larsivan treated above, . show peculiarities in their 
formation; these will be treated in the chapter on 
Verbal Adj cccivcs and Nouns. 


THE AORIST-SYSTEM 

The aorist-systcin in the Adipaivan is not of 
frequent occurrence. It has no participle, nor any 
modes (excepting in the use of its augmentless forms 
with the prohibitive particle m.a, and the so-called 
precativc; there are, however, two forms, namely, ruda 
I. 71. 36 and a-ruha i, 140. 5 which have been 
interpreted by us as cases of change to the 6th 
conjugation from the 2d and the ist conjugations 
respectivclyi — these two may be regarded as a-aorist 
imperative), But it has all the seven classes, though 
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the examples of classes 6 and 7 ate very few. 
In the olScr language, the aorist-system is of 
frequent occurrence. It has all the modes belonging 
to the present system, and sometimes participles. In 
the RV. about halt the roots occurring have 
aorist forms, and in the AV., rather less than 
one third. More than fifty roots, in RV. and AV. 
together, make aorist forms of more than one class. 
In the Adiparvan, about thirty-four roots make aorist 
forms, of one or another class, and only six roots 
make acJrist forms of, more than one class (taking 
into account the reduplicated aorist and the prccativc). 
Examples are : of classes i and jiyat and para- 
jaislt from root ji, tyajyat and tyaksih from root tyaj; — 
of I and 5, agat etc. and (adhy-) aglsu from root i;- 
ot 3 and 5, ajljanat and ajayithah from root jan, 
avIvrJhat and (pra-) vardhisthah from root vrdh;- 
of 4 and 7, adraksam and adrksata from root drs. 

The aorist forms in the Adiparvan show the 
following irregularities: 

(a) Absence of vrddhi-strengthening of the 
root-vowel 

(b) Change of base 

(c) Cliange of aorist-conjugation : 

(1) without change of voice 

(ii) with change of voice (middle for 

active) 

(d) . Loss of the augment 

(c) Retention of the augment 

(f) Loss of the sibilant 

(a) Absence of vrddhi-strengthening of the root- 
vowel. Here we have only one instance in which 
the medial vowel a of the root vad in the is-aorist 
class, remains unchanged in the active voice, though 
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“vacla-vraja,,.,./*I^ariini 7, 2. x dcmanJs the vrddhi- 
strengthening of the vowel. Exani[)lc is: 

vy-aharatsv rsi-piitrcsu inii sina kimeid vaco vadlh/ 
I. 36. 25. See above in the chapter on Piionology, 
under ‘short for long*. Tlie root vad in the older 
language sliows, however, lorins of both kinds. Cf. 
vadisina ‘Ali*., vadisthas in Whitney’s Roots. 

Avadit occurs (roni Vcdic onward. 

(b) Change of base. Here too, we find only 
one instance. I he aorist is liere based, viewed from tiie 
Paninian stand-point, not upoi\ tlie root, but, upon 
the present-stem of the root. Similar phenomenon 
occurs in Pah (Cieigcr, i 167-9), Ardhamagadlil Prakrit 
(Pischcl, 5^516), and BHS (lldgerton, 32. 15). Tlie 
following is our illustration: 

. . yani putram astamain riijarns tvani pura mayy 

aoriNt ajayitlifib/ Vi B [except Bij DTG pura 

mayy avimdathrih; M [)urajanayo mayi. Ni ayatn 
putras tava vibho sarvastra vidasnqiyiigah) i. 94. 31. 

Por making the sixth syllable of the posterior sloka 
patla heavy in diiambic close. The text is not certain. 
Variants are all quite normal. Sec further, under 
Loss of the sibilant below. 

(c) Change of aonst conjugation. This is one 
interesting linguistic phenomenon in the Adiparvan. 
The aorist has got seven classes, and a particular root 
in Sanskrit may be conjugated after one or more of 
them. Panini has set some ilcfinitc rules * for the 
aorist class or classes after which a root in Sanskrit 
sliould be conjugated. But in the Adiparvan, we 
come across instances in which four roots, namely, 
drs, majj, sue, and stu have been conjugated after an 
aorist-class not sanctioned by Panini. Examples are: 

(i) without change of voice 

I. Change to the a-aorist class from the is-aorist 
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maivam suco nia riida Djvayani | (S i K maivam 
rodir [5 1 rudo; K i dado]; D 5 niainnm suco; S tan 
nia [T I G !• 2. 5 M5 tani ma; T 2 G 3. 4 tvani 
ma] suco [M 6-8 rudo]) i. 71. 36. For indravajra. 

angemam pratipadyasva gacclia Gandharva ipa 
sucah I (No V. 1 .) I. 158. 34. For making ,tlie 
seventh syllable of the posterior sloka pada light in 
diiambic close. Probably formed in the analogical 
imitation of muc : annicat. Asucat etc. occur from 
Vedic onward. 

2. Change to the s-aorist class from the is-aorist 

tani kadraveyam astausani kiindalarthaya Taksakam! 
(N 2 V I B I. 3. 4m. 5 D [except D 2. 5] tarn 
nagaraja®; B 2 tarn nagavarja/' Da asrau^am) 1.3. 144. 

the Paninian form astavisam makes the foot 
hypermetric. Probably formed according to the analogy 
of roots in u like sru taking the s-aorist class. Astausit 
etc. occur from the Brahmanas onward. 

3. Change to the is-aorist class 

from the s-aorisc 

darains ca kiiru dharmcna mfi ni-majjlh pitamahan/ 
(5 1 D5 ma nimajjeh; S ma tvam hirnsih [G6 dharmas 
te ha]; Cd as in text ) i. 97.11. Not metri causa. 
The text is not certain. Majjls, however, occurs in the 
Mahabharata only. 

(ii) with change of voice (i. c. middle for active.) 
Change to the sa-aorist class 
from the a-aorist and s-aorisc classes 

tatah putrarthini devi vridita sa tapasvinl/andam 
bibheda Vinata catra putram adrksata|| (Ko D2 T 
G6 adrsya®; Ki dadarsa sa; K2.4 N Vi Dn D1.5 
Gi.4.5 ^ apasya°; B Da dadarsa ha 

[for adrksata]. K3 tatra putras tv ajayata; G2.3 
krodhena mahatanvita) i. 14. 15. The sa aorist form 

IHQ.. MARCH, 1960 
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v'i, a'T 


v/man, ava 


with the middle ending is for the diiambic close. 
The regular form ’adrksata’ which is usually found 
in literature is 3d plural middle (passive) of the s- 
aorist form of root drL But the above example cited 
by us, is 3d singular middle in the active voice. So 
it has been regarded as belonging to the sa-aorist 
class. 

(d) Loss of the augment. Some aorist forms are 
found without the augment, tliough they are not used 
with the prohibitive particle ma. (Sec our remark 
above in tlic section on the Present-System under 
Augmentlcss prc.critc). Examples arc: 

ati-kramen na paksi yan kuta evetarc mrgah/ 
vayur cko’ti-gad yatra Siddhas ca paramarsayah || (Ko 
“koty ayad y.i''; K2 “kobhy aga" ; K3 ‘’kotivaty atra; 
K4 “kobhy .agiid yatra; B3 Da "kobhiyaty atra; 

B/.6 Da Dn D1.4 ^reko hi [iSl3 -ti] ySty 
atra; B5 °kotra vary atra; D5 °koty aga°; S “revatra 
[G5 "ti] samyati) i. m. 9. Not metri causa. 

darim etam pravisa tvain Satakrato yan mam 
balyad ava-mamsthah purastat / (No v. 1.) 1.189.21. 
F'or making the sixth syllabic liglit in vatormi foot, 
na tvani vaca hrdayenapi vidvan 
paripsamiinan nava-manistha narendra/ (K4 N3 

T2 M6-8 

navamanye; Ti tevamanye; G t.ava manye; M3. 5 
hy avamanye. 

K0.3 niivamamtasi rajan) i. 88. 7. 

yadava-mamsthah sadrsah sreyasasca j tasmal 

loka antavantas taveme / (B [except B3] M 

[except M3] yad ava”; G3 yathava") i. 83. 3. 

Similar examples occur in the Riimayana as well; 
cf. abhyupagamac 2.4.21; praty-anu-jhasit 2.87.16. 

(c) Retention of the augment. Aorist forms with 
the prohibitive particle ma, should, as a rule, be 
augmentless, but in the following three instances. 
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augmented ao||ists have been used with ma in prohibi- 
tion. Similar examples occur in the Ramayana also 

(cf. ma tvam kalo’tyagad ayam -.2.1 1.27 (NW.) ; 

ma tvam agamah 1.2. 15; etc.). For similar BHS^ 
forms, see Edgerton 32. 6. In the older language 
also, this phenomenon occurs two or three times (sec 
Whitney 5790). As regards our forms, it should be 
pointed out in this connection that even the expected 
absence of the augment would not have marred the 
metre in these cases. Examples arc: 

ma nah kalo*ty-agad ayam/ (No v. 1 .) 1.33.7. 

Not metri causa. 

avasya-kararilyc’rthe ma tvam kalohy-agad 
ayam/ (Bi kaloti-ga"*; Dz "'bhy aga*"; T2 04-6 
kala-vyatikraniah; M. kalo vyati-kramet. Si 
Ki nja vikalpotya [Ki °bhi] ga® ) 1.147.16. 

Not metri cause. Here some variants too show 

augmented form. 

rajhi dharman avcksasva ma nah sarvan vy-anina- v^nas, vi 
sah/ (Si vinenasah; Ki M 6 vin^; 33111 ca ninasah; 

G2 M3 vinasaya; My.S vam°. G3 ma nah sarva- 
vanlnasah) 1.97.24. Not metri causa. 

Loss of the sibilant. In the Adiparvan 
occur only two forms which show the irregular loss 
of the sibilant-element of the tense-sign. Both the 


* In thrs connection we may mention the s-aorist fofm bhais (augmentless 
after the prohibitive particle ma, occurring in 1. 205. 11 ; 1. 219. 38 ; 1. 128. 8 ; 
1. 140. 7 ; 1. 142. 18 ; 1. 162 6 and 1. 168. 1) which deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. This form occurs from the Brahmanas onward, and is quite 
common in Classical Sanskrit. It shows the absence of i, and the loss of, 
more probably, the consonant of the ending, or of the tensesign, in 2d singular 
active (cf. Whitney, 888 ; 889, a). This is the peculiarity of the older inflec- 
tion. All the seven cases referred to above, are for avoiding hypermetric foot 
The above form may be regarded as an instance of the root-aorist with 
irregular ‘vrddhi’ — strengthening of the root-vowel instead of the regular. 
*gUQa', as some scholars hold. 
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V'jan; 2d 
sing mid. 


V sank, vi: 
2<J sin^, 
mi’d. 


forms seem to belong to the is-aorist class. Examples 
arc : 

ajayiihah i. 94.31. 

See above under Change of base. The loss of the 
sihilant-clemciu is for making the seventh syllable 
ol the posterior iloka pada light in diiambic close. 

gandharva-raksasaii ksatre dharmyau can ma vi- 
iankitliah/ (T Gi.2.6 ‘'samkathah; M6-8 “satkathah 
(!) ) 1.67.13. l or the same reason as stated above. 
Sankithas belongs to the Lpics only. These tAVo forms 
seem to have been made after the analogy of 
krihas etc. 


Besides, there aic a few aorist vetb-forms which 
sliow interchange of active and middle endings; these 
will be treated ui the Chapter on Voice. As regards 
precatives, they aic all normal. 


Tl-IE bUTU RE-SYSTEMS 

The Adiparvan has both the sTuturc and the peri- 
phrastic future. 

I. The s-futiirc. 

The occurrences of this luturc arc* comparatively 
rate m tlie oldest language, but tlicy become more 
and moLc common later. For exact occurrences in the 
older texts, see Whitn.-y 937. Our text has occur- 
rences of personal forms, from seventy-one different 
roots (excluding the loth class and denominative ones); 
of these (7O roots, six have future participles, two 
have future imperatives and two have conditional 
forms. 

hicgularities of the s-futurc in the Adiparvan are 
as follows: 

(a) Samprasarana 

(b) Weak for strong root 
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(c) Confusion between set and anit: 

(i) see for anit 

(it) anit for set : 

1. without change of voice 

2. with change of voice (middle for .vtivc) 

(d) Confusion of secondary for primary . active 
ending 

(e) Miscellaneous : Monosyllabic root for the 
dissyllabic 

(a) Samprasarana, The s-future form vetsyanti 
I. 177. 22 for vyatsyanti shows samprasarana 
in the radical syllable. See above in the 
chapter on Phonology, under Samprasarana 

(b) Weak for strong root. Root so in combination 
with the prefixes vi + ava and root dams 

• show the weak form in the s-future in the 
following instances only. 

vidite vy-ava-sisyami yady api syat suduskaram ] 

(F I G 1-3 hi vy-ava-syami) i. 145. 16. Not metri ava 
causa. Cf. iisyati ‘M’ in Whitney’s Roots; sasyati is 
cited there as grammarians’ form. 

tarns ca sarvan dasisyamah krtam evam bhavisyati| ^/Janis 
(S 1 hanisyamah. D 3 G 6 tan sarvan darnsayisyamah) 

I. 33. 18. Weak root is for making the fifth syllable 
light in the pathya close of the prior pada of Epic 
sloka. See also below, under Confusion between set 
and anit: (i) set for anit. 

(c) ' Confusion between set and anit: (») set for 

•anit. 

Roots tus, dams, dah, nl, bhaj and vah 
take the union-vowel-i-bcforc the future 
tense-sign sya where they arc not permitted 
by Panini. Instances are; 

tvaya jita Pandava Yajnascni tvaya ca tosisyati 
rajaputrl | (N sobhisya® [D 4 va vatsya”] G a 
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<J daijis 


V'duh, pi a 


v'ni 


v' nl, a 


\/bhaj 


tencsya®) i. 182. 7 For upendravajra foot. TJ'lic text is, 
however, not certain. In Whitney’s Roots toksyati is 
cited as grammarians’ form, and tosisyati is not cited. 

dasisyamah 1. 33. 18. (sec above, under Weak for 
strong root). For avoiding catalcctic foot, and for 
palhya close. Cf. dasisyati ‘E’ in Whitney’s Roots. 
Danksyati is cited as grammarians’ form. 

na pavakas tvam pra-dahisyatiti (S i Ko. 2. 4 D 2 
pratidhaksyatiti) 1.51.7. For upendravajra foot. 
Dahisyati appears for the first time in Epic. Cf. dahis- 
yami, Ra. 3. 75. 32 (NW.). 

api ca tvani nayisyami nagaram svam sucismite | 
(K 3 nayisycham; i. 2. V i B D [Except D 5] 
hi nesya’; 3 vinesya'’) i. 67. 18. For the avoi- 
dance of catalcctic foot, and for the pathya close of 
the prior pada of Epic sloka. 

aliam eva nayisyami tvam adya Yama-sadanam | 

(5 I D I hanisyami; K1.3 l^i B5 M hi 

nesyami; D 5 Nil. [com.] gamisyami; T 2 G 3-6 
in nesyami; Dn [erroneously] Nllp as in text. G 1.2 
ckoham eva nesyami) i. i^i. 7. For the reason stated 
just above. Cf. nayisyami, Rii, 7. 13. 39. 

svadharmani na prahasyami nayisye te balena gam | 
(ISI 2 V I B D G 4 nesyami ca; G 2 hy anayisye; 
G4 sa ncsyctc) i. 165. 19. For the avoidance of 
catalcctic foot, and for the first type of spondaic 
opening. Cf. nayisye, Ra. 6. 74. 12 (NW.). 

taya tvam anayisyaini nivasani svam sucismite | 
N V I B D [c.xcept Dn3 D 3] tvam nayayi°; T 2 
G 3-6 tvam ayayi°) i 67. 20. For the avoidance 
of catalcctic foot, and for the pathya close of the 
prior pada of Epic sloka. Cf. anayisyaini, Ra. 2. 79. 9. 
Navisyati etc. appear for the first time in Jaiminlya- 
Brahmana. 

tvad bhaktyaiva bhajisyami prakhyatam Bharatam 
kulam 1 (No v. 1 .) i. 92. 12. Bhajisyati etc. appear 
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for the firs| time in Epic; cf. bhaksyati-te etc, ‘B’. in 
Whitney’s Roots. 

prsthena vo vahisyami sighram gatim abhlpsatah/ 
B Da T G Nilp prava [5I3 Ti Gi “vc] 

ksyami ; M6-8 hani'’) 1. 143. 12. 

The above two forms are for the avoidance of 
catalectic foot, and for the pathya close. The regular 
forms vaksyati etc. occur from the Atharva-Veda 
onward, and vahisyati etc. occur for the first time 
in Epic. 

• (ii) anit for set 

In the following two instances, root vid ‘to know’ 
does not take the union-vowel -i- before the future 
tense-sign sya where its interposition is sanctioned by 
Panini. 

I . without change of voice 
aTaam eva ca tarn kalam vetsyami Kuru-nandana/, 
(K0.3 vaksyami) 1.225.11. For avoiding hypernietric 
foot, 

2. with change of voice (i.e. middle for active), 
tvam vetsyase mam iha yasmi 5 akra, yadartham 
cahani rodimi mandabhagya/ (V i tvani prcchase) 
1.189.13. For indravajra foot. Vetsyati-te etc. occur for 
the first* time in Epic. 

(d) Confusion of secondary for primary active 
ending. Only the root bhaks takes once the secondary 
active ending va for primary vas in the first person 
dual. ^Sec above, under Change of EncUngs: A. 
Interchange of Priniary and Secondary Endings). 
Example is: 

esam mamsani sarnskrtya manujanana yathestatah/ 
bhaksayisyava sahitau kuru turnam vaco mama// 
(T G sahitau bhaksayisyavah) i.i39,io. For the 
first vipula which is the commonest of all the vipulas. 
It is to be noted that the only variant that occurs, 
shows the regular form. 


V vah 




v^vid 


\/bhak}y 
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V' jan, pra 


>/car 
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(e) Miscellaneous: Monosyllabic ropt for the 
dissyllabic. 

Pra-jasyati 1.93*38 is one peculiar form. 
According to ‘jhajanor ja* Pan. 7*3*79» becomes 
the substitute ol roots jha and jaii (jani) before a sit 
affix, i,c., in the present system. But here the substi- 
tution takes place in the s-future. Wc present our 
example fully : 

na pra-ja-syati capy esa manusesu mahamanah/ 
(T G [except G6j transp. na and praja®. K4 Vi 
janisyati na ca®; M {except M3J na janisyati ca°. 
Cd cites prajasyati [as in text] ) i. 93. 38. For the 
avoidance of hypermetne foot. Jasyati etc. occur in 
Fpic only. See further in the chapter on Voice. The 
above form may be a case of future based on the 
present stem without the syllable -ya-, as in BHS 
(sec Fdgerton 3i*3-5). 

Mode of the s-futtire 

Mode-forms of the s-future in the Adiparvan are 
veiy rare. Wc find only two forms. These are 
future imperative 2d plural middle in dhvam. 
Whitney is not sure whether these forms should be 
regarded as future imperatives, or as an epic substitu- 
tion of secondary for primary-endings (Whitney 
938). The Ramayana has similar forms, e.g., 
gamisyadhvam 7. 38. 66 (NW.); bhavisyadlivam 

1.27.27. The epics show some two or three optative 
forms (Whitney 938), and the Ramayana shows some 
unmistakable imperative forms, namely, draksyantu 
6.73.7; vatsyantu 7,40.17. BHS has karayisyet, 
gamisyatu (Edgerton 31.37). Our Examples are: 

so’sapat kupito^smams tu brahmanah ksatriyarsabha/ 
grahabhuta jale yuyam carisyadhvani satam samah// 
(Si Ko. 3.-^ D5 bhavisyadhvarii; Ki bhavisyarnti; 
f^i.aVi Bi Dn D4. T G carisyatha) 1.208*21. 
The text is not certain. 
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sacvausadhlh samavapya sarva-ratnani c4iva Ui/ 
inanthadhvain udadliim dcvii vctsyadlivam amrtani 
tatah// (Ni.2 Vi Di.2.5 lapsyadhvam; D6.7 vimda®; 
Cd as in text) 1.15. 13. 

iha mam sampraciksadhvam agamisyamy aham 
punah/, desakalau viditvaiva vctsyadhvain paramam 
mudam//(Si Ki vatsya°; Vi B Da Dn D2.4 
lapsya"; Di lipsasc; T2 G2.<^.5 “dlive. K4 
lapsyatliaivatn durasadam) 1.144. 19. 

Future verbs showing confusion of active and 
middle endings will be treated in the paper on Voice, 
and irregular participles, in the article on Verbal 
Adjectives and Nouns. Conditional forms arc 
regular. 


v'vid ‘to 
find’ 


\/,vid ‘to 
find’ 


Harendra Chandra Sil 


*Thi8 paper was submitted to the Editor in June, 1959 
IHQ., MARCH, 1960 
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The Yajaasala of Kailasa at Ellora and 
identification of some of its sculptures 

Tile subsidiary excavation, enshrining the Matrkas, in the side 
wall on the south of the great Kailasa Temple at Ellora has been 
popularly known as 'Yajnuiala or the ‘Hall of Sacrifice’. The 

attribution of such a nomenclature by the local people is not 

without significance although the shrine is dedicated to the 

Matrkas. Probably Fergusson & Burgess had gathered the 
nomenclature of yajnasdta and documented it for the first time in 
their monumental work ‘The Cave Temples of India’ as early 
as 1880. In this paper it is proposed to discuss the significance 
and the propriety of the nomenclature of yajnasdld as also identi- 
fication of some of the enshrined images in the light of the 

available evidences. 

The hall measuring about 37 ft. long and 15 ft. wide has two 
square pillars and pilasters in front, each pillar having a beauti- 
ful dvdrapdlikd with an attendant. On the floor behind the 
pillars are two square rock-cut altars. The Mdtrkd group con- 
sisting of nine goddesses here and other deities are all arranged 
along the back and right walls respectively whereas along the 
left wall is a female flanked by edmaradhdrints. Among the 
sculptures in this hall, the Saptamdtrkds on the back wall suffered 
most at the hands of vandals. But the extant images on the side- 
walls still bespeak eloquently of the vivacious beauty, buoyancy 
and force that made the Rastrakuta art of this phase so singular and 
crowning glory of the Deccan. The Saptamdtrkas, as usuaU arc 
flanked by Virabhadra and Ganesa, each with a child and is four- 
armed. Sitting on a lotus seat, in ardhaparyankasana, each of 
them leans on the heavy cushion provided at the back and has 
a halo behind the head. Although most of their attributes ,'>re 
lost, their vehicles below their seats arc intact and help in the 
identification. Of iconographic interest arc the vehicles of Varahi 
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and Catnunda which are a buffalo and a jackal respectively 
and not a boar o£ Varahl and an owl or a corpse of Cainu- 
nda as found in the other extant panels at Ellora. 

As in the Raniesvara (Cave XXI) and Ravana-ka-khai (Cave 

# 

XIV) panels, here also Mitrkas arc accompanied by Kala, Kali 
and an attendant. The group is in the left corner of the right 
wall. The ficrcc-looking Kala, emaciated and naked, sits on a 
corpse with his right foot on the face of still another one lying 
on the floor and carries in his right hand a dagger while the Irfft 
hand is broken. Curiously enough. Kali and the other skeletal 
figure have been shown flanking behind Kala, an arrangement 
necessitated apparently due to shortage of space. Kali to the tight 
of Kala equally awe-inspiring is emaciated and carries in her 
right hand a dagger. The attendant to the left of Kala 
carries in his two hands a dagger and a cup. The whole arrange- 
ment thus brings in a novelty in the figure composition. Next 
is a goddess with six arms most of which are broken. Among the 
objects held by her only a handle probably of a khatvanga or 
trisula in one of the right hands and a snake and a modaka- 
bhanda in the left hands are left. She has the third eye and 
is adorned with ornaments. Below her is a jackal gnawing at 
the left hip of the corpse lying on the floor, an arrangement 
which would suggest the identification of the goddess, as Ca- 
mundl. At the end of the wall, heading the goddesses, is a 
four-armed goddess tiding on a lion and has a trident in the ex- 
tant back right hand. She is Candi or Durga. The figures of the 
goddesses, together with Kala, have been described differently in 
different works. Burgess wrote : “First, on the w^st end, comes Wag- 
hesvarl, four-armed, with trisula, and under her feet the tiger; then a 
second, somewhat similar figure; and next, Kala, grinning skeleton 
with cobra girdle and necklace, seated on two dying men — a wolf 
gnawing the leg of one, — while behind him is Kali, and another 
skeleton companion”i Dr Zimmer described them as ‘‘Tliese 
figures along the west wall represent three aspects of Devi; center. 


r J. Fergusson & J. Burgess; The Cave Templet of India, p. 457. 
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on the lotus, the creating and preserving aspect; right, on the lion, 
the warrior aspect (Durga); at tlie left, on two dead or dyingmen, 
is Kala (“Time”), the lord o( death, with the goddess peering 
over his ri^ht shoulder and, at his left a skeleton, c. 750-850 
A.D.”* Dr. Anand took them to be “Three goddesses, Kankali, 
Lakshini and Durga.”® The conception as depicted in the set- 
up o£ the goddesses precludes a place for Laksmi in it. The 
lotus on which the goddess at the centre rests her left foot does 
rfot mean anything either, as Camunda also uses the lotus like- 
wise.' The grouping of the images, especially the corpse lying 
on the floor extending and being shown with the other corpse, 
would naturally lead one to believe that both the corpses go 
with Kala but a closer examination of the arrangement vis-a-vis 
the situation would show otherwise. Allowing the spaces for 
the lion of Candi and the savasana of Kala, it will be observed 
that there will be very little space available to accommodate the 
vehicle of the central image to a scale, in keeping with the other 
figures. Still another point which is to be considered in case the 
corpse on the floor is to belong to Kala is that when all other 
goddesses have been provided e.ich with a vehicle wiiy this parti- 
cular goddess should be deprived of one ? So it appears, as 
already suggested above, the reason for which Kali and the 
attendant figure flanking Kala were pushed back, was the same 
that made the artist to conceive such a unique and unconven- 
tional device. It would further appear that the corpse on the 
floor with the jackal is to be considered as Camunda’s vehicle 
as often depicted in the Eastern Indian representations as also in 
some of those fouqd in the Southern India.* 

2 H. Zimmer: The art of Indian Asia, vol. 1, p. .^10. 

3 M. R. Anand : Marg, vol. VII, No. p. 64, fig. 2. 

4 On the pcdastal of the image of Camunda, kept in the garbhagrha 
of the Galgesvara Temple at Galganatha (Dlst. Dharwar, Mysore) can be 
seen such an arrangement. Similar representation in the Northern India 
is also not rare. For example, the Deogarh rock-cut panel of the MStrkds 
with the inscription of Svamivata depicts such one (E.I., vol, XVIII, 
p. 125). 
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The nine goddesses therefore are Candl, Camunda and 
the Saptamatrkas who came to help Candl in the fight with the 
demon Raktavija as narrated in the Markandeya-pHrana. That 
the inspiration for conceiving such an arrangement might have 
come from the pur ana can be inferred from the verses : "Kala- 
mrtyd ca saAipUjyou sarvaristaprasantaye fYada castabhujd pftjyd 
sumbhdsuranivarhim || Navdsydh saktayah pUjydstatha rudra- 
vindyakou'.^ The representations of Camunda once in the 
Saptamdtrkd panel and again with Candl needs clarification. 
It may be remembered that the emanatory Saptamdtrkds .Is given 
in t\\c*Mdrkandeya-purdna include Narsimhl, and Camunda was 
created by Candi herself as Siva created Yogesvari to help him 
in the fight with Andhakasura. In the Deccan, for the purpose 
of depicting the Saptamdtrkds the V ardha-purdna was followed 
which includes Camunda in place of Narasiihhl. The artists 
of the Deccan, in other words, were not familiar with the 
Mdrltandeya-purdna version. Thus it appears that while depict- 
ing the nine goddesses according to the Markandeya-purdna the 
Saptamdtrkds were depicted in the traditional way with 
Camunda and yet Camunda was figured once more together with 
Candi. Otherwise in the Saptamdtrkd group Narasimhi should 
have been depicted instead of Camunda. 

In contrast to the goddesses the female. Banked by the 
edmaradhdrints on the left wall, is two-armed without a vehicle 
and is sitting on a throne. She does not have a halo behind 
her head either, which together with the other traits suggest her 
to be a non-divine character and a royal person, probably a 
queen. _ 

Yajnasdld Is a place where sacrifices arc offered according to 
the Vedic rites. We do not know for certain what kind of yafna 
was performed or if at all a yafna was performed in the yajnasdld 
of Kailasa. The size of the yajnasdld however does not favour 
the idea of a yajna actually being performed there by a king 

5 Swatni Jagadishwarananda Ed.-^ri Srt Candi {In Bengali), 
‘Vaikritikarahasya,' pp. 22-3. 
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with his retinue and the paraphernalia required foe a yajna. 
Alternately the yajhasala might have been executed in memorium 
of the yajna performed elsewhere. The two incomplete rock* 
cut sacriRcial^ pits on the Boor also point towards its non-function* 
al character. From the arrangements however it is inferred that 
the sacrifice, whichever kind and wherever it might have been 
performed was aimed at obtaining divine power for gaining 
supremacy over the otlier rulers, a presumption which is suppor- 
ted by the presetice of the Matrkas held as martial goddesses. 
Among* the sacrifices which ate believed to confer kingship and 
paramountcy are Agnistoma, Vajafeya^ Rajashya and Asvatnedha. 
There has been some controversy over the efficacies of the respec- 
tive sacrifices. Discussing the issue and referring to Agnistoma, 
Dr Puri says “Some texts place it above the Rajashya suggesting 
that the former conferred paramountcy, while the latter only 
kingship. Others make the Vajafeya appropriate for a paramount 
lord and the Rajashya for a universal monarch like Varuna.”® 
Agnistoma is an integral part of the Jyotistoma sacrifice in which 
soma is sacrificed and Agni is glorified. Epigraphical records 
show that among other sacrifices, Agnistoma was performed by 
the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman,’' the Vakataka king 
Pravatasena II*, the Western Chalukya King Mangalesa* and 
the Eastern Chalukya King Visnuvardhana IP®. It may 
however be mentioned that Vedic ritualism lost its orthodox 
character in the historic period and at the time when 


6 Dr. B. N, Puri; India in the time of Patanfdi p. 170. 

7 ‘Kilm^hipHrd aggitthomavajapeyassamedhayafi' etc. (E.I, vol. 1, 
P- 5) 

8 'Drishtam Pravarapural agnisbtom dptoryyam-okthya - shodasy- 
atiratra-vajjpeya - brihaspati - sava-s~idyaskr.i-chatiirasvamedha • yajinah' 
(E. I. Ill, p. 269) 

9 'Brihaspati - samahagnisbtoma - vajapeya-paundarika-bahusuvarnn- 
aivamedh-dvabbrithasnana pavitriknta-sariah (I.A., vol. yil, p, i6i). 

10 'Agnisbtom ddi-pauridarika-faryyant dneka-kratH-yasbtuh. {l.A„ 
vol. yill, p. 192). 
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Kailasa was cxcavate.d there used to he fewer sacrifices. 
In the yajnasali of Kailasa also the details as were laid down in 
the Vedic texts cannot be expected. In plan the yajnasali of 
Kailasa approximates the one for Agnistoma having eight com- 
ponent parts shown in the drawing (fig. i) given in the Ram- 
krishna Mission’s ‘Cultural Heritage of India’ (p. The 

names of these parts are given as : 

1. Yupa 

2. Uttarvedi 

3. Dasapada 

4. Havirdhina 

3. Sadas 

6. Agnihotrasila 

7. Main Vedi 

8. Patmsila, 

In trying to identify the parts in the yajnasali of Kailasa 
(fig.a) it is found that only five parts out of eight could be traced 
which probably would equate with their corresponding parts of 
the textual plan. These five parts are : 

(i) Dasapada 

(ii) Havirdhina 

(iii) Sadas 

(iv) Main Vedi 

(v) Patnisili. 

Dasapada and havirdhina are then the two raised altars on the 
Boor, the space surrounding them is sadas and the main vedi is 
occupied by the Mitrkas, Patnisili, according- to the texts, is to 
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be on the west whefAs in this case it is on the east as the main 

r 

temple oE Kailasa itself is facing west. 



The place in the yajmsaU of Kailasa is occupied by a lady 
who from the depiction appears most probably to be a Rastrakuta 
queen. Such a supposition evokes two pertinent questions. First 
is under what circumstances the queen came to be sculptured 
and the next is what would be her identity? These questions are 
discussed below. 
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The yajnasala came to be excavated later thati the main temple 
of Kailasa was, a fact which would place its date, allowing a reaso* 
nable margin for the excavation of the main temple, somewhere 
at the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century A.D., 
attributable either to Dhruva (A.D. 773-793) or Govinda III 
(A.D. 793-814). 

As there is no evidence available whatever to date the 
sculptures, it is difficult to say which of these two kings was 
responsible for the execution of this work, and more so, when a 
score of years do not show appreciable difference in style. * It has 
already * been pointed out that worship of the Matrkas and 
Agnistoma sacrifice both confer powers upon the worshipper and 
make him invincible. Although Dhruva too has left behind a 
brilliant account of his military exploits, historical data show that 
of all the Rastrakuta kings, Govinda HI was the most illustrious 
who had under his command all the territories between Kanauj 
and Cape Comorin and Benaras and Broach. Should that be any 
indication to the authorship of the worshipper, then it stands to 
reason that the king who w'as destined to make such a remarkable 
record of martial exploits should need most the merits acquired 
by the sacrifice which is further reinforced by the inclusion of 
the Matrkas. On the stylistic grounds of the sculptures. 
Dr. Goetz, however, has attributed the execution of the yajnasala 
to Govinda IIP^. It appears that by circa A.D. 795 he became 
the overlord of the Deccan after which he turned to the Northern 
India and the date of the great campaign is supposed to be A.D. 
800.^* Compared to Dhruva’s northern expedition (c. A.D. 79°) 
the one launched by Govinda III was more elaborate covering a 
wider field and had far-reaching results. Could it be possible 
that before embarking upon such a mighty and ambitious task he 
performed the sacrifice with a view to meet the success? And at 
the time of the sacrifice the co-operation of the wife was not 

tr Dr. H. Goetz: Artibus Asiae, vol XV, 1/2, p. too. 

12 Jlic writer has followed Prof A. S. Altckar in quoting the dates 
as given in ‘The Age of Imperial Kanaaf , R. C. Majunidar, Ed, 

IHQ., MARCH, 1960 
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available which necessitated the wife to be scul//tured at the 
particular place viz. fatntsala^ For such a representation o£ the 
wife, in her absence, the example of the illustrious king Rama 
in the Rat^ayana might have served as a precedence. In that 
epic, it is seated that after Sita’s banishment, when Rama was 
performing Asuamedha sacrifice a golden image of Slta^* was 
made to serve as a proxy. In some other text, however, it is 
enjoined that the image of the absent wife is to be made of kusa 
grass. (*Anye ktisamaytM fatmfn krtva tu grbamedhinah/^ 
Agnih*otramupasante yavajjtvamanHvratah'). The name of the 
wife of Govinda III is given as Gamundabbe in some of his 
inscriptions.** But it is only after the hypothesis presented above 
is corroborated by other evidences that the image of the queen 
can be identified with any certainty. 

The yajhasala therefore was designed on the analogy to the 
yajhasala for Agnistoma which enshrined the Matrkas too. It no 
longer maintains its orthodox character as a place of incantation 
to invoke the Vedic gods, instead the Matrkas receive the obla- 
tions. It also signifies the synthesis between the old form and 
the new practice chat gained ground and asserted itself in the 
religious life of the people with the change of time. The 
arrangement of the Saptamatrkas in the centre of the yajhasala 
besides the usual import, might have had a different significance 
too which is understood when it is remembered that Agnistoma is 
primarily a soma sacrifice and in the ^gveda the Saptamatrkas^^ 
who apparently are described as Sapta Sindhavah are associated 


13 'fCahcamm mama patn'irh ca dtksityam jhdmsca karmanif Agrato 
Bharatah krtva gacchatvagre mahayasab (V, L. S. Patisikar, Ed. 
Rdmayana, 7. 91, ^5). 

1 4 J. F. Fleet: Indian Antiquary, vol. XI, p. 126 

15 SaptamatrkSs are clearly mentioned later ; (in Rv. iX. 3. 102) 
‘fajnanam sapta mdtarou vedhamasasata sriye'. Who these mothers are, 
though not very clear, the indications show their being river goddesses. 
The writer is thankful to Sri M, K. Dhavalikar ior bringing this reference 
to his notice. 
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with the extraction of the soma juice {Taveme safta sindhavah 
fraiisafn som% sisnate. ^v. IX.3.46). 

The choice of the place for locating the commemorative of 
the sacrifice could not liave been better, for Kailasa was the 
pride of the Rastrakuta family which is situated by the.side of die 
ancient trade route connecting the Deccan with xhe Northern 
India. Besides, the Jyotitlihga now worshipped in the nearby 
Ghrsnesvara temple was perhaps enshrined in Kailasa and at such 
a place the king, who performed the sacrifice, could not afford 
to let a chance go, unavailed of, when it came for him to contri- 
bute his part in making Kailasa in its present form, embellished 
with a galaxy of sculptural wealth. 


R. Sengupta 



MISCELLANY 


Survival of the Paippalada Athacvaveda 
in Eastern India 

An important discovery has been made of a large number of 
families who preserve and follow the Paippalada recension of 
tl\e Atharvaveda. They live in the state of Orissa and the 
adjacent regions of West Bengal and Bihar. They have their 
own ritualistic manuals and observe the traditional rites and cere- 
monies preserved in the sacred texts. Up to this day, the 
Vedic scholars of India and the Western countries were not aware 
of the existence of the Paippalada recension of Atharvaveda 
except that of a single mutilated manuscript of the Sarnhitd in 
Kashmir. Prof. D. M. Bhattacharya of the Research Department 
of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has traced several manuscripts 
carefully preserved in Orissa. The Professor has brought to 
light valuable facts and materials showing that the eastern part 
of India has been preserving from time immemorial an entire 
branch of the important Atharvana culture. He has got tape- 
recorded the Vedic mantras still chanted extensively by the 
Paippaladins of Orissa. 

The new evidence goes against the assumption that the 
Paippalada version of the Atharvaveda was exclusively associated 
with Kashmir, and was specially popular in that region. Prof. 
Bhattacharya has already taken in hand a critical edition of the 
Paippalada-samhita. He also intends to edit the Karmapahjika 
and the Angirasakalpa, two subsidiary works belonging to the 
Paippalada school of the Atharvaveda. 


N. Dutt 



ArdhaniriSvara in South Indian Sculpture 
Ardhaiiarlsvara (Isvara who is hall female) is a unique 
conception of the Hindu creative mind — the conception that 
the male and the female factors are indispensable entities in cos< 
mic evolution. The union of Siva and Parvatl has b^en described 
by Kalidasa as the blending of speech with^ its import.- 
Descriptions of Ardhanarlsvara are to be found in the Puranas, 
Agamas and Silpasastras such as the Matsya and Vayu Puranas, 
the Anisumadbhedagama, Suprabhedagama, Karanagama, 
Silparatna etc. The male aspect of Siva is sculptured on the * 
right side with appropriate ornaments, apparel and weapons, viz., 
the jatamakuta, the crescent moon on the head, the serpent king 
Vasuki adorning the right ear lobe, the trident, the kapala 
representing the begging bowl in the right hand, yajnopavtta of 
pearls and precious stones, the snake girdle and a loin cloth of 
tiger skin. He is urdhVa rctas. On the left half is seen Uma 
with her hair parted centrally, tilaka on her forehead, fatrakun- 
data in her left car, armlets, bracelets and rings adorning her 
arms and fingers. Tassels of beads hang down from her waist. 

In her left hand she holds either a mirror or a lotus flower 
{nllotpala) and her leg is painted with red laksa rasa.® The 
image usually has two, three or four arms. Sculptures with 
two and four arms arc racier rare while with three occur 
quite frequently. 

1. I 

3ni?r: ii 

(Raghuvamsa, canto, i) 

2. i 

5TT^ u 

t?rrw 5 i 

^ II 
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Popular tradition, has a fanciful legend to explain this com- 
posite form. Once the rsis in Kailasa went round' Siva and 
Pacvatl and paid their obeisance. But sage Bhrhgi, a devout 
worshipper of Siva that he was, could not think of anybody else 
and as such be did not go round Parvati. Enraged at this, 
Parvatl administered a curse that he be reduced to skeleton. 
Siva seeing the plight of his devotee unable to stand erect in his 
skin covered skeleton blessed him with a third leg, whereupon 
tlie.sage began to dance in ecstasy. Parvatl was much perturbed 
and wanted to humble Blirhgi. She performed severe penance 
to share Siva’s body so that slie could makeBhnigi circumambulate 
her also. The Lord pleased with his consort fulfilled her wishes. 
Undaunted by this trick of Parvatl, Bhrngi assumed the form of a 
beetle, bore a hole through in the centre of the chest and performed 
Pradaksina to Siva alone. Parvatl admiring the steadfastness 
of the devotee of her Lord showered blessings upon him. 

Another interesting episode regarding the conception of. Siva 
is to be found in the Vayu Purana.® In the beginning Sanaka, 

II 

II 

TR q?ilqf^ ii 

II 

^ qR qT#?qT I 

Matsya-Putana 260.1-10. 

3- ^ t ^ jnjRTTsmiR; ^titr i 

^ 11 

^ ^t%5 ^rtcrt; ii 
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Sanandana, ^anatana and Sanatkutnara the (our manasaputras 
were created by Brahma for originating life in this world. But 
they having attained jnana were neglecting their primary obliga* 
tion, and thereby brought creation to a standstill. The Supreme 
creator saw this and was annoyed. From His w/ath appeared 
an anthropomorphic half'inale-half'female form. 

Tirugnana Sambahda— a Saiva saint— -has a funny explana- 
tion for this aspect. In one of his Tevaram hymns sung in 
praise of the ‘Lord of Tirutelichery’ he wonders that Siva while 
begging alms from the Rsipatnis of Dandakaranya as Biksatana 
could not probably think of a safer place for Parvatl than to carry 
her in his person himself.^ 

The shaping of a half male and half female figure in a 
presentable and adorable form should have been a difficult task 
for any sculptor. A glance at the examples produced by the 
South Indian sculptors through the centuries would show how 
well they had done this job. 

The earliest representation of Ardhanarisvara in Tamil Nad 
is found in a niche at the north-east end of Dharmaraja Ratlia 
at Mamallapuram. Here the image standing erect has a 
jatamakiita and on the right side are seen ornaments and anatomi- 
cal features of Siva. The rigl'‘‘ upper arm holds a parasu* while 

% ?TT*renfT 5 TT ^I^T*IT i%Hceu: I 

^ ii . 

fsnrsrTtJfT^rfirg^ ii 

Vayupurana, 9. 65-69 

4 Karulang kadalipikan muttan karaipayuin 

Terula neduvidyadar tclichericr 

Y erulampalakekida vaippidaminriyc 

Varula miilaiyalai yor bagattu vaithe,-*-Sambandar Devaram 139:4. 

5 Mangaiydr kurukanda maluvalan — Ibid 104:7 
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the lower arm is in the abbaya pose. The loin cloth is seen 

extending upto the knee and tied with a snake girdle. Parvat! 

on the left is adorned with the characteristic ornaments of a 

woman. Iiy the upper arm is held a lotus flower (Lila Kamala) 

and the lowery)ne is left dangling loosely. Numerous bracelets 

adorn the uppA* arm. The garment extends up to the end of 

ankles; an anklet is also sculptured. Patrakundala adorns her car. 

The coiffure is worn in curls* and rebellious locks are allowed to 
« 

hang over the left shoulder in front. There is a slight broadening 
of the pelvis. 

The transitional phase from the Pallava to the Cola style 
is found at Kodumbalur in the erstwhile Pudukkottai State and 
in the Nagesvarasvami temple in Kumbakonam. The specimen 
from Kodumbalur comes from the Muvarkoil and is at present 
housed in the Government Musem, Pudukkottai. 

Muvarkoil with three shrines was constructed by Bhuti' 
vikramakesari, an ally and vassal of Sundara Cola Parantaka II 
(956-973 A.D.). The figure here is in erect posture (sambhaiiga) 
with three hands. Siva on the right half is holding a parasu in 
his upper arm while the lower caresses the forehead of the 
Vrisabha and is adorned with an anklet. The garment is well 
above the knee with the folds b^^au.t’fully depicted. Parvatl has 
only one arm decked with scvoral bracelets and holding a lotus. 
Drapery on the left is well nigh the ankle and tassels hang down 
from her waist. The sculpture with its smiling face is a fine 
specimen of plastic art. 

The other specimen from Nagesvarasvami temple in Kumba- 
konam is similar to that from Kodumbalur excepting in chat the 
locus in the hand of Parvatl is replaced by a mirror. The 
tribhahga pose with slight bending of the right foot and a 
corresponding tilt of the head adds to the charm and grace of 
Parvatl. The image stands on a padmapitha. These two exam- 
ples are a definite improvement over the Pallava specimen in 
posture, ornaments and apparel. The ample pelvis of the female 

6 Sadai oru pal orupilidanko] tal kujal — Ibid 364:4 
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Courtesy: Dept, of Archaeology. — Courtesy: Dept, of Archaeology, - Courtesy: Dept, of Archaeology 
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halt heightens the smallness oE the waist conEbrming to the des* 
Cription of the fair sex in classical Sanskrit literature. The 
slight bending of Siva’s right foot improves these anatomical 
features. 

Another Cola specimen comes from the Brihady(rara temple 
at Tanjore. This temple constructed by Raja Raj ^ (985«ioi4 
A. D.) stands our as a living edifice for the engineering talents 
of the ancient Tamils. Here the figure is rather squattish with 
a smiling face. The right leg is a little bent. As usual the 
right upper arm has the battle axe and the lower one is resting 
upon the forehead of the bull. The left arm adorned with 
bracelets is seen holding a parrot^^ (Liea Suka). Tassels hang 
down from the waist on the left side and the drapery seems to 
be diaphanous. Anklets are worn on both the legs. This 
charming figure of Ardhanarlsvara proclaims sculptural genius of 
the Cola artists of South' India. 

As*an example of the art of later Colas, a specimen from 
Somanathesvara at Palayarai, near Kumbakonam, may be con- 
sidered. The image is rather peculiar.® Heretofore we have 
seen that it is Siva, who is resting his hand on the forehead of 
the bull. But in this image, which has four arms,® Parvati is 
seen resting her lower arm on the forehead of the bull while the 
upper one has the padma. A Dattic axe is held in the upper 

7 . TTtcft rT«IT I 

it 

I 

51#^ II 

(Suprabhedagama 34th Patala) 

8. 5 1 

II 

wnnm gsrq; i 

(Silparatna 22nd Pa(ala) 


9 Cf : Mahabalipuram specimen. 
IHQ., MARCH, 1960 
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arm while the lower arm of ^iva is in the abhaya^posc. The 
left leg is bent a little. The grace and charm observed in the 
earlier specimens tend to decrease. 

A much later Cola specimen from Jambukesvaram or Tiru- 
vanikkavisv^m in Narttamalai, Pudukkottai, with the respective 
halves treatcoYS iu the cases described above shows clear evidence 
of conventionalised drapery and ornaments and lacks the beauty 
of the earlier examples and marks the commencement of the 
stylised character of later Cola work. The temple of Jambuke- 
svara ivas constructed by Parambudyar Kadamban Sengudiayan 
Gangadharan in the reign of Kulottunga II in about 1205 A. D.^® 

Much later in the Nayak period though the essential details 
arc retained the workmanship show characteristic peculiarities of 
the period such as the pointed nose, the posture, in the artificial 
arrangement of the drapery and tl»e sculpture becomes stylised 
in every respect. 

Apart from these what would appear to be erratic forms arc 
to be found in Tiruchengodc Salem and in Karuttittangudi 
(Tanjorc). 

The Karittittangudi example is unique in having the female 
pM:t on the riglit side (as against the left) and is found in the 
temple of Vasistesvara in Karandai, near Tanjorc. The image has 
three arms, two on the left artd^iYc on the right. The left upper 
arm is holding a parasu and the lower one is resting upon the 
forehead of the bull. The right leg is slightly bent. 

Thus one finds that the simple and lively forms of the early 
epoch gradually evolve into more and more stylised forms with 
the additional attributes or modifications. This will be evident 
also from the changing drapery with the advance of time. 

C. Krishnamurthi 6f K. S. Ramachandran 


to A Manual of Pudukotta State Vol. II part II pp. 1079. 



An l^known Inscription oE V. S. 1242 Eroin Mcwar 

The Abu Inscription oE V.S. 13^2 {I A. XVI, p. 345) and 
the Kumbhalgarh Prasasti oE V. S. 1517 (G. H. Ojha, History 
os Rajfutana Vol. II. p. 440) clearly state that luunarasimha, 
the Guhila ruler oE Mewar, was succeeded by hi/ son Mathana- 
sirnha and the latter by his son Padniasimha. Dr. H. C. Ray 
has remarked {Dynastic History of N. India, Vol. II, 1936, 
Calcutta, p. 1184) that “no inscriptions arc known Eor the 
reigns oE these two princes” but this view is no longer tenable 
at the [Aesenc moment. During my visit to Ata (near ECorawada, 
Mcwar) on 8. 7. 1959, I Eound an interesting slab (measuring 
36'' X 22") fixed to the leEt inside the sabhamandapa oE the local 
Siva Temple. A blurred inscription oE V. S. i 239 and consist- 
ing oE nine lines has been engraved on this slab as also noticed 
by G. H. Ojha in the Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum 
at Ajmer for the year ending March /92S, p. 3, no. IV. i.c. 
“I ith day oE the bright halE oE Caitra oE Samvat 12(3)9; when 
Maharajddhirdja Mahansimha was ruling at Nagda, 1^0 drammas 
were granted to the temple by one Deddaka’'. Tlie legible 
portion oE first two lines oE this blurred record may be presented 
as Eollows: — 

Line I ^ S ] qrnsf® irfirr- 

Line 2 ; — etc. 

Mahanasimha is identical with Guhila ruler Mathanasimha 

• • • 

cited above. Recently, on i5-3'58, I discovered an interesting 
inscription oE two lines carved on the lintel preceding the entrance 
to ihe main shrine oE the Pancayatana Visnu Temple at Iswal, 
distant about 13 miles Erom Udaipur on Udaipur-Gogunda road. 
Incised on a rectangular slab measuring about 27 inches in length 

1 i. e. I The year 1239 is also 

quite clear here though the preceding phrases are in incorrect Sanskrit, 

2 i.c. Nagacla, distant about 13 miles from Udaipur. It was the 

capital of the Guhila rulers during this period 
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this newly discovered epigraph pushes the limit of. the regime 
of the same ruler (i.e, Mathanasimha) up to V. S. 1242. 
It is dated Thursday, nth day of the bright half of the month 
of Vaisakhi^of the Vikrama $amvat 1242. Probably it refers to 
the rcnovatiXa of a grant or a certain strip of land for the worship 
of deity name® as Vohigha Svami who has also been referred to 
as Vohigasvami in an earlier but blurred inscription of V.S. 1161 
(consisting of 7 lines) in this very temple at Iswal. This parti- 
cular religious edifice appears to have been in existence during 
the beginning of the i2th century A.D. The second line of 
the existing inscription of V. $• 1242 clearly refers to the name 
of the contemporary ruler as Mahanasiha; the remaining portion 
of the record of course being somewhat in an obscure condition. 
The legible portion of the incorrect text® may tentatively be 
presented as follows: — 

Line I ; — ?fl (Symbol) 11 3^ gCt 

Line 2 ; — I qiT ?:T 3 r«» 

^ ^72?% gri, 211^57^’ trr^r 11 

The existing inscription probably urges upon anybody not 
to usurp the Temple of the donation previously made and sub- 
sequently renovated in V.^. 1242 by Mathanasimha. It is 
thus evident, at the present moment, that his rule extended from 
V. S. 1239 to V. S, 1242 though it is not possible to state 
clearly and definitely the last regnal year of this Guhila Mathana- 
simha. A copper plate grant or V.S. 1251 from Kadmila 
(25 miles from Udaipur) of course refers to his son i.e. Padma- 

3 It is now for the cpigraphists to go ahead with the incorrectness or 
the text in all its det.iils. The use of for ^ aud ^ is equally 
interesting. 

q Does it refer to the original donation as having been made during 
the regime of one of his predecessors i.e. yikramasimha alias Puhja, cf. 
H. C. Ray, op. cit„ p. 1207? The matter needs further scrutiny, 

may even stand for 1^ thus referring to the land as having been donated 
in past ( ) or previously. 
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sfnsha as th\conteniporary ruler. A fragmentary inscription on 
the pillar of the Temple of Valkalcsvara Mahadeva at Nata- 
simhapura (Bhomat region, Mewar) also refers to the regime of 
Padmasit^a though the datc>portion is multilated therein 
(cf. Nathu Lai Vyas’s paper in Sodhayatrika, Hyfdi, Udaipur, 
Vol. V (3), pp. 50-52). Further discoveries arc ^gcrly awaited 
to throw more light on the reign-periods of Mathanasitnha and 
Padmasimha. Even then, the newly discovered inscription of 
V. S. 124a (=1185 A.D.) at Iswal is of great value for deter- 
mining the regnal years in respect of Guliila ruler Mathana«imha. 
An inscription of the year V. S. 1242 was also noticed 
by me at Kathadawan, distant about 4 miles from Iswal. 

K. C, Agrawala 



Identification of Vyaghrata^i Mandal4 

Long ago, the late S. N. Majunidar in his Notes appended 
to Cunningham’s Ancient Geografhy of India, propounded the 
theory thzt^yaghrataft mandala of some Bengal inscriptions was 
situated in Lo^er Bengal and that the late name Bagdi of Lower 
Bengal is derived from the word Vyaghratatl. Later on this 
identification has been accepted by some other scholars. 

In the inscriptions Vyaghratatl is a mandala of the Pandra- 
vardhdna bhukti. This mandala, however, docs not appear in 
the Gupta records that refer to the bhukti of PundravardHana. It 
first finds mention in the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala, 
then again in the Nalanda grant of Devapala, and for the third 
time in the Anulia inscription of Laksmanasena. In the Sena 
period of the history of Bengal, the bhukti of Pundravardhana, 
extended for some reason or other upto Lower Bengal in the south 
and comprised Vahga or the upper part of East Bengal in the 
east. But this dimension of the Pundravardhana bhukti is vouch- 
safed neither by the Pala records nor by the Gupta inscriptions 
where the limits of the bhukti are confined to North Bengal 
only. On the other hand there is absolutely no justification to 
suggest the derivation of Bagdi from Vyaghra except for a crude 
resemblance that exists between the two terms. What has led to 
the suggestion is obviously the fact that Lower Bengal, i.e., the 
Sundarban region, is infested with tigers (yyaghras). But the 
suggestion clearly connives at the other fact that tigers frequented 
before as even now many other parts of Bengal, particularly the 
Terai region of the- North and also the jungles of the Malda and 
Cooch-Bihar Districts. 

The legitimacy of the identification of Vyaghratatl mandala 
with the Sundarban region would, again, stand upon the exten- 
sion of the Pundravardhana bhukti upto Lower Bengal early in 
the Pala period, proofs for which we have none at present. As 
such, nothing warrants us to locate the mandala as referred to in 
the Anulia Inscription of Loksmanasena in Lower Bengal. The 
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extension o^the limits of the Pundravardhana bhukti in south 
and east in the Sena period is no proof, we must admit, for plac- 
ing the Vyaghratatl mandala in Lower Bengal under the comfor- 
table belief that the name Bigdi of an extensive region of West 
and South Bengal has been derived from the term Vvaghra. 

Add to this another consideration, to whicly attention was 
already drawn by the late N. G. Majumdar. In the inscriptions 
of the Sena Kings of Bengal we Bnd that the lands situated in 
different localities of Bengal are measured by separate standards 
of measurement. The lands situated in Lower Benga] were • 
measured by the Samataftya-nala measurement (Cf. Barrackpur 
Copper plate of Vijayasena). The lands of the Vyaghratatl were 
measured by the Vrsabka-Sankara-nala (Anulia copper plate of 
Laksmanasena), a measurement which according to the opinion of 
some scholars was introduced by Vijayasena himself. The 
Tarpanadighi grant of Laksmanasena indicates that in his time 
there ‘existed different standards of measurement in different 
parts of Bengal. The Uttara-Radha-mf/n^/o/^r of the Vardhamana 
bhukti like the VyaghratacI-m<i«d<i/4 followed the Vrsabha- 
Sankara nala system (Naihatl grant of Ballalasena). In the lower 
portion of the Vardhamana bhukti as is found in the Govindapur 
Inscription of Laksmanasena lands are measured by a different 
nala standard than that used in the upper region of the Var- 
dhamana-l'jbM^f/, i. e., Uttara-Radha. So it is possible that 
VyaghratatI-m4«d4/4 was not a region of Lower Bengal but was 
a region within the boundary of original Pundravardhana bhukti, 
i. e., in North Bengal. We may, therefore, conclude that 
VyaghratatI-m4nd4/4 of the Pundravardhana bhukti is required 
to be placed somewhere in North Bengal. 


Aparna BanerJi, 



Kaifasa : A Jyotiriinga at Ellora 

TIjc following stanza occurs in the verses from the Siva 
Purina which enumerates the twelve most revered Jyotirlingas 
in India : 

JTTiiw i 

^ ;rT?r5?f 11^ 

Most of the Jyotirlingas mentioned in the Siva Purina have 
beCn satisfactorily identified with the existing ones in India 
because their exact location has also been clearly given in the 
text. The location of Ghusmesa has not been nientioned clcaily 
but it may be identified with the Ghrisnesvara at Ellora, District 
Aurangabad, Mahaiashtra State. 

The legendary account regarding the existence of a Jyotirlinga 
at Ellora is indicative of the derivation of the name Ghusmesa. 
It is said that a certain Brahmin, Sudharma by name, had two 
wives who were sisters. The younger wife Gliusma was hated 
and envied by the elder wife of the brahmin though she was her 
eider sister. She killed the son of Ghusina and threw the corpse 
of the child into the lake nearby on the outskirts of the village. 
Ghusma was a pious devotee of Siva and therefore by his grace 
her son was brought into this world again but Ghusma prayed 
the Lord Siva to forgive her elder sister for her heinous crime. 
Siva, pleased on occount of her sheer virtuous behaviour and her 
devotion, stayed there in the form of a Jyotirlinga according to 
Ghusma's request. 

Wc cannot test the historicity of this Puranic myth. Yet 
from the similarity between the names, the Ghusmesa can be 
identified with the Ghrisnesvara at Ellora. It is noteworthy that 
there is a beautiful lake by the side of a hillock at Ellora to the 
south of the village.* 

1 Siva Purina, Dhyana Sambtta, Adhyaya 38. 

2 Near the Ghrisnesvara temple at Ellora there is another tank built 
in the i8th century A. D. probably by Ahiiyabai Holkar. Tradition has 
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The Gh^jsnesvara temple at Ellora, which constructed by 
Ahilyabat Holkar, the pious princess of Iiulorc (i765-'95 A.D.), 
is an excellent specimen of the Maratha architecture. It is 
worshipped even today by thousands of pious Hindus who believe 
that the shrine is the same Jyotirlinga which is referred to in the 
Puranas. It is rather absurd to believe that the temple represents 
the Jyotirlinga as it is comparatively of a later date while the 
literary reference is of an earlier period.* 

This poses a problem regarding the identification of elie 
Jyotirlinga at Ellora and we have, therefore, to search for aciothcr 
important Saivice shrine at Ellora. There is no other shrine of 
Siva of sufficient importance at Ellora except the Kailasa^ the 
Cave XVI at that place. This magnificent rock-cut temple, an 
epic in stone, ascribed to the Rastrakuta monarch Krsna 1 (953- 
58 A.D.), is perhaps the most remarkable of the cave temples 
in India. The shrine was held in high reverence by the 
Rastrakuta kings who lavishly decorated the temple with 
paintings and adorned the principal shrine with gold and jewels 
like rubies.* It is spoken of in the Rastrakuta epigraphs as a 
svayambJyii shrine. It may, therefore, be the Jyotirlinga of the 
Puranic myth. 

That the Kailasa (or Rangmahal) was the origin d Jyotirlinga 
even in those days is clear from the very name Ghrisnesvara. 
The word Ghrisnesvara is derived from the Sanskrit root 

it that it was built by the King Elii and its waters are supposed to possess 
miraculous properties and arc said to have cured that king of a disease 
from which he was suffering, in gratitude for which he is said to have 
founded that village which derives its name from himself and to have 
excavated the temple of Kailasa, i.e. Cave XVI at Ellora. Here again the 
tank of the legend may be the one I have mentioned above. 

3 The date of the Siva PurSna is also debatable. It is admittedly 
of a later date but not certainly older than the loth century A.D. for 
A1 Biruni knows it (Sachau, Al Birnni's India, I, 130). Dr. Pusalkar has 
ably proved it to be later than the Vayu PhfSna, {Studies in Epics and 
Puranas, p. 41). 

4 /. /i., XII, p. 228. 

IHQ, MARCH, 1960 
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Kailasat A fyetirlinga at EUora 

and its meaning *as given by Monicr Williams i%tofolish\ to 
grind; to crush; to rub. Thus the word Ghrisnesvara implies 
the shrine of the god which is polished by chiselling and 
crushing the rock. The Kailasa, the chef-d’oeuvre of the Hindu 
rock-cut temples, must have received this appellatio.i on account 
of its rock-cut nature. There need therefore be no doubt that the 

I 

Kailasa was the ancient Jyotirlihga of the Puranic legend. 
Unfortunately the shrine is not in worship today but was wor- 
sliipped in the ancient past. A 1 Masudi, the famous Arab 
geographer,® who is the first to make a reference to the EUora 
Caves, alludes to it as being a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
In the 13th century also it was worshipped as is evident from 
the fact that the princess Devaldevi of Gujrath was captured by 
the soldiers of the Sultan Allauddin Khilji when she had been 
to EUora possibly to worship the shrine.* 

As the lihga was destroyed during the Mogul regime the 
Hindus, who do not worship a broken idol, discontinued its 
worship. 

M. K. Dhavalikar 


5 Historical Sketch of the Niz.in\’s Dominions, II, 442. 

6 Ihid„ 44^. 
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fiticnnc Lamottc : HISTOIRE DU BOUDDHISME 
INDIEN DES ORIGINES A L’ERE SAKA. Louvain 1958 
pp. xii4-862 with 30 plates, 7 Plans and 5 Maps' 

The work is a magnum opus with a modest title "History 
of Buddhism." The author has put together in a neat, concise 
and at the same time in a clear style all that is connected with 
the actual history of the origin and development of Bucldhism 
from us origin to the early Christian eras. The topics dealt 
with are vast and varied but all throwing a flood of light on the 
historical evolution of Buddhism, e.g., political history of the 
period concerned; legends and traditions from Indian and 
Chinese sources; expansion of Buddhism with its causes and 
archaeological remains; its progress and regress in the different 
periods; its relation with the foreign rulers, who came and 
settled in India; its divisions and sub*divisions into various 
sects, with their doctrines and geographical distribution; the 
growth of the languages of the Buddhist literature; its philo- 
sophy and psychology and its teachings, which ended in the 
advent of Mahayanic creeds and beliefs. The range of 
topics reveal the tremendous amount of energy and patience 
bestowed by the author on the work. It appears to us 
to be amazing that a single author and not a team of writers 
could deal with, so intelligently, accurately and efficiently so 
many subjects as history and legends, philosophy including 
psychology, art and architecture, political .and religious factors 
for and against the growth of Buddhism along with minor points 
of sectarial differences. 

The work evinces in every chapter not only the author’s ency- 
clopaedic knowledge but also his immense patience and persever- 
ance in collecting and marshalling the findings of a large number 
of present day scholars of repute during the last half-a-century. 
The author, in fact, has left nothing untouched both in his study 
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and collection of faces as also in his analysis of the various forces 
which moulded the career of Buddhism in India in the pre- 
Christian era. The work will be exceedingly valuable to young 
scholars to Bnd out what has already been written in the Held 
of Buddhism and where these results are available, and what are 
the aspects left to him to work out in detail. The author has 
presented the vast amount of materials in such a well-arranged 
and charming manner that I felt disappointed when I came to 
the, end of the book as the author did not write further about 
the post-Christian period of Buddliism. I hope the author will 
have patience and energy to give us a comprehensive history of 
Buildhism like the present one uj) to the Pala period. 

N. Dutt 


JMnted by Jogesh Chandra Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
Private Limited, 9. Panchanan Ghose Lane. Calcutta-9. 



The Vaitanasutra* 

XXXVII 

1 . “Oh friend of gods ! I ask you for infortnation, if you 

have seen into the matter with your mind. What arc the three 
steps, by which Visnu became victorious; what arc they by 
which he pervaded this entire universe ? ” • 

2. To his answers and enquiries he (the Brahman) replies! : 
“The Purusa entered into the five (breaths); these became firm 
in Purusa. 1 reply this to you : as protector of the sacrifice you 
do not stand higher than me. Distant as you are, you are neither 
later than me, nor earlier; what then ^ Oh wise, be quite at this, 
you speak an instructive word, you do not stand on the same 

level as with me^. 

3. * After, all have come out (of the Sadas) they address the 
stanza; I ask you (the sacrificer) about the extreme corner of the 
earth” (IX. 10. 13) and he replies : “This altar*’ (IX. 
10. 14). 

4. On the third day (of the Asvatriratra) the first two 
savanas arc like those of the Caturviihsa day. 

* Continued from ItlQ., vol. XXXV, No. 4, December, 1959, 
Supplement, p. 1 13. 

I The portion of Garbe's text, which stands as : na tvam faro varo 
manna fiirvah has been differently translated by Caland. The latter 
translates : “Weder du stehst mir voran, noch ein spiiterer noch ein 
friihercr.” Trans. “Neither you stand before me, nor you are later nor 
earlier.” But we like to read faro varo as faro'varo and, consequently 
interpret fahh as remote and avarah later; now, the word avarah quite 
perfectly stands as a correlative of furvah and gives the meaning here, we 
have suggested. Besides, there are two negative particles na, which should 
stand before avarah and fiirvah respectively. So there is no reason to 
assume its occurrence further before farah too. Obviously, our inter* 
pretation which requires no modification of the text with assumption of 
the negative particle na before farah has a greater claim for accuracy 
than that, which is based upon such an assumption, as Caland has made. 
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5. The Stotriya and the Anurupa (-trcas) Tn the Ajya 
sastra of the Braliinanacchamsin are the usual (i.e. those, which 
are prescribed for Jyotistoma). 

6. The third savana and what follows are like those of 
the Atiratra. 

« 

7. After the conclusion of the Asvamedha there takes place 
a sacrifice of five animals, which are to be bound to a sacrificial 
post, that is gored*. 

8. (After the Asvamedha) there take place in every season 
six animal sacrifices, dedicated to Agni, Indra, the Maruts, 
Mitra-Varuna, Indra-Varuna and Agni-Visnu. 

9. In the Purusamedha the number of sacrificial animals, 
wliich arc to be offered in every season and which are to be tied 
to the gored sacrificial posts, is double. In the Sarvamedha the 
number is multiplied fout'fold. 

10. The Purusa-medha follows the ritual of the horse- 
sacrifice. 

11. It begins before the Caitra-full-moon and ends with the 
distribution of the desired gifts to the sacrificial priests. 

12. The Istis arc intended for Agni Kama, (Agni) giver 
and (Agni) path-preparer. 

13. He (the Brahman) loudly proclaims to the people : 
“May all the possessions acquired by the sacrificer by conquest 
come together (to him).” 

14. The sacrificer proclaims (to tlic people) : “For whom 
shall I give the thousand cows and hundred horses as treasures 
to the relatives ? Through whom shall I attain my ends. 

15. If a Brahmana or a Ksatriya offers himself, the people 
say: “The endeavour is successful.”* 

16. If such a person be not available he should conquer his 
nearest enemy (rivals) and offer him. 

2 Caland points out that in the Black Yajurveda the word Visahha- 
yiipa, which Gatbe reads, has been substituted by Visalayupa. 

3 Caland suggests that the word acaksate of the text of Garbe should 
be emended as acakseta. But icaksate might be an irregularity occurring 
in the original text. 
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1 7. F^r him he should give that (mentioned in the sutra 
14 above) to his relations. 

18. He should (forcibly) take the entire property of him, 
whose wife meddles into the matter and announce loudly : “I 
shall kill this non-brahmin lady.” 

ig. When the man (settled for offering) is baoiied, decorated 
and set free (for one year) the Brahman utters these hymns 
over him : ‘‘The Purusa of thousand inns (XIX. 6) and “By 
whom the heel” (X. 2). , 

20. Throughout the year (during which the man, set free, 
moves £fbout) there take place the Istis in honour of Pathya, 
Svasti, Aditi and Anumaci. 

21. At the end of the year there takes place the animal 
sacrifice, dedicated to Indra'Pu§an. 

22. The third day is fixed for the performance of the 
Mahavrata. 

2j. While the man (selected for sacrifice) is tied to the 
sacrificial post he (the Brahman) utters the three hymns: “Let 
it rise’’ (XVIII. i, 44-46) but he recites the concluding stanzas, 
meant for indicating rise, while the same man is set free. 

24. While the man (selected for sacrifice) is brought to the 
Samitra fire the Brahman recites the stanzas, which are indicative 
of the man’s approach to the fire. 

25. While the man (selected for sacrifice) is laid down the 
Brahman recites the two stanzas: “Be there happiness to him” 
(XVIII.2.19.20). 

26. While the man is killed the Brahman recites the 
Sahasra-vahu (hymn) (XIX-6), the Yama (stanzav) and the Saras- 
vatl stanzas. 


XXXVIll 

I. Now, in order to cure the sacrificer he (the Brahman) 
recites to him the stanzas: “From your eyes” (II. 33), “I set 
you free” (1.10.4), “Oh you gods (IV. 13), “In whose” (VI.84), 
“Quickly go from here’’ (Kaus.sutra 87.8) and “May the wind 
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come and blow all ewer" (Kaus.sutra 117-4) » happens in 

a meeting (of the sacrificcr and the Bralnuan)*. 

2. The female attendants recite in front : “A nice tank, 
whose water is drinkable" {XX. 128.9)*. 

3. The performance, in which there occurs the recital of 
the stanza: vRisc, oh wife” has been treated*. 

4. All whisper then : “What spirit of us, now with the 
fathers” (etc. Kaus. sutra 88.29). 

,5. After the enigmatical question (of the Hotr and the 
Adhvaryu) t!ic Brahman ciujuircs of the udgatr: “The cows 
cat grass c.igctly and carelessly ; i saw them moving sogether 
witli tile cowherds. When called they approached near cheer- 
fully , how the owners (of these tows) are happy with them.- 


^ Atcortiiiig to Monici Williams ilic 

speech’. U tlin is coiicct die translation should he made like dii.s 
"it so happens in .m .ihusive language". But this docs not agree with 
the locative cascc.uiing ol the hum. The root 'wk/ja indicates ‘to 
unite, meet, form pairs" (u,m which the wouls Miihm.a comes. So we 
have translated Meth.itu as mcctiiu'. 

5 <^»l-uul takes the poititm .-Ucr/aauc ,hc previous sutra 

as p..it of tins .sutra. Further lie emends as mcr/a.te. This 

nukes his translation tot, illy diltcrent from whit we have given He 
tra..s ..t<.s;_“I.ssc-himpftder Brahman nm (dci Si.ophe): ein wohl 
rmkharcr leiC; ...it dcr vorluigehcmlen (Strophe sclimpfen) dk 

'.K- ..,,k who„, I, ..id, .h.,,„ccdi„s I,; 

iiKctpmjiio,,. Hu mtorprcutioci is ,l„„b,(u| but we too do j 

... - bettet Ptoond, .l sl.ot.ld be n.eotioo.d bet. 
approve this emendation of Calami (JRAS 19,0 p. 937), 

6 Caland informs us that it occurs iu the Kaus ' sutra 80 4c Fmm 

am we come to know that it is the command of the Biahm!^' I 

-....bo Up b, tb. stdeo, tbe kiUed ..ettbeta, pe„„., rria”.,:: 

c.j..d.'i;’rd::;::!;:4:: r!;:: 

.»» .1 .he best bail o, tbe fitst lib. sbo.H be. ..pbo 
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6. Aft^ his reply and counter questit>n the Brahman 

replies: “(There might be a man), whose daughter is blind 

indeed from birth ; is there a man, equipped with wisdom, who 
would marry her. Who would hurl his weapon against him, 
that marries her and sues for her®.” 

7. The fourth day of the Purusamedha is likd the fourth 
day of the Prsthya sadaha ; the fifth day is an Atiratra. 

8. When the middle (i.c. the third day) becomes a day 

of the Atiratra (and not of the Mahavrata) the fourth and the 

fifth days become Ukthya and Agnistoma. . 

9. On the last day, in which also a horse sacrifice takes 
place there are two kinds of sacrificial priests — the wives and 
those commanding orders®. 

10. The first two days of the horse-sactifice and the three 
of the Purusamedha arc for the Sarvamedha, which is to be 
performed like the Purusamedha. 

11. * The days of the same are: One Agnistut (i). One 
Indrastut (2) One Suryastut (3), One Vaisvadevastut (4), the 
third day of the Purusamedha is the fifth day, a Viijapcya (the 
6ih day) and one Aptoryaman (the 7th day). 

12. On this day they kill the sacrificial animals of every 
kind. 

barley-field (for pasture) pctvadc it being faithful”. ..The word yava 
means ‘barley’ and not “grass”. Further, we do not understand which 
particular expressions of the text he translates by the words ‘eagerly’ 
(begierig) and ‘carelessly’ (sorglos). Again, the expression aksantd of the 
text is a combination of the words aksan tab. The former is the finite 
verb, of which the subject is the gdvah and the latter is the object of the 
verb afasyam following, of which the subject is T’ understood. 

8 Caland is inclined to emend the word fratifrasne of the text of 
Garbe as fratifrasndd. Keith is against such emendation. Vide JRAS, 
1910, p 937. 

9 Caland translates Praisakrtah as ‘servants’ (Dicner); but 'Praisakrt' 
is ‘one, who commands orders’ ; as such it does not agree with the idea of 
the ‘Diener’, ‘servant’ who carries out orders, but does not himself 
command. Caland opines that the simultaneous performance of Aiva- 
medha and the Purusamedha sacrifices is a very unusual phenomenon. 
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1 j. The last\wo days ol the Prsthyasadaha (ar^ the eighth 
and the ninth days ot the Sarvainedha). A Visvajit, which is 
to be observed like the Atiratra, is the tenth day. 

x^. At the end oi the year the sacrihjcr throws the lower 
Arani into the Garhapatya (hre) and the upper into the Ahavaniya, 
then takes tlie hre witli the words: “This is your birth place * 
(III. 20. i) and moves to the torcst^^. 

1^, These arc the sacrifices of a Ksatriya. Here ends the 
Seventh chapter ol the Vaitanasutra, annexed to the Atharvaveda. 

r 

XXXIX 

1. Now the modifications of the Stotriyas. 

2. In the hkalias, in all the places, where there is no 

mention of any specific rule the Scoiriya*trca of the Ukthasastra 
of tlic Bralunanacchaihsin is constituted. by the hymn: “We 

praise your ecstasy’’ (XX. 61.1-3). 

3. In the Brhaspati-sava the Stotnya ot the Ajyasastra is : 
“I sing tliat in the Suma-dnnk ' (XX. 78), while th-»t of the 
Prstha-sastra is : “We have him indeed yesterday** (XX. 57). 
In the first two Savanas (i.e. the liist and the second) the same 
treas serve as the Ukthamukha-irca and also as the conclusion. In 
the Midday savana the beginning trea ot the concluding passage 
is wanting. 

In the Gosava and Abhisccaniya the Stotriya-crca of the 
Ajya sastra is: “Ihcy yoke the yellow and red.** (XX. 26.4-6). 

5. In the Sycna, Svuiidaihsa, Ajira and Vajia the Stotriya- 
treas in the Ajyasastta arc: “To one, who creates the beautiful 
form lor help'* (XX. 57. 1-3) or “May the songs delight you’’ 
(XX. 93. 1-3), while m the Prstha sastra are: “We invoke 
indeed you*’ (XX. 98). 

6. In the Apurva the Stnriya of the Prstha-sastra is: “ To 
you tor preliminary drinking” (XX. 95). 

10 waland suggests that the word samsprsyd here bears the sense 
of samSropya. 
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7. In Ac Vritya-stomas the Stotriyas of the Ajya- and the 
Prstha-sastras arc : “Come here and take your scat” (XX. 68. 
11-69. 1) and “Now, Oh Indra, fond of praise” (XX. loo). 

8. In the Agnistuts the Stotriyas of the Ajya and Prstha- 
stotras arc: ‘‘One, who is fit to be implored and to be respected” 
(XX. 102) or “We choose the Agni as our messenger” (XX. 101); 
“We implore the Agni for offering help to us” (XX. 103. 1-2) 
or “Agni, come here with the Agnis” (XX. 103. 2-3). 

9. In the Tivrasut, Upasada and Upahavya the Stotriyas of 
the Ajya- and Prstha-sastras are : “This is yours, you call on 
him” (X'X. 45) and “To you, oh lord, rich in treasures” (XX 
104); similarly also in the Vyusti-dviratra. 

10. In the Gosava-Vivadha- and Vaisya-stomas the stottiyas 
of the Ajya and Prstasastras are : “To Indra, from all sides 
of you” (XX. 39. 1-3), ‘‘One, who is to be invoked by all” 
(XX. 104. 3-4). 

11. In the Pracina-stoma the Stotriya-pragatha of the Prstha- 
sastra is: “Oh Indra, you in all expeditions.” 

12. In the Raj the Stotriya of the Prstha-sastra is : 
“Which king of men” (XX. 105. 4-5). 

13. In the Udbhid and Valabhid the Stotriya of the Ajya- 
sastra is ; “The sacrifice strengthened Indra” (XX. 27. 5, 28.2). 

14. In the Indra-stoma the Stotriyas of the Prstha and 
Uktha-sastras successively are : “Oh Indra, lead us to knowledge” 
(XX. 79) and ‘‘This great courage is yours” (XX. 106). 

15. In the Vighana the Stotriyas of the Ajya and Prstha- 
sastras arc : “The people to his rage” (XX. 107. 1-3) and 
“That was in all the best” (XX. 107. 4-6). 

16. In the Suryastut the Stotriyas of the Ajya- and the 
Prstha-sastras are : ‘‘May it bring the jatavedas” (XX. 

1 3-1 5) and “Bright is the mark and the appearance of gods” 
(XX. 107. 13*15)“. 

1 1 We have translated the portion citrarh devanam keturanikam in 
the light of Caland’s translation, which is: “Icuchtend der Gotter 
wahrzeichen und Erschcinting”. But another translation may also be 
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17, In the Vajra and the Punahstoma the Stfotriya of the 
Uktha-sastra is: “May you bring Indra hither to us (XX 108). 

18, In the Sarvajit, Rsabha, Marutstoma and the last 
Sahasra the Stotriyas of the Ajya and Pjrstha-sastras are: “May 
you sing that in his Soma>drink (XX. 78) and ‘‘We have him 
yesterday (XX. 97. 1-2). 

19, In the first two Sahasras the Stotriya of the Prstha- 
sastra is : “Of the sweet, now occurring in the middle (XX. 
109. 1-2). 

XL 

1. In the Viraja, Bhumistoina, Vanaspatisava, ’Ivisi and 
Apaciti, Indragnyohstoina and Indragnyoh-kulaya the Stotriyas 
of the Ajya and the Uktha-sastras are: “The pressed Soma juice 
to Indra” (XX. 1 10) and “Oh Indra, if you the Soma in Visnu” 
(XX. III). 

2. In the Viraja, Agnehstoma, Agnehkulaya the Stotriyas 
of the Ajya- and the Prsthya-iastras are: “We choose Agni as 
our messenger” (XX. loi) and “May we implore Agni for help” 
(XX. 103. 1-2). 

3. In the Vinutti and Abhibhuti, in the Pasi and Maraya, 
in the Sada and UpaLada, in the Samraj and Svaraj the Stotriyas 
of the Ajya- and the Prstha-.sastras arc : “All whatever to-day, 
oh killer of Vrtra” (XX. 1 12) and “May you hear from us the 
both sides of it” (XX. 113). 

4. On the days of the Rajasuya the Stotriyas of the 
Uktha-sastras arc: “Oh Indra if you the Soma in Visnu” 
(XX. 1 11), “Now, oh Indra, the friend of songs” (XX. 100), 
“You are indeed without a rival now” (XX.114), “Qh Indra, 
may you bring us hither” (XX. 108). These stotriyas are 
prescribed also for the Caturaha— and the Pancaha— ahlnas, for 
the Dasaha and also for the Chandoma-dasaha. 

5. In the Tivrasut, on both the Ekahas, which possess 
four stomaparyayas, in the last two sahasras, in the Dasapeya 

suggested. We can render it quite suitably as : “Bright is the marl: of 
the gods, which is their splendour.’’ 
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and also tjjic Vibhraiiisayajna the Stotriya the Prstha-sastra 
is: "As iE boiling yourselE within the rays oE the sun’* 
(XX. 58. 1-2). 

6. In the Sadyahkras without the Syena the Stotriya of the 
Ajya sastra is: "I have indeed from the father” (XX, 115. 1-3). 

j. In the Ekahas celebrated like the Atitatt*as the follow- 
ing conditions obtain :, in both the Sarvastomas the Stotriyas 
oE the Prstha-sastra are: ‘‘We need not be as strangers” 
(XX. 116), "He, who alone runs on the back oE the water” 
(IX. 10.9-10). 

8. • In the Trivrt — , Pancadasa — , Saptad.isa — , Ekavinasa— , 
Trinava — , Trayastrirhsa — , and the Navasaptadasa — atiratras 
the Stotriyas of the Prstha-sastras are : "May you hear from 
us the both sides of it” (XX. 1 13), "We have him yesterday” 
(XX. 97), "Oh Indra, drink the Soma, it stimulates you” 
(XX. 1 17). 

9. * In the Abhijit which is celebrated like the Atiratra the 
Stotriya of the Ajya-sastra is: ‘‘Cheer the lord of the cattle with 
the recital of verse” (XX. 2 2.4-6). 

10. IE the same be celebrated like the Ekaha and not the 
Atiratra then : “To you. Oh mighty, in the pressing” (XX. 22. 

*' 3 )- 

11. On the day of the Caturvithsa, celebrated like the 
Atiratra the Stotriyas of the Ajya and the Prstlia-sastras are: 
"Oh Indra, come hither, shining brilliantly (XX.84) and ‘‘May 
you not utter any thing else” (XX.85.1-2). 

12. in the Visvajit, which is celebrated like the Aiitatra, 
the Stotriya of the Uktha-sastra is : "He, who alone distributes” 

(XX.63.4-6). 

13. In the Visuvant, which is celebrated like the Atiratra 
the Stotriya of the Prstha-sastra is:. "Oh Indra, bring succour 
for us” (XX.79.1-2)! 

14. On the days of the Svarasaman, which is celebrated 
like the Atiratra, on the Go- and Ayus-day of the Abhiplava 
sa^aha in (among) the remaining and so also on the day of the 
Prstha, which contains twenty one Stomas the Stotriyas of the 
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Ajya, Prstlu-antl Ultllia-sastras arc: “Indra with the bones of 
Dadhyahe (XX. 41), “The hero, who is superior to all the army 
of the enemies” (XX. 54), "you arc indeed heroic” (XX.6o)^’. 

XU 

1. In the Vyusti, Ahgirasa-, Kapivana- and Caitraratha- 
dviratra the Stotriya of the Uktha-sastra on each occasion on the 
first day is: "We extol this intoxicating drink of you’’ (XX.61). 
On.cach occasion on the second day the Stotriya of the Prstha- 
sastra is: "To the hero, who is superior to all the army of the 
enemies” (XX. 54). 

2. In the Vaisvadeva of the Caturmasya ceremony, in the 
Garga-, Vaida-, Chandomavat-, Paraka-, Antarvasu and the 
Asvamedha-triratra the Stotriya of the Prsthya-sastra on the first 
day of each is: "Help well. Oh lord of help” (XX.i 1S.1-2). 

3. In the Sakamedha (triratra) the Stotriya of the Prstha- 

sastra on the first day is: "We invoke Indra for the .divine 

service’’ (XX. 118.3-4) 

4. On the first day of the Vaida-tririttra and on the first 
Svarasaman day the Stotriya of the Uktha-sastra is: "Oh Indra, 
may you lead us” (XX.ioS). 

ij The word s'r-tffrt ot the text creates some confusion. We do not 
know what it exactly means in the present context. Does it indicate ; 
'•In the remaining days of tiic Abhiplava” or “In the remaining days 
of the IhsUia”? If the latter be the correct translation how to connect 
the word ckdvimiii witli it. Docs the word ckaui,hsa refer to the 
twentyone Stomas, whi<.h we have done above? Hie siitra is not clear to 
us. Culand s translation makc.s confusion worse confounded. \Ve i]iiute 
the translation of Galagd below : "Bci den (als AtirStra gefeierten) Svara 
saman (-Tagen), dem Ayus-und dem Go Tag vom Abhiplava (-sadaha) 
s'esesu. Bci dem (als Atiratra gefeiertem) vom I’lsdiya (-sadaha) Teil 
ausmachenden einundzwanzig Stomas ciithaltcndcn Tag (sind die Stotriyas 
zum Ajya-, Prsdia-und Uktha-sastra) etc:’’ Trans. “On the days of the 
Svarasaman, celebrated like the Atiratra. on the Ayus- and Go-day of the 
Abhiplava (-sadaha) sesesu. On the day, which is celebrated like the 
Aliratra and which contains twenty one Stomas (the Stotriyas of the 
Ajya, Prstha* and Uktha-iastras arc) etc.” It is very difficult to asccitain 
how far Calami is right, since the text is obscure. 
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5. Oft each occasion on the second day of the Triratras 
(mentioned within sutras 2-4) the Stotriyas of the Ajya-, Prstha- 
and Ukthakstras arc : “We urge on this very Indra" (XX.47. 
1-3), “The most-exccllent hymn has been sung” (XX. 119) and 
“We extol this intoxicating drink of you” (XX.6 1.1-3). 

6. On the second day of the Asva-tririitra the Stotriyas of 
the Ajya-and Prstha-sastras arc : “I pronounce the speech witli 
eight parts” (XX. 4 2), “Of the sweet, now occurring in the 
middle” (XX. 1 09). 

7. , On the second day of the first three days of the Prstha- 
sadaha, which are celebrated like the Trirutra the Stotriyas of 
the Ukthasastra are: “You are heroic indeed” (XX.6o.i'3) 

8. On each occasion on the third day of the Triratras 
(mentioned within sutras 2-4) the Stotriyas of the Ajya-, Prstha- 
and Ukthasastras are : ’ “The great Indra, who with power (XX. 
139),* “May you sing in praise of Indra, who is generous’’ (XX, 
51.1-2), “You arc heroic indeed” (XX. 60. 1-3) 

9. On the third day of the Sakamedlia, which is celebrated 
like the Atiratra the Stotriyas of the Ajya- and Prsth.i-sastras are : 
“We incite this Indra” (XX.47. 1-3), “Boiling yourself as if by 
the sun” (XX.58.1-2) 

I o. On each occasion on the third day of the Caturatras the 
Stotriyas of the Prstha-and Ukth.a-sastras are : “Boiling yourself 
as if by the sun” (XX. 58. 1-2), ‘‘Oh Indra, may you lead us” 
(XX. 1 08). 

11. On each occasion on the fourth day of these Caturatras 
the Stotriyas of the Ajya- and the Uktha-sastras arc; “The great 
Indra, who with power” (XX. 138. 1-3), "He, who alone distri- 
butes” (XX.63.4.6) 

12. Instead of these Stotriyas (mentioned in the sutra ii) 
on all the four days one may use optionally the following hymns 
as such (i.c. as Stotriyas) : "May we not be like the strangers” 
(XX. 116) “He who alone moves on the back of the waters” 
(XX. 1 0,9- 1 1). 
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13. On the (otirthday of the Saihsarpa and thee Caturvira' 
atiratra there appear optionally in the Ajya and the Prstha-sastras 
the following hymns as Stotriyas ; “He is yours, you attended 
him” (XX. <15), “Oh you, rich in treasure, this is meant for you” 
(XX. 1 04. 1-2). 

14. In th*e Pancaratras tlie Stotriyas are like those of the 
Trivrr and of the following days. 

15. On the second day of the Abhyasahgya and the Panca- 
saradiya-pancaratra the Stotriya of the Uktha-sastra is : “Oh 
Indra, may you lead us” (XX. 108). 

16. On the second day of the five days of the Prsthya 
(-sadalia), which are to be celebrated as the Pancaratra the Stotriya 
of the Uktha-sastra is: “You are heroic indeed” (XX. 60. 1-3). 

17. On the fifth day of the same Pancaratm the Stotriyas 
of the Ajya- Prstha- and the Uktha-sastras are : “Rising with 
strength” (XX. 42), “Indra, who exulted by drinking” (XX. 

56. x-3) “May you sing hymns in praise of Indra” ' (XX. 

62. 5.7). 

18. On the fifth day of the five days of the Abhiplava- 
sadaha, which ate to be celebrated like the Pancaratra the Stotriya 
of the Uktha-sastra is : “He, who alone distributes” (XX. 

63. 4-6). 

I9« On the third day of the Abhyasangya and the Panca- 
s.iradiya the Stotriya of the Prstha-sastra is : “Boiling yourself 
as if by the sun” (XX. 58. 1-2). 

20. On the Go-day of the Sadaha, which is to be celebrated 
like the Sadratra the Stotriya of the Ukthasastra is : “You are 
without a rival (XX; 114). On the Ay us day “Oh Indra, may 
you lead us” (XX. 108). 

21. On the fifth day of the same Sadararra the Stotriya 
of tiK Ufeeha-hstra is ; ■•Ol, Imira may you come to os as a 
friend” (XX. 64. 1-3) 

22. If the sixth day be an Ukthya the Stotriya of the 
Ukthasastra is ; “He, who alone distributes” (XX. 63. 4-6) or 
Oh Indra, if to that Soma, which is in Vunu” (XX. i u). 
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1. On the second day oE the Prsthya>sadaha, which is to be 
celebrated like the Sadratra, the Stotriya oE the Uktha-sastra is 
“You are heroic indeed” (XX. 6o. 1-3). 

2. On the third dry oE the same Sadratra the Scotriyas oE 
the Ajya-, Prstha- and Uktha-sastras are : “You' appear along 
with Indra” (XX. 4®)» “We, who have pressed the Soma Eor 
you” (XX. 52), “Oh Indra, may you lead us” (XX. 108). 

3. On the eighth day oE the Dasaha, which is to te 
celebrated like the Dasaratra the Stotriya oE the Prstha-sas'ra is: 
“Oh Indra, i£ in the east, west and north” (XX. 120). 

4. On the ninth day oE the same Dasaratra the Stotriya oE 
the Uktha-sastra is “Come hither, we shall sing in praise oE 
Indra” (XX. 120). 

5. During nine days o£ the Trikakuddasaratra the Stotriyas 
oE the Prstha-sastra arc the following (oE which the order of 
appearahee here conEorms to the order oE succession of the days) : 
“Oh lord of help, help profusely’’ (XX. 1 18.1-2), “May you 
please the lord of the cattle by the recital of the hymn” (XX.22 
4-6), “To him, who is wonderful and capable of giving resistance’’ 
(XX. 9. 1-2), “We have him yesterday” (XX.97), “The singers 
loudly recite hymn in honour of Indra” (XX.38.4-6), “Boiling 
yourself as if by the sun” (XX.58), “Who knows him by the 
Soma-drink” (XX. 53) “To him the hero, who is superior to all 
the enemies” (XX. 54), Oh Indra, if you are in the cast, west and 
north” (XX. 1 20). 

6. On the eighth day of the same Dasaratra the Stotriya of 
the Ajya-sastra is: “The great Indra, who by might” (XX. 138). 

7. On the first and the last Chandoma-days of the Dvada- 
saha, which’are to be celebrated like the Dvadasaratra, the Stotriyas 
of the Uktha-sastras arc: “Oh Indra, may you lead us” (XX. 108) 
and “He, who alone distributes” (XX.63./1-6). 

8. On the Svarasiman days the Stotriyas for the Ajya and 
the Prstha- sastr as successively are : “May you send the glowing 
hither” (XX.7 1. 1 1-13). “To him who ushers in good” (XX.46). 
Such is indeed in the Abhiplavasadaha. 
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9. In the Taruprsthasadaha the Stotriyas o( the Prs^ha- 
sastras arc the following, (of which the order is in conformity 
with the order of the succession of the days): “Oh hero, we 

shout in praise of you” (XX, 121), “We invoke you indeed” 
(XX. 98), “Oh Indra, if for you hundreds of heavens (XX.81), 
“Oh Indra, drink the Soma and get yourself intoxicated” (XX. 
117), “With which will the shining be hither to us” (XX. 124. 
1-3), “Shining may you be in our party” (XX. 128). 

• 10. After all these cited Stotriyas there comes the Anurupa 
rrca, 'which if possible, is to be restricted by the rules of the 
metre of the Stotriya. 

1 1 . Tlie Sattras, spread over the whole year, have been 
explained at the time of the description of the Gavamayana. 

12. By this the AhTnas and the Ratri>saltras too have been 
explained, according to some the Ekahas too. 

13. The arrangements of desires, which are obtained from 
the different Soma-sacrifices, arc to be borrowed from the 
Samavcil.i. 

14. The Alunas are celebrations, which extend over a period 
of two to twelve days ; and they cither begin with the Aiiratra 
or end with it. 

1 5. The Ratri-sattras arc the celebrations, wliich continue 
for more than twelve days, but less than a year. 

16. In tlv. Dasariitra there is one Atiratra in the beginning 
and another at the end. 

17. The Dvadasaha, which has got an Agnistoma in the 
beginning, is called an Ahina. 

18. One shoaild perform the sacrifices, which extend over 
thousand years, through the Visv.ijit, which is the prototype of 
celebrations continuing for thousand years. 

XLIII 

I. The Agnyadheya is performed in the spring for the 
benefit of a brahmin, who desires the sacred knowledge, in the 
summer for the benefit of the king, who desires might, in the 
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rains for the Jiciicfic of the Ksatriya, who dcsirds prosperity ; in 
the autumn it is admissible for all. 

2. For the sake of removing sickness it ends, according to 
some, with the dedication of the full-spoon gift. 

3. According to the junior Kausika (there is some prescription) 
for those, who perform merely the Agnihotra sacrifice. 

4. With regard to them it stands that the Agnihotra, which 

is prepared from the fresh crops, is offered during the time of 
the Agrayana.^^ ' 

5. The Agnihotra should be either of the sthalipaka* (i.e 
rice boiled with milk) or of the rice-gruel. 

6. When such is wanting one gives fresh grass to the 
Agnihotra-cow to eat and offers the Agnihotra with the milk of 
the same, desirous if he be of fortune. 

7. Keeping three fires ablaze is necessary^'. 


13 Calancl takes the siuras 3 and 4 as one sentence and translates 
accordingly. He, by sucli mingling, seems to make a confusion. 
According to him the translation stands as: ‘ Fiir dicjciiigen, wcichc 
(bloss) das Agnihotra peciodisch darbringen, iiir die (wild cs, das 
Agnihotra) nach Kausika junior bcim Agryayana (d,h. wenn die zeit des 
Agrayana dar ist) von dcr neucm (Fcld-frucht dargcbracht)’*. Trans. 
* bor those who merely olfer the Agnihotra periodically, for those, 
according to junior Kausika, in the Agryayana (i e, when the time of 
Agrayana is already come) it happens that the Agnihotra of the fresh 
Cl ops is offered.'’ Caland admits that the translation is not very clear. 
So he says. “Die Interpretation ist nicht ganz sichci ; viellcicht gclu’rt 
auch sutra 5 noch hinzu.*’ Trans. “The interpretation is not definite, 
probably the sutra 5 should also be taken along with thes'e.” But to us 
such a statement seems to be uncalled-for. 

14 It is ‘interesting to note that Caland translates nava ghasam as : 
ncue Frucht” which in English is “New fruit” i.c. crop. But this docs 
not seem to be happy as the term ghasa means also ‘grass' in Skt., which 
is offered to the cows. This is intended here. Besides Caland takes the 
word irlkamasya as a portion of the following sutra and not of this one. 
So he has omitted that portion in the translation of the present sutra. 
But we do not think that it is necessary. 

15 Caland, who construes Srikatnasya of the preceding sutra, with 
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8. Performance of the Agnihotra is necessary f6r one, who 
desires to reach to the lieaven. 

9. He, who desires to obtain all, performs it with fresh 
milk. 

10. He, who desires to obtain the power of the senses, 
performs it with curd.** 

11. He, who desires to obtain brilliance, performs it with 
fat. 

* 12. He, who desires to obtain beauty, performs it with 
mustArd oil. 

13. He, who desires off-springs, performs it with ‘ rice-pap. 

He, who desires the ownership of a village, performs 
ir with rice broth. 

15. He, who desires strength, performs it with the rice- 
crop. 

1 6. He, who desires to obtain the glory of a brahmin, 
performs it with the Soma. 

17. He, who desires prosperity, performs it with meat. 

18. He, who dcrires to obtain a long life, performs it with 
water. 

19. He, who desires to obtain all, performs the New and 
the Full-moon sacrifices. 

20. He, who desires to possess off-springs, performs the 
Daksayana-sacrificc. 

21. He, who desires to obuin cows, performs the Sakatu- 
pmsthapya sacrifice. 

22. He, who desires to obtain all, performs the Samkrama. 

23. He, who desires to obtain cows, performs the Ida-daclha 
sacrifice. 

24. He, who desires to possess off-spring, performs the 
Sarvasena sacrifice. 

the present one adds before his translation the portion “Fiir cinen dre 
Gliick wiinscht”. Trans. “For one, who desires fortune”,,. 

16 Caland translates the word Indriya as ‘Mut’ i.e. courage; but 
Indriya means also ‘senses’— here 'the power of the senses’, 
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*5‘ 4®* deriscs to practise sorc/try, pcrEortns the 

^aunaka sacrifice. 

26. He, who desires to possess off-spring, performs the 
Vasistha sacrifice. 

27. The Ayana of the heaven and the earth is prescribed 
for one, who desires a homestead. 

28. Those, mentioned above (in the sutras 20 to 26) 

are the periodical forms of the New and the Full-moon sacrifices. 

29. The Agrayana is prescribed for one, who desires food. 

30. The terminal sacrifice is prescribed for one, who desires 
all. 

31. The animal (goat) sacrifice, of which the offering is 
intended for Indra-Agni, is prescribed for one, who desires 
longevity, posterity and cows. 

32. The sacrifice of a yellow parrot or a ram, intended for 
Yama, is prescribed for one, who desires sound health and aspires 
for reaching the world of the fathers. 

33. The sacrifice of a male horse, intended for Tvastr, is 
prescribed for one. who desires to possess offsprings.*^ 

34. These two animal sacrifices are performed with a 
certain desire in the mind, 

35. The Soma-sacrifice (lasting for a day) is prescribed for 
one, who desires to obtain all. 

36. The Ukthya is prescribed for one, who desires to obtain 
cows. 

37. The Vajapeya is prescribed for one, who desires to 
exercise ab.solute control (over all). 

38. The Atiratra sacrifice is prescribed for one, who desires 
prosperity. 

39. The Gavamay.ina is prescribed for one, who desires to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice. 

17 Caland interprets the word Vadava as ‘a female goat’ or ‘ram’-, 
“unmaiilicher Bock” in his own words. He likes to identify it also with 
tipumsaka or napurhsaka. But Vadava is a horse, the feminine of which 
Vadavd, a mare, is well-known in literature. 
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40. The Rajasuya is prescribed for one, wh(\, desires to 
exercise absolute control (over all). 

41. Tbc Asvamedha and the Purusamedha sacrifices are 
prescribed for one, who desires to possess all. 

42. The Sarva-medha sacrifice is prescribed for one, who 
desires superiority. 

43. Since desires arc unlimited, so the varieties of sacrifices 
are countless. 

^ 44. They have been explained in the description of the 
originaj forms (Prakrti). 

45. The order of sacrifices is to be known from the 
Brahmanas and also the manner by which an oversight is to be 
adjusted (by insertion of necessary aphorisms). 

46. He, who reads both these Kalpas and knows them 
really, obtains prosperity by the performance of ail the sacrifices 
and finds all liis desires fulfilled.** 

47. So it is said also : “This statement of the Br.ahman 
is true with regard to the re.'tdcr as also with regard to the 
sacrificcr.” 

Here ends the Pighth Chapter of the Vaitanasutra, annexed 
to the Atharvaveda. 

{Concluded) 

S. N. GhoSAL 


18 The two Kalpas represent the Katisikasutra and the Vaitanasutra, 
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Recently I had an occasion to visit the Bhoram Deo Temple 
which, as Cunningham described it, “is situated in a small circular 
valley of the Mekhala range of hills near the village Chapari, 
1 1 miles to the east of the town of Kawardha,* or Kamardha 
as it is written on the maps. The valley is about one mile in 
diameter, with two narrow openings on the east, which are 
covered by a long low ridge, standing out about a quarter of a 
mile from the foot of the range. The village of Chapari lies 
in the southern gap behind the ridge. The Bhoram Deo Temple 
stands at the western end of a long embankment which forms a 
large lake on the north side of the valley.”* 

The temple “is a very fine old building”. At present it is 
known after the name of Bhoram Deo, the Gond deity, when in 
actual fact it has nothing to do either with the Gonds or their 
religion and was built before the establishment of the Gond rule 
in this part of the country. A misreading of the date i6o8 
V.S. as io6 V.S. in an inscription in the temple which is being 
edited here led some to trace the origin 'of the Gonds to the 
beginning. of the Christian era.® 

General Cunningham who visited the place in 1881-82 
described this temple and others in its vicinity in detail.* But 

1 It is 78 miles from Durg, M. P. 

2 Archaeological Survey Reports, 1881-82, vol. XVII, p. 35, 

3 Ibid., pp. 34-36. 

4 Ibid., pp. 34 ff. 
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his conclusions that it was a temple ot Laksmi-Narayar-a built by 
Laksmana Deva in the reign of one Sri Gopaladeva in about 
8<i}o of the Kalachuri safnvat, the date of the inscription on the 
pedestal of an image of a “bearded man sitting with joined 
hands** in the temple,® and that king Gopala of this inscription 
may be identified with Bhupala Singh Deva of the Haihaya 
dynasty of Chhattisgarh, as Gopala and Bhupala are synonymous 
terms,* are not correct as explained below. 

The inscription dated in V.S. 1608 and inscribed on the stone 
slab fixed in the wall on the left side of the southern door of the 
temple and noticed by Cunningham/- Jenkins® and Hiralai® kept 
so far concealed in its text the history ot this otherwise mysterious 
and colossal structure. Because of its shallow engraving the 
inscription had so far defied decipherment. 

This record, which is being edited here for the first time, 
covers a space of long and 13" wide and contains in all 

19 lines of writing. The characters which are carelessly engraved 
are Nagarh What is more interesting is its language which is 
Hindi with a little of corrupt Samskrita. This aspect of the record 
is as much interesting as its contents, since it gives an idea of the 
form of the Hindi language at that time and the eclipse of the 
once glorious traditions of Samskrita. It reflects the decadence 
of Indian culture when corrupt Hindi was used with corrupt 
Samskrita. Particular reference may be made to the use of 
maharajadhiraja for maharajadhiraja^ sivaUya for sivalaya^ rani^ 
for rim, sambha for khambha (Sams. Stambha)^ aru for aur^ 
Ganesayanama for Ganesayanamah^ ragnt for rajnt and kanlsta 
for kanistha. The use of sa for kha is also interesting. This 
shows that the language and literature which had flourished 

5 Cunningham : ASR,, vol, XVII, p. 35; Edited in C//., Vol. IV. 
pp, 580 fl. 

6 ASR, vol. XV1„ pp. 37-38. 

7 Ibid., pp. 34 ff. 

8 Ibid., p, 35, fn. i; Asiatic Researches, vol. XV, pp 505-06, 

9 List of Inscriptions in CP.& Berar. (2nd Edn.), p. 174, No. 304. 
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under royal patronage for thousands of years had starved out 
to lose their purity and elegance to the extent to which the 
corrupt forms (Quoted above show. They also reflect the culture 
of the patrons and the patronised. 

The stone slab which bears the record is damaged and a 
small portion of it on the top right corner containing a couple 
of aksaras of the first two lines are broken off and lost. This 
shows that the slab was aflixed to the temple wall after it had 
suffered damage and when some repairs to the temple, and its * 
mandapa were carried out in more recent times. 

The record belongs to the reign of Maharaja Sri Pratapa- 
chandradeva. It makes no mention of the name of the family to 
which he belonged, nor gives its object. 

The inscription begins with the date which is given as 
Safnvat 1608, Sravana Vadi 30. Sukra, which, if the year 1608 
is taken as expired and 1609 current, corresponds to Friday, 
August 19, 1552 A.D., since Sravana Vadi (or 29 according 
to the method of dating of the record) ended on Friday. 

If the year 1608 is taken as current, it will correspond to August 
2, 1551 A.D., but the date then falls on Sunday. 

The second line of the inscription is mostly effaced except 
a couple of aksaras which make no meaning. Line 3 begins 
with Svasti and invocation to Ganesa. Next it speaks of the 
Sivalaya of Maharajadhiraja &rt Bhuvanapala, meaning obviously 
thereby that this temple was constructed by king Bhuvanapala. 
( 11 . 4-5). LI. 5-6 speak of the kalasa of the temple being 
broken by some one whose name is not clear. • Only madava ko 
pati Safa — , meaning Safa^ — , probably the name of the lord of 
Madava, can be read. The meaning of the text in 11 . 7-9 is also 
not clear. As it is, it appears to say that Maharaja of Ratanpur, 
whose name as it is recorded was Daduraya, took away the 
chhatra (i.e. kalasa) and khambha, pinnacle, of the temple to 
Sahgamesvara and then Maharajadhiraja Sri GhagujI sent for the 
kalaU and the khambha. Neither the meaning nor the context 
of the words kamina kamala occurring in. In is clear. Kamina 
may be kamina^ the mean or the base, and kamala may be a 
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• (• 
name; and if it is that, it may have some connection with the 

one who broke the kalasa of the temple. In that case the use 
of the word kamina for him may be just out of indignation for 
defiling the temple. But since the inscription states earlier that 
madava ko pati broke the kalasa, the meaning of these words 
is not quite clear. 

From 1 . 1 1 begins the genealogy of the family to which 
Maharaja Sri Pratipachandradeva and his father Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Ghaghuji belonged. The first king mentioned is Raja 
Sri Ramachandra. His son was Vadamadeva (may be read as 
Vadamadeva), his son Dasarajadeva, his son Narayanadasa. The 
son of Narayanadasa was the good Sri Ghaghuji. He is called 
good probably for the good deed of getting back the kalasa and 
khambha of the temple. The queen of Sri Ghaghu is called 
Sira Dvipa; Dvipa was probably her name, which is qualified 
by Sita for the sake of a praise. Maharaja Sri Pratapachmdra- 
deva was the son of Sri Ghaghuji. He is called Jahgamdra, 
valiant in war. Next is mentioned Dhlrasimha, younger brother 
of Sri Pratupachandra. He is called the brave. 

As stated earlier the inscription refers to the present Bhoram 
Deo Tem[)le when it speaks of the Sivdlaya (Siva temple) of 
Maharajadhiraja Bhuvanapala. This disproves the suggestion 
which Cunningham made on the basis of two images of Visnu 
and LaksmI on Garuda (3' x 9^.2^^) and another of Visnu and 
LaksmI (I'.io" x 1^.9" ) found there that the temple was dedi- 
cated to LaksmI Narayana*®. That it was a Siva temple finds 
support from the fact that the original Argha is yet in situ in 
the sanctum, while the original Lihga appears to have been 
removed and replaced by another of a very small size in 
comparison to the Argha. The Nandi, placed outside the temple, 
opposite the eastern door of the Mandapa and facing the deity 

in the sanctum, further conGrms this. There was no Visnu 

• • 

image in the temple, nor was it removed from there at any time 
as Cunningham thought^*. The Visnu image “over the 


10 ASR., vol. Xyil, p. 36. 


1 1 Ibid.. 
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middle o£ tlie three entrances” is one oE'the images, as 
Cunningham himself describes, like those of “Visnu and his 
different Avatdras," and Siva, Kali, Ganesa, etc. which decorate, 
and are placed in the niches in the walls of the temple^*. 

King Bhuvanapata may be identified with Bhuvanapala, son 
of Nala Deva and grandson of Gopala, of the Phani or Naga 
Varnsa mentioned in the inscription in the Mandava Mahal**, 
about half a mile from the Bhoram Deo Temple. This Gopala 
appears to be the same person mentioned in another inscription 
on the pedestal of the image of “the bearded man” placed ih the 
temple and dated in 840 of the Kalachuri Safnvat^*’. This fixes 
the date of Gopala as 1089 A.D. and disproves Prof, (now 
Dr.) Mirashi’s** suggestion, already made earlier by Rai Bahadur 
HiralaP*, that he was a feudatory of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur. 
The use of the Kalachuri era by any ruler need not make him 
connected with, or subordinate to, the Kalachuri rulers. He need 
not be identified with Gopala of the Sheorinarayan inscription 
dated in K.S. 919”' as this prince was a Kalachuri or with 
Gopala of the Pujaripali inscription** who appears to be the same 
as of the Sheorinarayan inscription** referred to above, since the 
rule of the Naga or Phani Gopala could not have extended upto 
that place*®. In that case Bhuvanapala will have to be placed 
in circa 1150 A.D. 

But the silence of the Mandava Mahal inscription about the 
construction of this temple by Bhuvanapala when it makes men- 
tion of king Bhuvanaikamalla, a later descendent of Bhuvanapala, 


12 . 45 /e. vol. XVII, p. 38 

13 Hiralal: List of Inscriptions in C, P. & Berar (2nd Edn), p. 175, 
No. 305 and from my own ink impression. 

14 ASR,, vol. XVII, pp. 36 & 42; Cll.. vol. IV, pp, 580 f£. 

15 Cll., vol. IV, pp. 580. 

16 List of Inscriptions in C. P. df Berar, p. 174, No. 304. 

17 Cll., vol. IV, pp. 526 if. 

18 Ibid., pp. 588 If. 

19 Cll., vol. IV, pp. 526 If. 

20 Ibid., p. 389. 
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building a Nilaya of Siva (Siva Temple) and a big tank {mahams- 
tadagah)^^ and Ramachandra** building a Siva temple, which is 
no ocher than the present Mand.iva Mahal where the inscription 
dated V,S, 1^06 of his reign is at present lying, is rather curious. 
The big tank and the present Bhorani Deo temple, which magni- 
ficiently stands on its bank, arc the Siva Temple and the tank 
built by Bhuvanaikamalla. Hence, it appears that Bhuvanapala 
and Bhuvanaikamalla have been confused by the author of the 
mscription that is being edited here. Bhuvanaikamalla may be 
placed about C. 1270-1295 A.D., since two generations of rule 
intervened between the Naga Ramachandra, who was ruling in 
y.S'. 1406 according to the Mandava Mahal inscription, and 
Bhuvanaikamalla. This date conforms to the declining art of 
the images on the temple walls. 

The temple was thus constructed by Bhuvanaikamalla, a king 
of Rhani or Naga family described in the Mandava Mahal ins- 
cription and not by his predecessor Bhuvanapala. The date of 
the construction of the temple may be circa 1280 A.D. This 
also explains the presence of the image of the Naga in the 
temple” as Naga was the family deity (kuladevata) of these 
kings. This further shows that the image of the Yogi on the 
pedestal of which four inscriptions, one of which is dated in 
K.S. 840, are inscribed is earlier chan the temple and that 

^ '?®C[rT — 

WTTTf'm ?TfIT aUTOt ^cTT ^ I 

WT: iiys-u 

sTTHfl^ jprr^f I 

22 From my own ink impression of the inscription. 

23 ASR., vol. XVII. p. 35. 
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Laksmana Dcta mentioned in one o£ them had nothing to do 
with its construction. The inscriptions which record the names 
o£ Laksmana Deva, his queen, the queen mother and his son 
and daughters and that of Sadha Dhangu, who caused a beautiful 
image of Uma Mahesvara to be made during the reign of king 
Gopala in K, S. 840,** make no mention of this temple. 

A couple of beautiful images of Uma Mahesvara arc yet 
placed inside and outside this and the other brick temple north 
of the former. One of them may be the beautiful image spoken 
of in the inscription dated in K. 5 . 840. The art of the Uma 
Mahesvara images is definitely earlier than the art of the temple. 
Some of the images placed in the niches of the temple arc 
similarly earlier than those carved out on the walls of the temple. 
This shows that they all belonged to another temple which was 
earlier than the present Bhoram Deo Temple and, even, the 
image of K.S. 840. The brick temple on the north of the 
present Bhoram Deo temple appears to be the one to which 
these images belonged. Cunningham’s*®- suggestion that this 
temple is of the same age as the Bhoram Deo temple docs not 
appear to be correct. The brick work appears to be modern; 
originally the temple seems to have been built of stone. It 
was also a Siva temple, which fact is clear from the Argha lying 
half buried in an overturned condition in its sanctum. But 
from the style of its architecture and the images, it may be 
assigned to an earlier age than the Bhoram Deo Temple. As it 
is today it is of a very modest size and plan in comparison to 
the imposing Bhoram Deo Temple, except that its sanctum is of 
the same size as that of the latter. * 

The temple appears to have derived its present name from 
king Vadama Deva, who is mentioned in the present inscription 
as the son of Ramachandra, the founder of the family. This 
Ramachandra is different from the Ramachandra mentioned in 

24 pp. 35 & 42 ; C//., vol. pp. 580 fE ; Hiralal, op. cit. No. 
304. p. 174, 

25 ASR., voi, xyii, p. 39. 
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the Mandava Mahal inscription who belonged to * the Phani or 
Niga family and flourished nearly two hundred years earlier 
than the former. Vadama was corrupted into Bodama (and 
it is in this way also that the temple is often named by many 
today) and Bodam Deva was then confused with Bhoram Deo, 
the Good deity and began to be associated with the temple. 
Since king Vadama Deva and his family were in course of time 
forgotten and are not known from any other source, the tradi- 
tion built on corruption of the names and wrong associations was 
accepted by the people to explain the origin and the history 
of the temple. 

The temple has no kalasa or pinnacle. The local people 
explain its absence by relating a tradition that as it was decided 
to build the temple in one night when the day dawned before 
the kalasa could be completed, it had to be left without it. 
This tradition gained ground because the people had no source 
to know that the kalasa had been actually broken by some 
invaders. The inscription very clearly makes mention of the 
kalasa of the temple being broken. Unfortunately the name of 
the perpetrator of this vandalism cannot be precisely read. He 
was the lord of Madava. Only the first two letters of his name 
which consisted of three and read like Safa are left; the third 
and the last letter being effaced in the damaged portion of the 
inscription. But why the Maharaja of Ratanpur, Daduraya, 
carried away the Chhatra and Khamba of the temple to Sahga- 
ineivara is not clear. It appears that sometime later Maha- 
tajadhiraja Sri Ghaghusri brought them back. 

According to the traditional history of the Haihayas of 
Ratanpur, as recorded by one Revaram, Daduraya or Dadu Sahai 
ruled from 1462 to 1487 A.D. He was followed by his son 
Purasottama Sahai (1487-1509 A.D.) and his grandson Vahara 
Sahai (1509-1526 A.D.). The dates which Cunningham** and 
following him Wills*^, Hiralal** and others assigned to these 

26 ASR., vol. XVII. p. 79, 27 Bilaspur District Gazetteer, p. 36. 

28 List of Inscriptions in C, P. Berar^ p, 206. 
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eltfee ktngi and their predecessors and su^Oessors on the basis 
of the history of Ratanpur by Revaram were wrongly calculated**. 
Vahara Sahai, Vahara or Vaharendra is also known from three 
inscriptions, one dated in V.S. 155a (A.D. 1495) at Ratanpur** 
and two, one of which is dated in V.S> *57°*' (A.D. 1513 
A»D.), at Kosagain.** Revaram’s history reveals that Vahara 
built the mandafa of the Mahamiya temple at Ratanpur in V.S. 
1551 (A.D. 1493). copy of Revaram’s Ms., at one place 

it is said that it was built in V.S, 1552 (1495 A.D.). Vah^a’s 
inscription in the mandapa of the Mahamdya temple is alsd dated 
in the same year, i.e. F. 5 . 1352, which shows that it was built 
by him in that year. Revaram states further that Vahara had been 
appointed as heir>apparent by his father during his life time. 
This explains the date of the MahdmayS mandapa inscription 
which falls in the reign of Purasottam Sahai, father of Vahara, 
according to Revaram. The names of Vahara’s father and 
grandfather, Ramachandra and Madanabrahma respectively, 
given in a Kosagain inscription** are different from those given 
by Revaram. In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult 
to explain these contradictory statements unless it is assumed 
that Vahara belonged to a different family ruling from Kosagain 
and was adopted as his son by Purasottama. The two Kosagain 
inscriptions show that Vahara had shifted his capital from 
Ratanpur to Kosagain after V.S. 1552 (A.D. 1495). One of 
Vahara’s successors is said to have arranged Niyoga between his 
queen Rani Sonkunwarl and his Diwan Badagainya Brahmana 
as he had no son and Rajasimha was born to him. Rajasimha 
also had no son. He is said to have adopted ^.*’'ne Mohansingh, 
a prince of the Haihaya family of Raipur, as hiJ son. Mohansingh 

29 The dates given for Dadusahai are 1472 to ,i 497 A.D., for 
Purarattama Sahai 1497 to 1519 A. D. and for Bihara Sahai 151910 
1546 A.D. 

30 Cll., vol. ly, pp, 554 ft. 

31 Ibid., pp. 563 ff. 

32 Ibid., pp. 557 ff. 

33 CIL, vol. ly, pp. 558 562. 
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could not ascend the throne as he failed to reach RaUnpur before 
Rijasingh’s death and the latter’s uncle Saradarsingh was accepted 
as king. 

The date of demolition of the kaUsa of the temple may then 
be fixed between 1462 and 1487 A.D. It is not possible to 
identify Madava ko pati Safa who broke the Kalasa, Madava 
may be Maro, formerly one of the 18 forts of Chhattisgarh and 
now a village in the Mungeli Tahsil of the Bilaspur District**, 
or'Mandu in Maiava. The latter identification cannot be 
convincingly adopted since the Khaljt Sultan Ghiyas*ud>Dln of 
Maiava (li^bg-i^oo A.D.)**, who is called as Sultan of Mando 
in his inscriptions**, could not possibly have invaded the Kawar* 
dha regions. Mato of bilaspur is included in the list of 52 forts 
of the Gond king Sahgrama Shah of Garha who ruled from 1481 
to >53® A.D*’. But Sahgrama Shah could not have demolished 
the kalasa. It is also difficult to believe that Yusuf 'Adil 
Khan, who had been sent by the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad 
Shah 111 (1.^62-1^82 A.D.) and who had captured Wairagarh 
in the Chanda District and Lanji** in the Balaghat District of 
M.b. could have thought it prudent to push through the difficult 
mountain ranges to attack the temple protected by them, as this 
would have been a too great a risk for him to take. It may only 
be suggested that the Moslem invader who broke the kalasa was 
an officer of Bahliil Lodi (1451-1489 A.D.)** who had his 
hcadcpiartcrs at Maro in the present Mungeli Tahsil of the 
Bilaspur District. 


34 Bilaspur District Gazetteer, p. 52. 

35 Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 71 2 

36 Hirjilal : op. cit,, pp. 57-38. 

37 Hiralal: Madhya Tradesh ha hihasa p. Wills: Raf 

Gond Maharajas of the Satpura Hills, pp. 112 f; ASR.. vol. XVII, p. 48 

38 Brigg’s Firishta vol. II. p. 489. Brigg’s identification of Waira- 
garha and reading of Lanji as Ranjny. as pointed out^ by Skills, is not 
correct. (Wills: Raj Conds, p. 40 fn. 3). 

39 CHL, vol. Ill, p. 690. 
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Ghlghujl, who brought back the kalasa ind* khambha, may be 
placed in circa i^20~i^^o A.D. as the present inscription which 
is dated in V.S, 1608 (A.D. 1552) was issued during the reign 
of his son Pratapachandradeva. If Ghighuji brought back the 
kalasa, why it was not restored to the temple is not known. The 
temple does not have its kalasa even today. The kalasa was 
probably broken during the reign of Narayanadasa, father, 
or Dasarajadeva, grandfather of Ghaghu and was later 
taken away by Daduraya. If the tradition that at one tidie 
a certain mountain chief Ghughusa waged war for ten ’years 
against the Raja of Ratanpur has any historical truth, it 
may mean that GhaghujI, who was certainly a mountain chief, 
had to hght against the Raja of Ratanpur for ten years to recover 
the kalasa. Several stories about Ghughusa are known. One 
speaks of the present Ghughusa pahada (hill), some three miles 
from Ratanpur, being the abode of Ghughusa. He is said to 
have been killing barbers and harassing the Raja of Ratanpur 
and was ultimately killed by a barber. The people of Kawardha 
also told me the story of a certain Ghughusa who had at one 
time his abode in the hills in the lap of which lies the Bhoram 
Deo Temple. A little more than a mile from the Bhoram Deo 
Temple lie the ruins of a fort, its massive rampart wall and 
remains of palaces in thick forest. This must have been the 
residence or the hideout of Ghaghu or Ghughusa. Another tale 
associating Ghughusa with a hill called Ghughusa Pahad is also 
told by the people of Deokar, a village between Kawardha and 
Durg. 

It is difficult to identify the Ratanpur k’^ig against whom 
Ghaghuji had to fight. According to Revaram, Bahara was 
followed by his son Kalyin Singh, who ruled from 1326 to 1563 
A.D. In V.S. 1620 (1563 A.D.) he had to attend the court 
of the Moghul Emperor Akbar because of his strained relations 
with the Gond kings of Mandla. He stayed at Delhi for eight 
years and returned in V.S. 1628 (1571 A. D.). But the 
Jahangirandma records that prince Parwez had sent a force against 
this king and after collecting a ransom of 80 elephants and one 
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iakh rupees took him to Delhi/* This must be about 161 a 
A.D. There seems to he no truth in the tradition that Ghughusa 
was killed by Bhupala Sing of Ratanpur. 

The dynasty ol kings described in the present inscription 
was established in the regions round Kawardha by Ramachandra 
alter the Phani or Naga kings who ruled there (or centuries had 
been dcleaced and driven out. Rainadeva, father of Haribrahina> 
deva of Raipur, claims to have defeated Bhonigadeva of the 
Ph%ni vamsa.*^ Th is took place before V.S. A.D.), 

the eaArliest known date of Hanbrahmadeva. 

Bhonigadeva may be the son of Arjuna, eldest son of the 
Phani Ramachandra during whose reign the Mandava Mahal 
inscription dated in V.S. i/^o 6 (1349 A.D.) was issued. Scores 
of memorial and Saii pillars in the Bhoram Deo Temple and the 
Mandava Mahal and in their vicinity, some of which arc dated 
in V.S. 1430, 1433. *445 tell the talc of bitter battles (ought 
at this place, soon after which the glory that this place had 
enjoyed under the Nagas tor centuries faded away. The war- 
rior memorials with the warrior on horseback or otherwise and 
donning their sword and the shield give an idea of the heavy 
casualitics which the princes and commanders of the Naga 
rulers and others suffered when the place was attacked by the 
Haihayas of Raipur and Ramachandra of the present inscription, 
as also later by the Moslems, the Ratanpur kings and the Gond 
kings of Garha. 

The family to which Ghaghuji belonged was probably a Gond. 

Sahgamesvara to which Daduraya had taken away the kalasa 
and khamba ob^jthe temple was situated at the conBuence of 
some three rivers near Ratanpur. I am unable to identify 
this place. It was regarded as very holy and Anandibai, 
the senior queen of Bimbaji, had built a temple of Sanga- 
m&svara Mahadeua at this place. Bimbaji was the son of 
Raghuji Bhonslc and was placed in charge of the administration 
of Ratanpur when this kingdom was conquered by the Marathas. 

40 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, Tr. by Rogers, vol. II, p. 93. 

41 C//., vol. IV. p. 576. 4a ASR. vol. XVII, p. 37. 
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TEXT» 

L. I ^ X X X* 

L. 2 ^ f^T — 7 %’ X X ‘ [ I ♦ ] 

L. 3 ?ifr»T#?rPRm* Ul JTTfRmT- 

L. 4 srkFsrr* ^ 

L. 5 jnrr? # 

iL. 6 w WTT- 

L. 7 317** ^ % ?Rr^- 

L. 8 # (TTIT^® ^ [ef]^ =R- 

L. 9 ^** «rT 3 fT*® % JTT5KT3rr«fh:T3r* vft 

L.io trTf 3 ft ^?r*^ =si?** qiTT^® 

L.i I ^ifhor u 3 rT 

L. 1 2 <REr WTSTT^ ^ g«T> 

L. 1 3 ^rJlJ?T^TO CRT 

1 'From an ink impression and the original Scone. 

2 Read : STTW^ 

3 A couple of aksaras are lost here. 

4 Read : ^ 

5 Most of tlie aksaras of the line are effaced. 

6 A couple of aksaras are lost here. 

7 Read : *T%^ 3 T sTTfi 

8 Read : q|:RT 3 nf^r 3 r 

9 Read ; f^T^. 

10 Read; 

11 The reading is not certain. 

1 2 Read : 

13 Read: ^ meaning 

14 Read; trfTu^rr. 

1 5 Read ; ^ Skt. 

16 Read; %. 

1 7 Read : 35 ^. 

1 8 Read : 

19 The context and the meaning of these two wot 
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L.14 ^ m ig?r 

L.15 TRTT II g 

L.16 Mt q?fbraT*^ 

L.17 jhTT ^ IRT jnfRrsT ** 3rw»TT- 
L.18 ?: %Ttiicrrr^’ 5 %^ JRH ^ 

L.19 jftr III 

Sant Lal Katare 


20 

Read : 

5tT^. 

21 

Read : 

4fyi«cn. 

22 

Read : 


*3 

Read : 

JTfTrrsrr. 

24 

Read : 


^5 

Read :j 




Date of Visnupuri 

By his famous compilation Bhaktiratnavali also called 
Bhagavad'bhakti-ratnamala in some manuscripts, Visnupuri made 
Bhagavata Dharma or the Bhakti cult of Bhagavata Purana, 
popular in Assam. The work is really a compilation of selected 
stanzas taken from tl e Bhagavata Purana. A commentary on the 
work under the name of Kantimdla was written by the i^uthor 
himself. It has been treated as a part and parcel of the work by 
its Assamese translators. 

Madhavadeva, the most prominent disciple of Sahkaradeva, 
translated the entire Bhaktiratnavali with Kantimala into Assam- 
ese poetry at the direction of his preceptor Sahkaiadcva during 
the 6th decade of the i6th century A.D. Another translation 
into Assamese prose was made under the name Katha- 
ratnavall by Vaikunthanath Bhagavata Bhattacarya Kaviratna, 
generally known as Bhattadeva, the most eminent disciple of 
Damodaradeya, who was one of the companions of Sahkaradeva, 
Bhattadeva lived from 1560 to 1638 A.D. 

Laudiyi Krsnadasa an adherent of Bengal Vaisnavism and 
contemporary of Advaitacarya also translated Bhaktiratnavali into 
Bengali poetry during the first part of the 1 6ih century A D. 

In the Kathagurucarita, a work written in old Assamese 
prose by an anonymous author, dealing with the life of some 
Gurus beloging to Mahapurusiya sect, and in the Kanakalata‘ 
carita. another work dealing with the life of Kanakalata, wife of 
Sahkaradeva’s grandson, there is a genealogy of the Bhagavata 
sect to which Sankaradeva belonged. The genealogy runs as 
follows;— At first the Adiniranjana told Bhagavata to Anadi- 
ananta, who transmitted it to Kalapuriya Narayana. The latter 
explained it to Nara-Narayana, from whom it was received by 
Hainsa Narayana, who gave it to Suryamandall Narayana, from 
whom it came to Srinarayana. The latter revealed it to Brahma, 
Visnu and Rudra. Brahma explained the Bhagavata religion to 
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Dgte of VisnufurT 

Nirada, Narada to Vyasa, Vyasa to $uka, from $uka it came to 
Suta, from Sota it came down in chronological order go his disciple 
Manoharasuta, ^ahkaracirya, SrkJharasvamin, Bhaskaracarya». 
Nfsitpha, Paramananda, Ratnabharati, Mahabharati, PuruMttama- 
Bhatacarya, Visnupurl, Brahmananda and Jagadlsa Misra. 
From Jagadlsa Misra it was received by Sahkaradeva. 

STTJT^IttRT, ?TT?cT 5^ JI5[snTT*J%, 

JTRT^i^jTci, ^ ^ 

^ ?i5m, rn% ?rfTT=irR, 

?rr% f?r«i ^t=^, ?rT^ f^rrar 

ftpar WTRtft, ^ ?T5Tv?RcT>, *Trr?rT4, 

ft»«r '5iq3fr:?r ^nf^r 

I” [ p. lyj 1 

ffRRRT i5#^«n r 

fttrfr wcT g«n ii 

?rrf^ » 

9RTf^ 9RS^ grRRT II 

^Rf^T ^5?: I 

’PRT gjO^ ^ II 

l'?r snTP# » 

»>ft?nTRI% 39rT I 

3rFRT II 

STT^^ s^TRRr s*nt » 

5^ ?wcr II 

m 5f5T I 

flit qT% ?Rtf?: w 

fli «B%R5r «rr% ?nfTr6r«fw i 

»ftm^ i *ft? T II 

sfh^wRft^ I^TT »Tiwwra^r I 
»nf5rT^T^ «rRRr ii 

fRfC ^Bfi[?rT ’TT^ i 

TH *?lt^ft^ flit II 
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«r^F?r » 

^ «Tsr^inJi i 

^ f?jw? 5r*T^?r frnr ^nr *rnT ii 

»TmcT w 

[ pp. 54*55 ] 

Besides this, in almost all the biographies ol ^ahkaradeva, 
who is said to have lived long from 1449 to 1568 A.D., the 
same story of Sahkaradeva’s getting the Bhagavata from Jagadisa 
Misra, a Brahmin belonging to Trihuta, during the time when 
8ahkaradcva had lived at Bardoa, has been recorded. It is also 
understood from the biographies that Sahkaradeva stayed at 
Bardoa continually from 1531 to 1538 A.D. 

There is however one further point requiring consideration 
in this connection. Many writers flourishing in ancient Kama- 
rupa, prior to Sahkaradeva have quoted a great number of verses 
from the Bhagavata Parana, l or instance, we can point out to 
Smrtiratnakara by Vcdacarya and the Varsapradipa by Sridhara 
Bhatta, both written during the 14th century A. D. and men- 
tioned by Damodara Mika in the ist half of the 15th century 
A. D. According to the statement in Guracarita, Sahkaradeva 
had written U ddhavasarnvada a work in Assamese poetry based 
on themes of Bhagavata furdna before Jagadisa Mika met him. 
Pltambara Dvija also had compiled a work consisting of transla- 
tions from a portion of the Bhagavata into Assamese poetry. 
From these it is clear that even before Sahkaradeva’s birth, 
Bhagavata .furdna was circulated throughout this province. In 
this circumstances how the statement given in Guracarita regard- 
ing the importing of the Bhagavata into Assam through Jagadisa 
Mika can be accepted as correct. Dr. Maheswar Neog too 
raises the same question and rightly solves it on the ground of 
Ramananda’s statement by saying that Sahkaradeva received an 
edition of Bbdgavata furdna including Sridharasvami’s commen- 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1960 3 
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tary Bhagavata~bhavartba-dipaka, which probably had not been 
found here before the date.* 

In the Katba-gurucarita and the Srisankaracarita which is 
ascribed to Ramacarana thakura, a nephew of Madhava- 
deva writes that Visnupurl in the last days of his life advised 
his direct disciple Brahmananda to send a copy of his Bhakti- 
ratnavati to Sahkaradeva, an incarnatian of Visnu, in the eastern 
part of this country. According to his advice his disciple 
Brahmananda sent a copy of the work to Sankaradeva through 
Kan^abhusana Dvija who had approached him for higher study 
in Vedanta philosophy.® It happened during the time when 
Sankaradeva was in the third period of his active life covering 
roughly the years from 1 5^4 to 1 568 as assigned by Dr. Mahe- 
swar Ncog .5 

Regarding the time, to which Visnupuri should be assigned, 
Mm. H. P. Sastri states : “There was a Maichila Brahmin in 
the beginning of the 17 th century A. D. who renounced the 
world and became a Vaisnava monk and whiled away his time 
by selecting verses from the Bhagavata bearing on bbakti. These 
he explains by a commentary of his own, entitled Kantimala. 
The text is known as BhaktiratnavalV’^ Mm. Sastri’s conclusion 
is based on the two verses which arc found after the last colophon 
of the work in a few manuscripts. The verses are, — 

m STTO WTf I 

II 

11’' 

But the conclusion is not correct. Though the verses are noticed 
in some manuscripts of the work, they are later compositions 

.1 Sri Sri Sadkaradeva, 2nd cd., p. 76. 

2 yi Part, Stanza 3523-29. Kathagtirucarita, p. 174. 

3 Introduction to Srisahkara yakyamrta edited by Sri Harinarayan 
Datta Barua, p. 7, 

4 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the collection of 
Bengal Asiatic Society^ Preface to Yol, V, p. cxxxiit. 
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made by some copyist who probably recorded the time ot the 
completion of transcribing it. If the verses, in any form had 
been noticed in original work, by Madhavadeva and Bhattadeva, 
they would have certainly translated them. It would not have 
been possible for them to translate the work during the i6th 
century A.D. if the work had not been in existence at the 
time. 

In the India Office Catalogue by Eggeling there is a 
reference to a manuscript of Bbaktiratnavali copied in 15^5 
A.D.® On this ground Dr. S. K. De also holds that the work 
Bhaktitatnavalt cannot be accepted as composed later than 1595 
A.D.® 

Pandit Atulkrishna Goswami and Pandit Balaichand 
Goswami, joint editors of BhakUratnavati, set down Visnupuri 
about 250 years before 5 rl Caitanyadeva’s birth.^' 

Mr. C Hayavadana Rao suggested the 13th century A.D. 
to be the approximate time of Visnupuri stating thus:— “Two 
Madhva writers prominently stand out in the work of populari- 
sing Anandatirtha’s religion in Bengal prior to the rise of 
Caitanya. They are Visnupuri in the thirteenth century and 
Madhavendrapurl in rhe fifteenth century.”* 

Dr. Biman Bihari Majumder states that probably Visnupuri, 
being a disciple of Jayadharma (the 1 ith Guru ot Madhva line) 
lived his life so as to receive the favour of Madhavendrapurl and 
5 rl Cairanyadeva.* 

Further the learned author has collected four evidences for 
showing Visnupuri as a contemporary of Caitanayadeva — 
(i) Caitanya Caritamrta describes Visnupuri to be one of 
Madhavendrapurl’s disciples. 


5 Vol. yi, p. 1372-73. 

6 Indian Culture, Vol. V, 1938-39, pp. 197-99. 

7 Introduction to Bhaktiratnavali, a Bengali edition published in 
Calcutta, 419 Caitanyabda. 

8 Introduction to the $hrikarabhasya Vol. I, p. 182. 

9 Sri Caitanya Cariter UfSdan, Pariiisu (Ka), p. 79, 
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(2) Priyadasji, the commentator on Hindi BbaktamiU 
explains that in response to a letter of Caitanyadeva, Visnuputi 
compiled his work Bbaktiratnavati and presented it to him. 

(3) Hamiltan Buchanan has stated in his Purnea 
Report that he heard in 1 809 of a learned saint named Visnu- 
purl living there 300 years ago. He had married again after> 
wards and became a householder. This time is in agreement 
with 1309 A. D. when Caitanyadeva was 23 years old. 

^ (4) Jayananda and Locana have included Visnupurl as 
beloixging to Caitanya’s followers ( ). 

In the genealogy of Bengal Vaisnavism, Visnupurl is stated as 
belonging to Madhva school. Karnapura describes in his Gaura- 
ganoddesa-dtfika that Brahma was the disciple of Parama- 
vyomesvara, Brahma’s disciple was Narada, his disciple was Vyasa, 
and Vyasa ’s disciple was 3 uka. Suka had initiated many pupils 
into the Bhagavata religion. Afterwards Madhvacarya being 
initiated in Krsna mantra by Vyasa himself, divided the' Vedas, 
and compiled Satadiisant in which he explained Saguna Brabman 
out of Nirguna Brahman. From Madhvacarya, the chronological 
lineage of the sect came down in the following order : — 

Padmanabhacarya, Narahari, Madhavadvija, Aksobhya, 
Jayattrtha, jhanasindhu, Mahanidhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra and 
Jayadharma, to whose sects (MT5')Visnupuri belonged and compiled 
the works Bhaktiratndvall. Following Jayadharma the line 
chronologically runs as Purusottama, Vyasa tirtha, Laksmipati, and 
Madhavendra who introduced this religion. Madhavendra’s 
disciple was Isvarapurl who got himself honoured by obtaining 
Caitanyadeva as his disciple. 

Tmr: n 

^ tnw: \ 

ftrwfsr’ siwl 

^ ftrrarr: 5i%«rT«r « 
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Naraharl Cakravarcl, the author of one Bhaktiratnakara in 
Bengali poetry exactly follows Karnapura in describing Visnu- 
puri as one belonging to Jayadharma’s followers. ( tno' ) 

ffTT ftlR \ . 

»T^?:9rR5fr JR«r srrt 11 ” 


In the quotation from Gaur* ganoddesadtfika and Bhakti- 
ratnikaro it is only stated that Visnuputi was a member of 
Jayadharnia’s party or belonged to the same school with Jaya- 
dharma but not clearly expressed if he was the direct disciple of 
Jayadharma. Therefore, only on the basis of the above mentioned 
lines Visnupuri cannot be regarded as a disciple of Jayadharma. 
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Krsnadasa Kavirija, the renowned author of Sri Caitanya 
Caritamrta says that Madhavendrapurt is the primary seed of 
the Bhaktikalfataru. The seed blossomed forth and got nourished 
in the form ol Isvarapurl. Sri-Caitanya even being the planter of 
the tree, by his inscrutable power, became also the trunk of it. 
Paramanandapurl, Kesava Bharati, Brahmanandapurl, Brahma- 
nanda Bharati, Visnupurl, Kesava Purl, Krsnananda Puri, Nrsimh- 
ananda tirtha and Sukhauanda Puri — these nine smaller roots 
sprahg from the main root of the tree*® 

It 'indicates that the author knew Visnupuri to be one of the 
contemporaries of Madhavendra Puri and as an adherent of the 
faith common with Caitanyadeva but docs not clearly indicate if 
he was a direct disciple of Madhavendrapuri. 

In view of the above fact, we should examine Visnupuri’s 
own writings about his personal history, if any can be found out. 
No other work of Visnupuri, besides Bhaktiratnavali and its 
commentary, Kantimala is available. 

The colophons,*^ noticed in all manuscripts found in Assam 
are literally translated by Madhavadeva. There the author calls 
himself “Tairabhukta Paraniahamsa’’ meaning an inhabitant of 
Tirabhukti, modern Trihut in Behar province and a follower of 
Sahkaracarya’s system. Throughout the work the author strictly 
follows Sridharasvainrs view which appears to be in close agree- 
ment with the Advaita school of Sahkaracarya than the Dvaita 
school of Madhvacarya. In course of his explanation of the 
Bhagavata’s verses, Visnupuri clearly shows his confidence in 
Advaitajhana as well as Bhagavadbhakti. That is in full agree- 
ment with the view. of Madhusudana Sarasvati.^* 


to 


1 1 


Sri Caitanya Caritamrta, Adi-lila, 9. 1-3. 
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The informacioa found in the colophon chat he was an in* 
habitant of Trihuta, positively agrees with the aforesaid statement 
given by Hamilton Buchanan. 

Further, the author has indirectly let us know the name of 
his Guru as Purusottama. This word of double meaning denotes 
directly God Visnu and indirectly suggests his Guru who was 
known by this name. Madhavadeva so explained the meaning 
of the word thus : — - 


tTTfK ^ qf^ ^ II 

tnfT?: 5Rn% q?:?? ?tt% i 

^ II 

[ ] 

I 

. f^qifwr ^ jnsrq; srrfq 

jfir 5s twT II 

^ 

II 


The statement informing that VisnuputI was the disciple of 
Purusottama, given in the Kathagurucarita and Kanakalatacarita 
also may be taken as correct on the ground that it has been 
supported by Visnupuri’s own writings. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Visnupuri’s preceptor or Guru was one 


53^ [^sirTtinv] 

RiSfJiKl^qiWT^RqirWH’ WT I [ qq: jit: ] 
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« 

PuruMCtama by name and not Jayadharma. On this point the 
conclusion of Dr. S. K. De and Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao that 
Visnupurl was the disciple of 5rl Purusotcama, is fairly correct** 

We have not sufficient materials to identify this Purusotcama 
if he was Jayadharma’s disciple of Madhva sect, mentioned in 
the above quoted passage from Gattraganoddesadipika. It is also 
noticed that one Purusotcama, whose parents were Maol and 
Visnu by name, compiled a work entitled Visnubhaktikalpalata 
pul^i^lied by Tukaram Javaji in Nirnaya sagara Press 1917. 
From the internal evidences of these two works, it is possible to 
suggest that both the authors (PuruMttama and Visnupurl) 
belonged to the common faith and held the same view on the 
point of religion and philosophy. 

Regarding the period of time to which Visnupurl should be 
assigned there is, however, a clear point to be considered. Visnu- 
purl, in his KantimMd not only follows $ridharasvami’s writings 
but in the last concluding verse of the work clearly refers to the 
name Sridharsvami in a very respectful manner and prays that the 
scholars may kindly excuse him if he had not been able to explain 
in the light of Sridharasvami’s writings. 

(B. R. 13. 14) 

Madhavadeva translates it tlins; — 

jTfJtn: 11” 

[ *T: ^5TT: 1^10 ] 

^rldharasvami’s date must be placed later than Visnusvamin 
and Vopadeva while Siidharasvami quotes their verses in his 
Bhdgavata-bbdvartha dipikd. 


13 Introduction to the Srikarabhasya, vol. i, p, 182. Vaisnava Faith 
and Movement, pp. 14-15. 
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R. G. Bhandarkar elaborately expounds that* Visnusvlml was 
the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief, and assigns him to 
the middle of the thirteenth century A. D. on the ground of 
Nabhaji’s statement in his Bhaktamala, that Visnusvami’s success* 
ors were Jnanadeva, Nimadeva, Trilocana and Vallabha. Jhana* 
deva was the author of a commentary called fnanesvart, on the 
Bbdgavadgita dated in 1290 A. 

As regards the time to which Visnusvami should be assigned, 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, in his Introduction to the Srtkarabhasya 
rightly states: 

“The date of Visnusva nl accordingly would have to be fixed 
not only after Ramanuja but also after Madhva. We may not be 
far wrong if we assign Visnusvami to about the close of the 
thirteenth century A. D.‘? 

Following the views of the abovementioned learned scholars 
we may place the date of Visnusvami in the last quarter of the 
i3thcehtur) A.D. Hence SrIdharsvamI may be placed cowards 
the last quarter of the iqth century A.D. The majority of critics 
of Indian thought including Dr. S. Radhakrishnan have definitely 
assigned last part of the fourteenth century A. D. to ^rldhara* 
svami.^* 

Relying upon the same reason, we can, without hesitation, 
assign Vishupurl, who has respectfully mentioned Sridharasvami’s 
name and has accepted him as an authority on Bhagavata religion 
to the close of the fifteenth century. A. D. 

According to the Assamese tradition recorded in the bio- 
graphies of ^ahkaradeva, Bhaktiratnavali of Visnupurl came to 
Assam when Sankaradeva hid completed his compilation of 
Bbaktiratnikara^ the only Sanskrit work by him. We have been 
able to trace a few passages from Kantimala, written by Visnu- 
purl himself, quoted in the Bbaktiratnakara. It is not reasonable 
to cake these as later interpolation because Ramacarana Xhikura, 

14 Vaisnavism, Saivum and Mjnor Religions Systems, p. 77. 

15 Vol. I, p. 150. 

16 BhagavadgitS, Introductioa by S. Radhakrisnan, p. 17. 

IHQ., TONE & SEPT., 1960 ^ 
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the nephew oi Madhavadeva and junior contemporary of ^rl- 
Sahkaradeva while translating Bbaktiratnakara into Assamese 
poetry, accepted those portions as authentic and translated them 
with similar regards.^-* 

In this work, it is precisely noticed that Sahkaradeva in 
explaining the verses of the Bhagavata-purana absolutely relies 
upon the Bhagavata-bhavartha^dipika of SrIdharasvamI and the 
Kintimala of Visnupurl. Further, it is interesting to note that 
evep the readings in many places of Bbaktiratnakara, it will be 
readily' recalled, are taken from either of these works. On this 
ground we may suggest chat probably ^ahkatadeva, having re> 
ccived the copy of Bbaktiratnavaii, revised and recompiled again 
his work Bbaktiratnakara adding some lines from the Kantimdla. 

In this connection, it may a Iso be observed that in the bio- 
graphies of Sahkaradeva it has been found chat ^ahkaradeva 
having received the Bbaktiratnavaii told his followers thus : — 
"Had 1 got the work a little earlier I would not have compiled 
Bbaktiratnakara trying so much.”^* 

From this it cannot be dchniccly stated that the compilation 
of the Bbaktiratnakara had already been finished when the copy 
of Bbaktiratnavaii came to his hand. Therefore, it may be 
held that Bbaktiratnakara was under compilation at the time 
when Bbaktiratnavaii was received by Sahkaradeva. 

From the story, which we have already stated from *Katba- 
gftrucarita’ and 'Sankaracarita,' it is understood that Brahma- 
nanda, a direct disciple of Visnupurl, remembering the advice 
of his Guru despatched a copy of Bbaktiratnavaii to Sahkaradeva 
during the time later than 1544 A.D. and that Bhagavata with 
Stidhara’s commentary was received by Sahkaradeva at Bardoa 
neat about 1531 A.D. 

17 C. f. (a) Bbaktiratnakara, 7. 17. etc. 

(b) Bbaktiratnavaii, Kantimala 5. 31, etc. 
and (c) Bbaktiratnakara by Ramacarana Tliakuca ii. 39-45 etc. 

R. M. Nath’s Ed. 327-336 M. C. Mahanta’s Ed. 

18 Wfit TlTr 


[ p. 175 ] 
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Ic has been stated in all biographies o{. ^ankaradeva that 
jagadlsa Misra breathed his last at Bardoa when his recitation oE 
Bhagavata was finished. It follows that Jagadlsa Misra died 
younger and earlier than his Guru Brahmananda. 

It is also clearly related in Gurucaritas that Visnupurl had 
died some years before 1544 A.D. while Brahmananda or Rama* 
bhatta sent Bhaktiratnavall to Sahkaradeva, though Jagadlsa 
Misra, his disciple, died earlier than 1538 A.D. 

In the Kathigurucarita and Srlsankaradeva-Madhavadeva- 
carita by Daicyari Thakura, (son of Ramacarana Thakura)^ it is 
recorded that ^ahkaradeva’s heart was full of joyful emotion 
when he found ‘Hkasarana’ in the last chapter of the work 
Bhaktiratnavali and he revealed that Visnupurl was his Sangi 
(a companion), belonging to the same sect.^* It clearly indicates 
that ^ahkaradeva came in direct contact with Visnupurl long 
before this event. Dr. P. C. Chauclhuri also reasonably remarks 
that ‘*We have definite evidence of his (Sahkaradeva’s) long 
stay at the Jagannatha temple of Puri where he must have 
held religious discussions with the Vaisnava reformers like 
Visnupurl.*® 

If we assume Visnupuri to have lived long, at least for 
eighty years, his date may be placed between 1440 and 1^20 

A.D. 

Visnupuri’s date has to be fixed as posterior to Srldhara 
Svami’s (1400 A.D.) and anterior nearly by 25 years to when 


s? 5 =*r^ 11 

^ » C P* *74 ] 

^ ^ [ wrg^^fttT p. 175 ] 

20 “Assam and Orissa”— -an article published in the Assam tribune, 
February 16, 1958. 
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$a£ikaredeva received Bhaktiratnivafi between 1544 and 1568 
A.D« T. N, Sarnia also in a footnote of his ‘Madhavadeva and 
his works’, rightly remarks that “so Visnupuri must have 
been lived in the second part of the 1 5th and the first part of 
the 16th century.”— 

ManoranJan ^Shastri 


ai ''Aspects of Assamese literature” published Hy the Gauhati 
jUnivecsity. 



History of Sambhar 

Sambhar is situated at a distance of seven miles from Phulera 
Junction in Jaipur Division of Rajasthan. The territory round 
about Sambhar appears to be an old one. Devayanl tank of this 
place is pointed out as the same tank in which Devayani, who 
afterwards became the queen of Raja Yayatl, was thrown by the 
princess Sarmistha.^ Besides, about 3460 antiquities st^fT as 
pottery, terracotta, shell objects; Punch marked and Indo Sassanian 
Coins etc. have been found out here in the excavations.® Hcndlcy 
holds that these antiquities are the Buddhist objects and that the 
mounds in which they have been found was the site of an import- 
ant Buddhist town.® On the contrary, the terracotta sealing of 
the sacrificial post with the inscription of ‘Indasamasa of the 
third century B. C. and the mystical symbol of Svastic prove that 
the site was Brahamanical. The old city of Sambhar seems to have 
been founded by Vasudeva Cauhana in abour the yth century 
A. D. at a distance of 1 1 or 1 2 miles from the present site of 
Sambhar now known as Saratha in the vicinity of the goddess. 
Sakambharl (the consort of Siva) and was named after the 
goddess. Somehow, the lake of this place also seems to have 
been connected with him.^ In the very beginning, it was 
neither a village nor a town or city but only a cluster of a few 
scattered huts. Under the rule of the Cauhanas, it became the 
premier city of Northern India. 

The early Cauhana rulers of Sakambharl were ruling as the 
feudatories of the Pratiharas in the bth or g'th century A. D. 
Dutlabharaja I is said to have defeated the King of Gauda and to 
have reached Ganga Sagara in the battle between his overlord 

1 MahSbbarata, Adiparva, Chapter 78. 

» Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Sambhar by Daya Ram 
Sahani. 

3 Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Year 1884, 

4 PrH.hvirajavijayamah 3 kavya. p. 90. 
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and Dharmapala of Bengal/ His son and successor was Govin> 
daraja 1 also known as Guvaka I who is said to have attained 
pre'eminence in the Court of Nagabhatta 11/ He also fought 
against the Muslims of Sindh under his master Nagabhatta II/ 
Simharaja was the first Cauhan Sakambharl ruler to assume the 
title of Maharajadhiraja by freeing his territory from the 
suzerainty of the Pratiharas. He granted several villages to the 
temple of Harsanatha, a village seven miles from Sikar/ After 
him, his son Vigraharaja II, who was ruling in 973 A. D., 
defe*<ft^d the Calukyan ruler Mularaja of Gujcrat/ Then, his 
brother Durlabharaja came to the throne. He invaded the terri- 
tory of Cahamana Mahendra of Nadol who sought the protec- 
tion of the Rastrakuta Dhavala of Hastikundl/® His son 
Govindaraja seems to have come into clash with Mahmud of 
Ghazni but did not suffer much His successor Vakpatiraja 
II defeated Guhila Amb.aprasada II of Aghata/* The next king 
was Vlryarama who was defeated by the Cauhana Anahila of 
NadoP* and subsequently lost his life in a battle with the Para- 
mara Bhoja/* The next great ruler was Prithviraja I who is 
known to have been ruling in 1105 A. D. He killed 700 
Calukyas who went to Puskara to rob the Brahmanas/* He 
was the patron of Jainism and had a golden cupola put on the 
Jaina temple at Ranthambhor/* He was succeeded by his son 
Ajayaraja who founded the city of Ajayameru and transferred his 

5 PrithvirSjavijayamAhakavya, p. 105. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, vol. 2, p, 116 (Harsa Inscription V. 13). 

7 Prabandhakoia. 

8 Epigraphia Indica. vol. 2, p. 116 

9 PrHbvirajavijayamahakavya, p. »i3 

10 Epigraphia Indica, vol. X. p. 17. 

11 The Struggle for Empire, p. 81 

12 Pnthvirajavijayamahakdvya, p. 115 

13 Epigraphia Indica, vol. IX. p. 70 

14 Prithvirajavijayamahdkavya, p. 117. 

1 3 Prithvir 3 javijayamah 3 kavya, p. 1 1 9. 

16 Catalogue of Mss. in the Pattan Bhandars, p. 313 
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capital from Satnbhar to Ajmer. Jayasirhha Sidharaja was the 
first ruler of Gujerat who conquered Samhhar after defeating the 
Cauhana Arnaraja, the son of Ajayaraja. His inscription^^ 
found here proves that his kingdom extended up to Samhhar. 

From another source,'^ Manikyadeva Cauhana is known as 
the son of Vasudeva, the founder of the Sakambharl branch of the 
Cauhanas. He is said to have flourished in 693 A.D. In his time, 
the present process of salt manufacture from the lake is believed 
to have been first discovered by Kalpatji of Kayastha family^/fhe 
king not only granted him the right of recovering 1*23 pies per 
maund upon the issues of salt but made him his Khajanct. It is for 
this reason that Kalpatji and his descendants up to this day arc 
called Manekahhandiri. The right of realizing 1*23 pics per 
maund was called Bharti Kharch which was directly recovered 
from the Banjaras and other traders of salt for centuries down to 
the taking over charge of the Sambhar-lakc by the British Govern- 
ment by his descendants. The Sambhar-lake remained a great 
source of revenue to the Cauhana rulers. Even the traders of 
this place assigned the taxes on salt and on horses for the benehc 
of the temple of Harsanatha near Sikar in 973 A. D.** 

After the defeat of Prithviraja III in the hands of Muhammad 
Ghori, Samhhar fell into the hands of different rulers. In 1198 
A. D. it passed to the Sultanate of Delhi and on account of its 
great repository of salt, it has always been a valued possession. For 
some time, it became independent under Balhanadeva, ruler of 
Ranthambhor because his kingdom extended up to Manglina 
about 15 miles west of Sambhar.*® He was ruling in 1215 A.D. 
as a feudatory of Sultan Iltutmish. He probably threw off the 
yoke of the Muslims sometime after 1215 A.D. But in 1226 
A.D., Iltutmish led an army against Ranthambhor and con- 

17 Indian Antiquary, vol. 52, p, 234 

18 Ain-i-Akbari, vol, 3, p, 217 (Even known from the strong tradi- 
tions of the local place), 

19 Epigraphia Indica, vol. 2, p. 1 16. 

20 Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 85 
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quered it along with Sambhar.*^ The Hammtramabakavya 
gives a discription of Hammira’s digvijaya. From Puslcara, 
he went to ^akambharl plundering on his way a number of 
towns and from that place to Ranthambhor.®* Sarahgadhara, 
whose grandfather Raghava was a courtier of Hammira, refers to 
this king as a ruler of the Sakainbharl country in his Paddhati 
composed in 1353 A.D.** 

Muzatfar Firoz Soah Sultan was ruling over Sambhar in 
136a A.D. An inscription of 1363 A.D. of his reign records 
the cmistruction of a well through the efforts of Bamdeva who 
is mentioned as submissive to Islam.®* The inscription also 
refers to the production at Sambhar of salt, a certain portion of 
which was aliottcd for the maintenance of the well. From a 
Vra'sasti of the Holiren ikt-ciritt^^ written m V. S. 1608, it 
is known that one of the ancestors of Ft. Jinadasa was honoured 
by Firoz Shah. His son PaJma gave different kinds of charities 
and was highly revered by Giyasa Shah. He is said to have 
built a big Jaina temple at Sambhar. Padma’s sun was Binjha who 
was the famous physician and was rewarded by Nasira Shah, All 
these seem to be the Tughluq Sultans of Delhi. For some time, 
it was also kept by the Maharanas of Chitor. But in 1437 
A.D., Mujaid Khan, ruler of Nagaur and son of Shamskhan 
Gazi, had conquered and wrested it from Rana Mokala of 
Chitor.** But soon his son Kumbha Karana defeated A'lujaid 
Khan and also his nephew. He occupied N.igaur and also the 
area round about Sambhar-lake.*' From the RayamaUrdso, it 
is knwn that the ruler of this place participated in a battle 
against Gayasuddiu, the ruler of Mandu as a feudatory of 
Maharana Rayamala.** 

2t R3jfutafi3 Ka Itihasa, p. 308 

22 HammtramahSkavya, IX, 99. 

23 The Struggle for Empire, p. 85 

24 Indian Archaeology, 1955-56. p. 3* 

25 Prasasti Samgraha by ]ugal Kishore Mukhtar, No, 45, 

26 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1923-24, pp. 15-16. 

27 Viravinoda, p. 327. 28 Ibid., p, 339. 
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Sanibhar flourished greatly in the tihic of Jalaluddin 
Muhammad Akbar, Mughal emperor of India. It has been 
annexed as a Suba to Ajmer. Tlie marriage of Akbar with 
the daughter of Raja Bihar! Mai of Amber was celebrated here 
with great pomp and show in 156a A. D. On this occasion, 
he built a mosque in the Nizamat premises and also built a tink 
in it. At this time, Buliand Khan w'as a governor representing 
Delhi emperor at S imbhar. After the death of Akbar, his son 
Jahangir succeeded to the throne in 1605 A. D. He too v^ted 
Sanibhar several times. He built a tomb on the hillock Oi the 
goddess of Sakambharl and also a water reservoir in 1627 A D. 
This place was ruled by the emperor’s officers namely Murarl 
Das, Beni Das, Bijairaj, Mirza Julikarna etc. Julikarna, son of 
Sikacular, caused to be made the Chatri in 1615 A D. in the 
just and victorious reign of the king Jahangir. The Sarai of this 
place was rebuilt in 1634 A.D. during the reign of Shahjahan. 

Aurangzeb was intolerant towards the Hindu religion. He 
thought to break the idol of the goddess Sakambhar! and for this 
purpose, he himself with an army of soldiers came down to Sambhar 
and rode off towards the goddess. In the very nick of time, when 
Aurangzeb was about to order the idol to be broken down, 
the goddess with her spiritual power is believed to have created so 
many insects that the emperor and his soldiers were badly beaten 
off. Thus, when the emperor was totally vexed and could find 
no remedy, he prayed to the goddess to get them relieved of their 
miseries in return for which the emperor promised on his part 
to set up another goddess there named afterwards Norangdev! 
which is still worshipped. The goddess w.is then pleased to 
show mercy to the emperor and all was brought to a standstill. 
He also repaired the old fort of the Cauhanas in 1695-96 A.D. 
In his time, Ajitasithha of Jodhpur took possession of Sambhar 
for a short time. 

In the time of Mohammad Shah, the Delhi throne had 
become weaker and there were constant wars and strifes all 
over India. The emperor was the puppet in the hands of 
others. Nawab Abdulla and Mir Khan were committing 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1960 5 
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robberies. At this critical time, Sayyid governors at Sambhar 
ceased to remit the provincial incomes to the royal treasury. They 
were not obeying the emperor. At that time, the Assistant 
Subedar at Sambhar was one Sahib Ram, Kayastha by caste who 
had seven sons. Udaysim'.ia proved to be brilliant among them. He 
was a master of Persian, Urdu, ami Hindi languages. He aspired 
to succeed to the governorship o[ Sambhar. He went to Delhi. 
With the help of Krip.aram, representative of Maharaja Madho- 
siii^ha of Jaipur in the court of Mohammad Shah, he approached 
the emperor. He prepared an account based on the average of 
ten years’ income and submitted it to Mohammad Shah, the 
Delhi emperor promising double income. Mohammad Shah, 
linding that there was not a single pie deposited in the royal 
treasury by the Sayyid rulers at Sambhar, ordered Raja Udai 
Siihha to assume the rulcrship of Sambhar. These orders written 
on a pink piece oi paper still extant arc dated 1739 A.D. 

Raja Udaisiiulia then came straight to Ajmer from where 
he took some 200 Sowars and turned towards Sambhar. The 
Sayyid governors were at once removed. At first, the title of 
Rai was conferred oti Udaisiihlia. The emperor was so much 
pleased with the ediciency of his administration that shortly 
afterwards, he conferred on him the title of Raja and increased 
the number of Sowars from 200 to 600 and ordered Raja 
Udaisitiiha to rule Sambhar as an independent ruler. Day by 
day, his power increased to such an extent as to enable him to 
subdue Jobner, Kliandela, Khakbardi, Nagaur etc. Tliat 
Sambhar was situated on the border line of the Jaipur and 
Jodhpur States and. its ruler had become powerful led the two 
Mahariijas to lead war against Raja Udaisitiiha. At the end of 
the 12th year of his reign, he was overcome in 1742 A. D. by 
Maharaja Abhayasimha of Jodhpur and Maharaja Isarasimha of 
Jaipur with their respective armies. The two Maharajas, not 
finding a favourable opportunity, sent a message to Udaisimha 
that they wanted a treaty with him to prevent anything unto- 
ward happening to either party. Raja Udaisiihlia acceeded to 
this propsal and without apprehending danger went to the two 
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Maharajas with his Dewan Hargovind. He -was arrested and 
taken to Jaipur as a State prisoner. An attempt was made to 
force him to sign a treaty to the effect that he would govern 
Sambhar as a subordinate chief of the two States which he 
refused to do. He died in 1776 A.D. Thus, Sambhar came into 
the hands of Jaipur and Jodhpur Darbars. 

The family goddess of Raja Udaisiiiiha was Sri ThakurajI 
Biharijl-Maharaja, for whom he built a temple at Devayani in the 
courtyard of his garden where the said goddess still stands and 
is worshipped by the Brahmin priests. On the left side of 
this temple, there is a marble stone fixed in the wall which bears 
the following words engraved on it : — 

“Highly esteemed Raja Udaisiiiiha with his own 
efforts and by his own undertaking, is ever busy in 
meditation. This is a new garden and its date has been 
told by the Angel that the foundation of a garden has 
been laid 1156 Hijri.” 

He also built a separate court building known as Diwana 
Khana which is still standing. After his death, t! e Darbars of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur States granted several rights and privileges to 
the members of his family for their maintenance and showed 
them great respect. 

In 1743 A.D., the Darbars succeeded in getting possession 
of Sambhar along with 40 villages attached to it. Out of 40 
villages, twenty eight were misappropriated and annexed to the 
respective states and the remaining 12 were left under Sambhar. 
They are still known as the twelve hamlets of Sambhar and arc 
under the jurisdiction of the Shamlat. The two Darbars appoin- 
ted for Sambhar their two representatives respectively who used 
to conduct the administrative affairs and were called Hakims. 
Thus, the dual administration started here. 


Kailas Chand Jain 



The Epoch of the Ganga Era 

The exact epoch of the Gahga era has long been a matter 
of controversy. Several scholars have proposed for it diflferent 
dates ranging from A. D. 349-50 to A.D. 877-78.' None of 
these could, however, explain all dates of the era which contain 
details necessary for verifeation. I discussed this problem nearly 
twenty years ago in an article published in the Epioraphia Indica^ 
vol. ^XVI, pp. 326 f. and showed that the Gahga era com- 
menced on amanta Caitra su. di. i in the expired Saka year ^20 
(which corfcsponded to tlie 14th March A. D. 498). The 
epoch of the era for a current year is therefore A. D. 497-98, 
and for an expired year is A.D. 4^8-9^. In my article I showed 
from a detailed examination of as many sixteen dates which 
were till then known to cotitnin details iteccssaiy (or verification 
that the era suited them all. Later, four more Gahga dates con- 
taining similar details were discovered and were shown to be 
quite regular according, to the epoch fixed by mc.^ Recently 
Dr. R. C. Majunular has reopened the question in bis article on 
the Madagrama grant of the Gahga king Devendravarman and 
his feudatory Blumakludi published in the Epigrapbia Indica, 
VoL XXXI, pp. 45 f, and tried to show that the epoch of the 
Gahga era falls between A. D. 546 and 536. flis arguments for 
this view may be stated as follows: — 

(i) The Madagrama grant was made by BhimakhedI, son of 

1 For the comnicnccnunt of the era Mr. G. Ramdas has proposed 
A. D. 349-50 (JBORS,, vol. XVIII, p. 291), Mr. Suhba Rao, A. D. 494 
iJAfJRS, vol. V, pp. 26; £.). Mr. J. C. Ghosh, A.D. 

Ant, vol. LXI, pp. 237 f.), Mr. Fh V. Kiishiivi Rao A.D. *^97-98 (JAHRS,, 
vol. XI, pp. i9f.), Dr, R, C. Majunular some elate between A. D, 550 
aiul 557 {Ind, Cult,, vol. ly, pp. 179 f.), Mr. R. D. Banciji, A. D. 741 
(History of Orissa, vol. I p. 239), Mr. B. C. Majunular, A. D. 772 
JBORS,, vol, II, pp. 361-62^ and Mr. R. Sewell and Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar, A. D. 877-78 (Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 58). 

2 Sec Ep. hid., vol. XXVII. p. 192; vol. XXVIII, pp. 171 L; vol. 
XXX. pp. 23 £.; vol. XXXIU, pp. 101-2. 
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Dharmakhcdi of the Kadaniba family, who wa? a feudatory of 
the Gahga king Devendravarman in the Saka year 988. Dharma- 
khedi mentioned in this grant is identical with the homonymous 
Kadamba feudatory of the Gahga king Anantavarman, who 
granted the Mandasa plates* in Saka 976 or 967 (according to 
the interpretation w'c put on the expression li.tkabdj-nava-salaka^ 
sapta rasa mita). Wc may, therefore draw up the following 
genealogical table of the two families: — 

Gahga family Kadamba family 

Bhiniakhedi (I) 

Anantavarman Dliarmakhcdi (!>. 967 or 976) 

Dcveiulravarnian Bhiinakhcdi ( 11 ) ( 5 . 988) 

Now, Dharmakhcdi, son of BhtmakhedT, who was a feuda* 
tory of the Gahga king Devendravarman, son of Anantavarman, 
made rfie Simhipura grart‘‘ (recorded in the Santa-Bommali 
plates) in the Gahga year c2o. The year 520 of the Gahga era 
and Saka 988 (or A.D. 1066) both thus fell in the reign of the 
Gahga king Devendravarman. The epoch of the Gahga era 
therefore falls within x years of A.D. 1066 minus 520 i.e. A.D. 
^ 56 , X denoting half the average duration of a reign of, say, 30 
years. The Gahga era may therefore be said to have been inaugu- 
rated some time between A.D. 530 and 560. 

(2) This Devendravarman, the suzerain of Dharmakhcdi 
and Bhimakhedi, may be identified with Rajataja-Dcvendra- 
varman, who is said to have nded for eight years from A. D. 
1068 to 1076 or from A. D. 1070 to 1078. Tltese dates will 
have to be changed slightly in view of the date A. D. 1066 of 
the contetnporary Madagrama grant. Devendravarman may 
have ruled from A.D. 1066 to 1076. As the date G. 520 falls 
in his reign, the epoch of the Gahga era must lie between 
A.D. 5/^6 and 556. 


3 ]BORS„ vol. XVII, pp. 175 f. 

4 JAHRS., vol. II, pp, 178 f. 
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Wc shall now (Examine this theory o£ Dr. Majuindar. 

(1) The date of the Madagrama grant is given in the follow- 
ing words® Sakavadana-sata-astasitt-samvartH which Dr. Majumdar 
takes to mean Sakabda-nava-sat-astasiti-sarnvat or Saka 988. 
It will be noticed that he has to supply an aksara (viz. va) after 
na. When Dr. Majumdar sent me a copy of his article previous 
to its publication, 1 asked him if the reading of the date was 
quite certain. He said it was so, but now I find from the 
facsimile published with his article in the Epigraphia Indica 
tha^he wording of the date is capable of another interpretation. 
The expression Sakavadana may as well denote Sakabdanam as 
in the date ^akabdanath pramdne etc. of the Rayipadu inscrip- 
tion® of the Ganga king Anantavarman-Codagariga (Bhandarkar’s 
List, No. 1961). It would therefore appear that the word 
denoting hundreds has been omitted in this expression through 
inadvertence as in so many other cases of inscriptional records.^- 
The main basis for Dr. Majumdar’s theory is thus extremely 
shaky. The other prop of his theory viz. the date Sakabda- 
nava-sataka saptarasa-mata, which he takes as meaning S. 976 or 
5 . 967, is equally shaky; for as I have already shown, the 
intended expression in that case is Sakabda-naua-sataka-saptadasa- 
mita meaning S. 917. This goes against Dr. Majumdar’s reading 
5 aka 988 of the date of the Madagrama grant; for Dbarmakhedi, 
the father of Blumakhcdi II (whose Madagrama grant is dated 
5 . 988 according to Majumd.ir) could not have flourished in 
S. 917 i.e. 71 years before his son. 

(2) Dr. Majumdar his not been able to state the exact epoch 
of the Ganga era, Previously he stated that it lay between 
A.D. 550 and 557. Now he says that it must lie between 

5 Ep. //id., vol. XXXI, pp. 50-51. 

6 Rep. S. I. Ep. for 1895-9'S, No. 390; ]ASB., vol. LXXIl, 
p. 102, No, 10. See also the Telugu expression Saka-varushambulu 
occurring in the sansc in Nos, 1962 etc. (with the v. 1. Sakvabdambuln) 
in Bhandarkar’s List, pp. 271 f. 

7 Sec. for instance, the date of the Chicacolc plates of Devendravar- 
man, Ind, Ant., vol. XIII, p, 276. 
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A.D. 546 and 556. Elsewhere he says that* ‘the cx.ict epoch 
may perhaps be fixed within these limits by the astronomical 
data contained in epigraphic records.’ Let us ihcrcfotc sec 
Iiow far these data support the epoch (viz. some date between 
A.D. 546 and 556) as suggested by him. Utdess the epoch suits 
all verifiable dates, it cannot be said to be certain. 

While fixing my epoch of the Gnhga era 1 had t.ihen for 
examination some crucial dates. I shall examine them now m 


accordance with the epoch proposed by Dr. Majumdar — ,• 

(1) Ponduru plates* of Vajraliasta, son of Kamainava — 
Gn. 500 Asadha-masa dina 5 Adityaviira. This date must fall 
between A.D. 1046 (500 plus 546) and A.D. 1056 (500 plus 
536). In this period Asadha su. di 5 fell® on Sunday only in 
A.D. 1048 and 1051. So the epoch of the G.ihga era must 
fall either in A.D. 548-49 or 55i*52» 

(2) Indian Museum plates’® of Devendravarman — Gn. 308 
with a solar eclipse in Magha. This date must fall within the 
period between A.D. 854 (308 plus 546) and A.D. 864 (308 
plus 556). In this period there was only one soiat eclipse in the 
month of Magha, viz. that which occurred on the amavasya of 
piirnimanta Magha in A.D. 856. There was no such eclipse 
either in piirnimanta or amanta Magha in any other year in this 
period. So the epoch of the Gahga era should be A.D. 548-49. 
This grant shows also that the months of the Gahga year were 


piirnimanta. 

fhese two dates can be reconciled only according to the 
epoch of A.D. 548-49. If Dr. Majumdar’s reading and inter- 


8 JAHKS.. vol. XI, pp. 7 f. 

9 1 have taken the month here as amanta. It is possible to take it 
as meaning Asadha va. di. 5, in which case the tithi would fall on Sunday 
only in the years A. D. 1051 and 10^^. The epoch would in that ease 
be either A. D. 551 or 554. In neither ease would it agree with the 
epoch indicated by the next date examined here, viz., Gn. 308 of the 
Indian Museum plates of Devendravarman. 

10 Ep.. Ind, vol. XXIII, pp. 73 fi 
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prctation of ihc dates of the Madagrama grant and the Mandasa 
plates are correct, this epoch sliould be applicable in all verifiable 
Gahga dates. Let us try it in some cases mentioned below. 

(3) Ponniicuru plates" of Sainantavarman — Gn. 64 Pusya 
su. di 13. The grant was made on the occasion of the Makara- 
sariktaati. Now, Gn. 64 would, according to the epoch of A.D. 
548-4^, corrcs[)oiKl to A.D. 612-13. In this year the Makara- 
sankriinti occurred on die iptli December A.D. 612, while the 
litln^Pusya su. di. 13 was current eight days before on the litli 
December. This date goes definitely against that epoch. 

(4) Chic.icole plates'* of Indravarman III — Gn. 128, 

Caitra dina 15. 1 he grant was made on the occasion of a 

lunar eclipse in MargasFrsa. According to the epoch of A.D. 
^48-49, the Ganga yera 128 becomes equivalent to A.D. 676- 
77. As the grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in the preceding Margastrsa, the eclipse must have occurred 
in A.D. 675-76. In this year there was no lunar eclipse in 
Margasir.sa. In fact there was no lunar eclipse in Margasirsa 
in any year in the period from A.D. 673 to 688. This 
date therefore goes not only against the epoch of A.D. 548-49 
but also against the whole period from A.D. 546 to A.D. 556, 
in which, according to Dr. Majiundar, the epoch of the Ganga 
era must lie. 

(5) Andhavaram plates'* of Indravarman — Gn. 133 with 
a solar eclipse in the month of Siavana. According to the epoch 
of A.D. 548-49, the ctlipsc must have occurred in the month 
of Sriivana in A.D. 681-82. But there was no lunar eclipse in 
the pnrnimanta or amdnta ^ravana not only in the year A.D. 
681-82, but in none of the following years up to A..D. 684-85. 
This date also goes against the epoch of A.D. 548-49. 

(6) Santa-Bommali plates** of Nandavarman — Gn. 221, 
Asadha dina pancaml. The grant was made on the occasion of a 

11 Ibid., vol. XXVI, pp. 23(1 f. 12 hid. Ant., vol. XHI. 121. 

13 Ep. hid., vol. XXX, pp, 37 £, 

14 JAHRJS,, vol. II, pp, 185 f. 
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solar eclipse in some unspecified month. Now, Gn. aai should, 
according to the epoch of A.D, correspond to A.D. 

769-70. In that year there was only one solar eclipse viz. 
that which occurred in piirnimanU Asvina. It could not 
have been intended in this grant as it did not occur 
before Asadhadina pancami when the plates were issued. 
Tlie evidence of this grant also goes against the epoch of 
A.D. 548-/19. 

(7) Musunika grant*® of Devendravarman III — Gn. 506 
with a solar eclipse in some unspecified month. Now, Gn. 306 
should, according to the epoch of A.D. 548-49, correspond 
to A.D. 854-55. There was no solar eclipse in the 
Caitradi year corresponding to A.D. 854-55, or even in 
A.D. 855-56. The epoch is therefore inapplicable in this case 
also. 

The evidence of grant No. 2 discussed above shows that 
if the epoch of the Ganga era lay in the period A.D. 546 to 
556, it must be that of A.D. 548-.!^9. But the examination 
of the dates of the grants No. 3 to 7 shows that that epoch 
is inapplicable in their cases. We must therefore conclude 
that the Ganga era did not commence in the period from 
A.D. 546 to 556. The evidence of verifiable dates of 
the Ganga era thus goes definitely against Dr. Majumdar’s 
theory. 

The question now arises, 'what is the correct date of the 
Madagrama grant?’ As shown above, the year of the 6aka 
era is inadvertently omitted while stating the date in lines 15-16 
of that grant, but in view of the palaeography*® of it the date 
can only be S, 888. This corresponds to A.D. 966-67. This 
date squares with other dates of the Ganga kings according to 

15 Ep. Ind., vol, XXX, pp. 23 f. 

16 The characters of the Madagrama grant are definitely earlier 
than those of Peddabammidi plates of Vajrahasta 111 , dated in the Saka 
year 98a, edited by Dr. Majumdar himself in Ef. Ind,, vol. XXXI, pp. 
305 f. See especially the forms of the letters r, h, etc. 

IHQ., JXJNE & SEPT., 1960 
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my epoch of the Ganga era (viz. A,D. 498-99) as shown 
below. 

Ganga King Kadamba Feudatory 

DharmakhedI I 


Dcvendravarman ... BhImakhedI I (S. 888 = A. D. 966) 

Anantnvarman ... JD|,armakheJt II ( 5 . 9.7 = A. D. 

r^ 1 JQO‘> and Gn. ‘;20 = A.D. ioi8). 

Uevendravarman ... ^ 

In my article on the Epoch of the Ganga Era published in 

Ep. Ind., vol. XXVI, pp. 326 f. I have shown that these kings 

were identical with Kamarnava I, Vajrahasta II and Madhu- 


kamarnava III mentioned in the Nadgam and other inscriptions 
of Vajrahasta III. 


Dr. Majumdar has raised the following objections against our 
view that the date of the Mandasa plates is S. 917.^" 

(1) There was no king named Anantavarman ruling in the 
Ganga family in 5 aka 917. 

(2) No king named Dcvendravarman is known before 
5 . 992. 


Both these statements are incorrect. If we take the epoch 
of the Ganga era to be A. D. 498-99 as shown by me, it can be 
easily shown that a Ganga king named Anantavarman was rul- 
ing in S. 917 or A. D. 995-96. Sec, c. g. the following genea- 
logies : — 


I Pondttru Plates II Sifnhipura Grant III Chicacole Plates 
Kamarnava 


Vajrahasta (Gn. 500= Anantavarman Anantavarman 

A. D. 998-99.) I • 1 

Devendravarman Madhukamarnava 
(Gn. 52 o=A.D. (Gn. 526 = A.D. 
1018-19) 1024-25) 

The dating of these grants shows that Vajrahasta, who was 
ruling 20 years (in Gn. 500) before Dcvendravarman alias 


17 vol. XXXI. p. 46. 
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Madhukamarnava (Gn. 520 and 526) was probably identical 
with the latter’s father Anantavarman. As this Anantavarman 
was ruling in Gn. 300 (A. D. 998-99), he must be identical 
with the homonymous king who was on the throne in 5. 917 
(A. D. 995-96) as stated in the Mandasa plates. 

As regards Dr. Majumdar’s other statement that no king 
named Devendravarman is known before S. 992 (A. D. 1070) 
we may invite his attention to several kings of that name who 
ruled in an earlier age. See e. g. Devendravarman I of Gn. 
163-195, Devendravarman II of Gn. 251-56, Devendravarman 
HI of Gn. 306-310, Devendravarman IV of Gn. 397 etc. 
Instances of Gahga kings being named Devendravarman and 
Anantavarman in succession also occur in an earlier age.** See 
e. g. the following:-— 

Devendravarvarman I (Gn. 183-195) 

I 

. Anantavarman 1 (Gn. 204) 

Devendravarman II (Gn. 251-256) 

As I have shown, the epoch A. D. 498-99 6y me has 
been tested in the case of all verifiable dates discovered till now. 
It has been found to be applicable in every case without any 
exception. This cannot, however, be said in the case of the 
other epochs including that proposed by Dr. Majumdar. There 
should, therefore, be no doubt about the correctness of the epoch 
fixed by me. 

V. V, Mirashi 


18. Sec Bhandarkat’s Ust, pp. aoi f. and other research journali 
subsequently published. 



Private Oommercial Dealings of the Servants 
of the East India Company from 1757-1767 

A period oE history seems long or short according to how 
events run their course. Ten years of good government is a period 
too short, ten years of misrule is a period agonisingly long. In 
this context the period under study, namely 1757-1767, when 
the savants of the East India Company carried on an organized 
campaign of loot and plunder under the authority of the British 
name and Hag constitutes one long chapter on the major abuses 
of power by the English in the course of Indian history. 

Before the arrival of the English, Bengal had a flourishing 
internal and external commerce. The inland trade consisted of 
traffic in commodities, that were produced and consumed within 
Bengal and included such necessaries of life as salt, grain as well 
as betclnut and tobacco. It had been entirely in the hands of 
Indians and its retail formed one of the main sources of profit to 
them. 


Beginnings of British Trade 

The first sanad granting the privilege of dastak to the Com- 
pany to covet all goods whether imported or purchased in tlie 
country for export was accorded by Aurangzeb in 1667.^ It was 
renewed regularly in later years, notably by Farrukhsiyar in 
1717* and Siraj-ud-Daulah in 1756. Mir Jafar also sanctioned 
it. According to this farman the export and import trade of the 
Company was made' completely free of duty. A certificate or 
dastak as it is commonly called, signed by the English President 
or Chiefs of Factories shown at toll houses or chowkeys protected 
the commercial property from payment of duty. But the benefit 

1 Aicchison, Treaties, Engagements and Sunnuds, vol. VI, p. 222. 

2 For (.Ititails of the firman see D. N. Banerjce, Early Administrative 
System of the East India Company in Bengal, vol. I, Appendix pp. 
654-56. 
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of this exemption accrued to the Company as a corporate body 
alone and by no stretch of imagination could the individual ser- 
vants claim the use of it for their own private gain. In fact 
whenever an attempt had been made to extend the protection 
offered by the Company’s dastak to the trade carried on by their 
servants in the interior, it had been vigorously opposed by the 
Subahdar on the ground chat it defrauded the public exchequer 
and injured Indian merchants. Before the English Company 
made themselves the sovereigns of Bengal and during the inde- 
pendence of the Mughal empire, the Company’s goods, by virtue 
of the farman from the Court of Delhi, passed with their dastak 
duty free, while those of other traders were exposed to the pay- 
ment of the duties established by the country government. This 
gave them a monopoly which was both invidious and unjust. 
But who could question it ? Since the subversion of the Mughal 
empire, the ascendancy of the English was secure by the eleva- 
tion of 'Mir Jafar to the subaship of Bengal. With impunity 
the servants of the Company broke all rules of restraint and 
openly engaged in the interior trade of the country. The bar- 
riers of the country once shattered, it became impossible to stop 
the inundation. The Company’s dastak, that was meant to 
protect only the goods of actual exportation or importation, was 
employed by the Company’s agents of all description to protect 
their private trade in any and every part of the country. The 
English passes were moreover openly sold and were often forged. 
For the Europeans, merely to enter this trade was in itself an 
abuse, but to use it as a virtual monopoly was the extreme of 
unprincipled conduct. Few people dared to dispute the ground 
with them and those who did were easily ousted, for the dastak 
enabled the English merchant to procure supplies at half the cost 
incurred by his rival. By these practices the sources of public 
revenue were being speedily depleted and the poorer subjects 
rapidly reduced to complete [loverty. 

The irony of it all was that the practice was directly under- 
mining the Company’s fabric. For while the latter was sinking 
under the burden of war, its servants were enriching themselves 
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with those very funds that ought to have supported the war. In 
short ‘‘Bengal presented a curious picture of Sabah unarmed, 
with a revenue of almost two million sterling at the mercy of 
the servants’* who adopted unheard of practices to enrich them- 
selves while ruining the Company. 

Voice of dissent 

It must be said to the credit of thi Court of Directors that, 
though they were often mistaken in their views, in this parti- 
cular case at Last, they gave no countenance to the proceedings. 
Many of their letters speak of the system in terms of strong 
condemnation. Two in particular written about this time are 
expressed in language so becoming that they deserve to be quoted. 

Referring to the arguments of those who endeavoured to 
defend their claim to trade in the three commodities by cleverly 
twisting the imperial farman^ the Court of Directors write, 
“Treaties of commerce are understood to be for the mutual 
benefit of the contracting parties; is it then possible to suppose 
that the Court of Delhi, by conferring the privilege of trading 
free of customs, could mean an inland trade in the commodities 
of their own country, at that period unpractised and unthought 
of by the English, to the detriment of their revenues, and the 
ruin of their own merchants ? Wc do not find such a construc- 
tion was ever heard of until our own servants first invented 
it * And again “Much has been urged by our servants at 
different times in favor of the right to this trade which wc have 
always treated as a most absurd claim. The words of the 
Phirmaund arc ‘whatever goods the English Company shall bring 
or carry etc. arc duty free*. To suppose that the Court of Delhi 
could mean by these words a monopoly of the necessaries of life 
over their own subjects is such an absurdity that wc shall not lose 
lime or words in trying to refute it.”* 


3 Public Letter from Court, dated 26 April 1765, para. 23. 

4 Public Letter from Court, dated 17 May 1766, paras. 32-33. 
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An unlimited power has a tendency to breed oppression and 
tyranny particularly when it is placed at a great distance from 
the controlling power. Hitherto the communications and orders 
of the Company, no matter how harsh in tone, had been received 
by their servants in India with submissiveness. But the architects 
of the recent successes in Bengal, overrating the importance of 
their achievements, resented censure which appeared to them at 
once imperious and unjust. The several commands of the Court 
of Directors requiring them to discontinue the inland trade 
remained literally a dead letter. 

A Deal with Mir Kasim 

Mir Kasim was hardly seated on the throne when he became 
aware that Indians were being ousted from the internal trade,. 
He could not but be dismayed for this was injurious to his 
dignity and to his revenues. Therefore as soon as he felt firm 
in his luthority, he decided on the abolition of those inland 
immunities which had impoverished the treasury. He sent the 
strongest remonstrances to the President and Council regarding 
the oppressions committed by tlie English.* 

Vansitiart, the then Governor of Bengal, recognized the 
abuses to whicli the methods of trade had led, but he was 
unwilling to give up an advantage which had been enjoyed for 
five or six years. So lie proposed an agreement with the Nawab 
Mir Kasim to the effect that in respect of inland trade a customs 
duty of 9% should be collected from the Company’s servants 
and all other traders alike. 

This agreement was rejected by the Council at Fort William 
who maintained that the English having Company s dastaks 
were entitled to carry on their trade, foreign as well as inland, 
duty free, in tlic provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.® The 
Council refused to ratify the agreement and insisted that except 
in the matter of salt on which they agreed to pay a duty of 

5 Vansittart, Henry, A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal, 
yol. Ill, pp. 13-14, 185 et seq. 

6 Ibid,, p. 21. 
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English priratc trade should be subjected to no duty 
whatsoever. 

Mir Kasim was however ol a mettle different from his 
predecessor. On learning that the engagements which had been 
entered into by Vansittart were rejected by the Council, he at 
once issued orders abolishing all duties and establishing free trade 
throughout Bengal for two years, thus placing all traders on an 
equal footing. The English were not expected to take lying 
down these pretentious orders which in practice would have spelt 
a sudden stop to their easy fortunes. Thereafter the declaration 
of war between the English and Mir Kasim was merely a ques- 
tion of time. It is clearly seen therefore that the shameful abuse 
of dastaks by the English was tlie main cause of the war that 
broke out in 1763, with such far-reaching consequences. 

Mir Jafar restored 

At this time Mir Jafar provided the British with a ready 
substitute. His weakness would ensure the continuance of their 
influence. So when actual hostilities broke out the Council at 
Fort William decided that the ex-Nawab Mir Jafar should be 
restored to the Masnad. The deed was done before any one 
was aware of it, but as the first condition of his reinstatement, 
Mir Jafar was required to sanction the flagrant exemption from 
duties of the Company’s trade claimed by the majority of the 
Council and to accord the Company and its agents those com- 
mercial advantages which Kasim Ali had withdrawn. Articles 
three and eight of the treaty (quoted below) between the English 
East India Company and Mir Jafar, reinstating him in 
the Nawabship of Bengal, signed on 10 July 1763 are very 
illuminating : 

“Thirdly. I do ratify and confirm to the English the 
privilege granted them by their firmaun and several husbul- 
hookums,^ of carrying on their trade by means of their own 

7 Hasb-Hl-Hukm, document issued agreeably to royal authority 
by the Yazir or other high officer of Government. 
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dustuck, free from all duties, taxes, or impo&itions in all parts of 
the country, excepting the article of salt on which a duty of 2j4 
per cent is to be levied on the Rowana or Hoogly market 
price". 

“Eighthly. The late perwanahs issued by Cossim Ally 
Khawti granting to all merchants the exemption of all duties for 
the space of two years, shall be reversed and called in, and the 
duties collected as before”** 

As a consequence of this, the inhabitants of the country were 
to pay the duties while the English were exempted. James Mill 
condemns the avidity and avariciousness of the Company’s 
servants in these words : “The conduct of the Company’s 
servants upon this occasion, furnishes one of the most remarkable 
instances upon record, of the power of interest to extinguish 
all sense of justice and even of shame. They had hitherto 
insisted, contrary to all right and all precedent, that the govern- 
ment of the country should exempt their goods from duty : They 
now insisted that it should impose duties upon the goods of all 
other traders”. The inevitable result of this discrimination was 
the impoveiishment of die Inchan agencies engaged in internal 
trade and the concentration of the whole trade of the country 
into the hands of the English. Monopolies of all kinds are by 
their very nature unavoidably pernicious, but an absolute govern- 
ment of monopolists was beyond all measures of reckoning. 

Court of Directors intervenes 

The Court of Directors took this occasion to express their 
disapproval of the articles in the new treaty with Mir Jafar in the 
following words: “These are terms which appear to be so very 
injurious to the Nawab and to the natives that they cannot in the 
very nature of them tend to anything but that producing great 
heart burnings and dissatisfaction”.* And until a more equitable 

ya Bolts, William, Considerations on India Affairs, Appendix pp, 
15-16. 

8 Public letter from Court, dated i June 1764, para. 56, 

IHO., JUNE & SEPT,, 1960 
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and satisfactory plan could be framed, the authorities at Fort 
William were to consult the Nawab as to the manner of carrying 
on the inland trade in salt, betclnut, tobacco and other articles 
produced and consumed in the country, that may be advan* 
tageous to all i.e., the Nawab, the Company and likewise 
the Company’s servants.* And again referring to article 3 
in the treaty with Najm-ud-Dau!ah concluded on 25 February 
1765 which provided for unlimited exercise of trade free 
from all duties except 2^^ on salt, they expostulate thus: 
“This Fifth Article is totally repugnant to our orders contained 

in our General Letter dated ist June 1764, in which we 

not only expressed abhorrence of an article in the Treaty with 
Meet Jaffier literally corresponding with the present 5th Article, 
but in positive terms directed you in concert with the Nabob, to 
form an equitable plan 

It may be said in defence of Vansittart that he was himself 
an honourable man, but he was too weak to stem the tide of 
corruption. The reports of mismanagement so alarmed the Court 
that they proposed the name of Clive as the only man capable of 
disentangling the vicious knot. “We have such an entire confi- 
dence in Lord Clive’s great Abilities and good Intentions diat we 
make no doubt these great abuses will be particular objects 
of his care and attention, and that he will be able to carry these 
our orders effectually into execution”.^' In their personal letter 

to Clive, the Court wrote “ it may be adjusted on such a 

plan to the satisfaction and with the concurrence of the Nabob 
as may redound to the honour of the Company and effectually 
prevent the confusion and oppression that have sprung from the 

abuses practised in it of late years And Clive, in order 

to strengthen his claims to the candidature of Governorship of 
Bengal, became vociferous in condemning the internal commerce 

9 Ibid., para. 57. 

10 General letter from Court, dated 19 February 1766, para. 27, 

11 Public letter ft m Court, dated i 5 February 1765. para. 40. 

iz Court’s letter to Lord Clive, dated z6 April. 1765. 
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carried on by the servants of the Company in the following 
terms : “The trading in salt, betel and tobacco having been 
one cause of the present disputes, I hope these articles will be 
restored to the Nabob and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trade in them.”^* 


Clive assumes fower 

When Lord Clive arrived on 3 May 1765 and assumed all 
the powers of the government, civil and military, it could 
scarcely be doubted that he would be zealous in carrying out the 
orders of the Court of Directors, consonant as they were with 
his own avowed opinions. A Select Committee with full powers 
was nominated to help him, and he was assured of a fair support 
from England. The second administration of this statesman, 
although less brilliant than the first, is in many respects more 
interesting. 

The picture that Clive drew of the prevailing corruption was 
gruesome. “Upon my arrival, I am sorry to say, I found your 
atfairs in a condition so nearly desperate as would have alarmed 
any set of men.” “The sources of tyranny and oppression 
which have been opened by the European Agents acting under 
the Authority of the Cunpiny’s servants and the numberless 

Black Agents will I fear be a lasting reproach to the 

English name in this country”. This lettet, a historic docu* 
ment, and singularly curious in nature, is important and makes 
an interesting study. In the following terms Clive has passed 
strictures on the Gentlemen m Council. “Tlie Gentlemen in 
Council of late years at Bengal, seem to have been actuated in 
every consultation by a very obstinate and mischievous spirit. 
The oSice of Governor has been in a manner hunted down, 
stripped of its dignity and then divided into 16 shares”, and 
again, “we saw plainly that most of the gentlemen in Council had 


13 Fourth Refort, Appendix 2. 

Clive’s letter to Court, dated 30 September, 1765, para. 2,12. 
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been too deeply corfeerneJ tUetnseives in the measures which 
required amendment for us to expect any assistance from them; 
on the contrary, we were certain of finding opposition to every 
plan of innovation and an unanimous attempt to defeat the 

intentions of the Proprietors Yet while he was 

addressing the Court in such a language and playing the role of a 
reformer, he secretly entered into a partnership with his colleagues 
of the Select Committee for trading in the very same article, 
salt P* 

According to Lord Clive, it was indispensable to the integrity 
and efficiency of the public service that the Company’s seivants 
should not be left to starve in the midst ol wealth which their 
position enabled them to grasp. He felt that the reason why 
the servants of the Company engaged in these illicit transactions 
was because their regular emoluments wert not enough. From 
the earliest period die Evist India Company had followed the 
example of other commercial companies in condemning their 
agents to a mere pittance of salary and leaving them to eke out 
their livelihood by some other means. This system had continued 
even when the English factory had expanded into a kingdom. 
It now remained with Clive to deal wicli this difficult and 
potentially explosive situation. 

Advent of the Society of Trade y First Plan 

With obvious efforts at camouflaging the monopoly of inter* 
nal trade carried on by the servants of the Company, he devised 
a plan which consisted in the formation of a Society of Trade'^- 
in which all the servants of the Company were shareholders. 
This Society was to be managed by a committee of two 
members of the Select Committee and two members of the 

15 Ihid.y para 9, 10. 

16 Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, \o\, XVII, P. 3 ' 19 * 
268 et seq. 

17 For details sec Select Committee Proceedings dated 10 August, 
1765, also the honrth Rafort, dated ax April, 1773* Appendix 33, p. 509 
€t seq. 
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Council. It was to take into its hands all dealings in salt, 
bctelnut and tobacco. The supplies were to be obtained through 
Indian merchants and to be retailed at reasonable prices. These 
articles were to be transported to a certain number of places for 
sale, to be disposed of at chose places alone, by their agents. The 
country mercliants might “then become the Purchasers and again 
transport the Articles whither they think they have the greatest 
prospect of profit.”^* He subjected this trade, however, to the 
payment of a considerable duty and devised a number of regula- 
tions as a safeguard against the abuses and oppressions to whicl), 
under such a monopoly, the inhabit ints might otherwise have 
been exposed. At a resumed meeting of the Select Committee, 
it was resolved that the inland trade was to be subject to a duty 
payable to the Company at the following rates: 


Salt 35% valuing the 100 mds. 

at the late of 50 A Ks. 

Bctelnut *0% on the prime cost. 

Tobacco ^5% prime cos'. 


The Committee expected that the Company would receive a 
clear revenue of at least 100,000 sterling per annum from these 
duties 

On these principles, while the Europeans generally were 
j>rohibited from participating in the inland trade, the servants 
of the Company were allowed in the form of the Society of 
Trade a qualified monopoly in the traffic of the very things the 
Court had determined to put a stop to. Referring to the plan, the 
Select Committee held that it would provide sufficient groundwork 
for commencing the trade in salt, betelnut and tobacco.*® 

Information regarding the institution of the Society of Trade 
was first communicated to the Court of Directors by Clive in his 

18 Select Committee Proceedings, dated 10 August 1765; also the 
Fourth Report, article 8. 

19 Select Committee Proceedings, dated 18 September 1765; see also 
Fourth Report, Appendix 36, p. 51 1. 

20 Select Committee Proceedings, dated 10 August 1765; also 
Fourth Report^ article 13. 
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letter dated 30 September In view of the explicit order» 

of the Court, it would be interesting to judge the Directors’ 
reaction to the formation of the Society of Trade. They opined 
that it was neither consistent with the honour of the Company 
nor their dignity to promote sucli an exclusive trader that it 
was their duty to protect and cherish the inhabitants and to give 
them no occasion to look on every Hnghsliman as their national 
enemy. “We cannot therefore approve the plan you have sent 
us for trading in salt, bctelnut, and tobacco or admit of this 
trade in any shape whatever and do hereby confirm our former 

orders for its entire abolition ’’** in a separate letter the 

Court wrote to Clive that the vast fortunes acquired by carrying 
on inland trade had been obtained by tyranny and oppression 
“ever known in any age or country'’ and that they could not be 
brought to approve it even in the limited and regulated manner 
as in the plan laid down by the Select Committee at Calcutta.^’ 

Second Plan 

The Court of Directors repeatedly forbade in the strongest 
terms possible this monopoly of trade and in their General 
letter” to Bengal dated iq February 1766, they positively direc- 
ted their Governor in Council to dcidare a formal renunciation 
of trade in those articles. But these remonstrances were of little 
avail. In open defiance of the oft-repeated orders the Select 
Committee at its meeting held on 3 September 1766” deter- 
mined upon prolonging it for another year under what is 
known as the Second Plan. Justifying the continuation of the 
monopoly, Clive observed that when the Court had issued those 
orders “they could not have had the least idea of the favourable 
Change in the Affairs of these Provinces, whereby the Interest 

21 Court’s Letter to the Select Committee dated 17 May 1766, para 
36. 

22 Court’s Letter to Clive, dated 17 May 1766, para 6. 

23 General Letter from Court, dated 19 February 1766, para 28. 

24 Fourth Report, Appendix 52; also Select Committee Proceedings, 
3 September 1766. 
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of fhe Nawab, with regard to Sale Is no longer immediately 
concerned.”** 

The working of the first plan according to Lord Clive had 
revealed certain defects which the second plan sought to removo. 
Briefly, all salt provided by the Society of Trade was to be sold 
at Calcutta and at places where it was manufactured. It was to 
be sold only to Indian merchants at the rate of two rupees 
per maund who on their part could transport it to any part 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Thus no Company’s servant 
could have any concern in its sale. Provision was also made in 
the plan for the fixation of the price of salt in different markets, 
and the duty on salt payable to the Company was to be raised 
from 35 to 50%** which “according to the present state of the 
salt trade will produce the Company from 12 to 1 3 lacks of 
rupees per annum”,®’^ Clive evidently hoped to secure tire 
approbation of the above plan on the basis of the handsome 
increase in the Company’s revenues. 

The information regarding the second plan of the Society of 
Trade was conveyed by Lord Clive to the Court in tlic following 
terms: “•••the trade in salt and betelnut is now regulated upon 
a plan which will still perhaps admit of improvements for the 

advantage of the Company the Company are in fact the 

sole proprietors of the immense revenues of the 3 Provinces, not 
to mention the 12 or 13 lacks of rupees per annum, now arising 

from the duty upon salt and betelnut ”** And again in 

the Select Committee’s letter to the Court dated 9 December 
1766, the plan is referred to as “the most equitable system we 
could then devise according to which the trade was carried out 
to the benefit of the Company and their servants without injury 
to the Nawab and without molestation or oppression of the 
inhabitants.”** 

25 Ibid, 

a6 Banetjee, op. cit. p. 412 et, seq. 

27 Fourth Report, No, 52, article 10. 

28 Clive’s Letter to Court, dated 6 September 1766. paras 1-2. 

29 Select Committee Letter to Cauit, dated 9 December 1766, para. 4. 
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In spite, however, ol tlie several chcclcs and limitations to* 
which Clive sub^cted this monopoly, fresh abuses crept in. The 
Court of Directors did not approve of the establishment of the 
Society which really made the monopoly of salt trade by the 
Europeans closer than ever before. It is true that the prices 
charged by the Society were 12 to 15% lower than the average 
prices prevalent in other parts of Bengal for several years but even 
these prices judged by our present day standards are exhorbitant. 
The Directors’ letter that sealed the illicit trade of the Com- 
pany’s servants lays down in unequivocal terms “We have taken 
your Plan for conducting the Salt Trade, as contained in your 
proceedings of the 8th Sc[)tember ijG 6 into our most serious 
consideration, and having revised all that we and you have wrote, 
on the subject of the Inland Trade in general, and ot salt in 
particular, we arc the more convinced of the absolute necessity 
of excluding all pets uis whatsoever excepting the natives only 
from being concerned therein, and we accordingly hercoy ratify 
and confirm tlie Orders we gave in our Letters of the 2^ch 
February and lyih May 1767 that no Coinj^any’s Servants, Free 
Merchants or any Euro[)cans, shall in any mode or shape whatso.. 
ever either by themselves or Agents directly or indirectly Trade 
in or be concerned in carrying on an Inland Trade in Salt, 
Bctcinut, Tobacco or in any other Articles produced and consu- 
med in the country, and such Trade is absolutely abolished 

The Society eventually came to an end in October 

1768. 

These pernicious and oppressive monopolies and the attendant 
rapacity and misconduct ot the Company’s servants continued for 
some time more until 1775, when Hastings abolished the 
fraudulent use of clastaks. 


Miss Dhan Keswani 


30 General Letter from Court, dated 20 November 1767, para, 
see also Fort Williara»India House Correspotidence, vol. V, pp. 55-56. 



Did Harita know the Tantras ? 

In his commentary on Mana-smrti 2. i Kullukabhatta quotes 
a statement oE Harita which runs as follows : 

“athato ilharmani vyakhyasyamah/sruti-pramanako dharmah/j 

srutis ca dvividha — vaidikl tantriki ca / /” 

Taking the word 'tantriki’ in this extract to mean the Tantras 
MahamahopaJhya Dr. P. V. Kane translates it thus : 

‘‘Now then we shall explain dharma ; dharma is based upon 
revealed texts (sruti) ; revealed texts are of two kinds, the Vedic 
and the Tantric”.^ 

It is evident that according to Dr. Kane Harita took Sruti to 
consist not only of the Vedas but also of the Tantras. A 
similar view was expressed by Arthur Avalon in his Introduction 
(p. 92) ‘to his Principles of Tantra* Prof. Nllakanta Siistrl 
also says ‘‘Kulluka Bhatta quotes a statement of Harita that 
Sruti is twofold: Vaidika and Tantrika”.* There arc also 
other scholars who agree with Kane, Avalon and Sastri in their 
interpretation of the word ‘tantriki’ in the above lines of Harita. 
But we have found strong reasons for holding a different view 
with regard to the meaning of the word ‘tantriki,’ and these arc 
as follows : — 

(i) The language and style of the above extract shows that 
it consists clearly of three aphorisms in prose which formed part 
of a Dharmasutra ascribed to Harita and with which this 
Dharmasutra began and that this Hdrita‘dharmasiitra must have 
been an early work. Now, Harita is a very ancient sage named 
and referred to as an authority on Dharma in the Dharmasutras 

1 Kane, History of Dharmasastra, vol, I, p. 72. For the Sanskrit 
text of Harita’s statement see also ibid,, 1 , p. 3, note 15. 

2 Published by Ganesh and Co. Ltd., Madras, 1952. 

3 Ctthural Heritage of India (published by the Ramkrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 1956), vol. IV, pp. 69-70. 
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Did Hdrlta know the Tantras 


oE Bauclhayaiia, Apastainba, Vasistha and others^ who look upon 
the Vedas as the final source of, and authority on, Dharma. On 
the other hand, the Tantras (including the Pahearatra Samhitas, 
Saiva Againas, and similar other works) have been looked 
down upon and stani[)ed as extra-Vctlic Pasanda-sastras by the 
compaiaiively early Snirtis and Piiranas as well as by the 
Mimamsakas such as Kumarila-bhatu and others. Thus, the 
Manusmrti (12. 95) says: 

•‘ya veda-bahyah smfLayo yas ca kas ca ku'drstayah/ 
sarvas ta nis[)halah pretya tainonistha hi tah sinrtah/ /** 
“Those Sinrus which arc outside [the pale of] the Veda, and 
those [others] in which there is bad vision [or knowledge, of their 
authors], are all useless after death, because they have been 
declared as based entirely on ignorance’*. 

By the words *vcda-bahyah smrtayah* in the above verse of the 
Manu-smrti Medhatithi means the scriptures of Sakyas, Ksapana.. 
kas, Nirgrantlias, Anarthavadas, 5 obhas (?), Bhojakas, Panca- 
ratrikas, Pasupatas and other heterodox people who look upon 
their scriptures as the works of gifted personalities capable of 
directly [^receiving the subjects dealt with by them and do not 
admit that Dharma has its source in the Veda. So, in Medha- 
tithi’s opinion, the scriptures of all these sectaries, containing 
teachings opposed to those of the Vevia, have to be rejected 
without any reservation. The Sattrimsan-mata, as quoted in 
Devana-bhatta’s Smrti-candrika^ II (Alinika-kanda), p. 210, 
states : 

“baiiddhan pasupatan jainan lokayatika-kapilan/ 
vikarmasthan dvijan sprstva sacelo jalam aviset/ 
kapalikams tu sariisprsya pranayamo *dliiko matah//j** 

“After touching the Bauddhas, Pasupatas, Jainas, Lokayatikas, 
Kapilas, and those twice-born [people] who take to unlawful 

4 Bandhayana-dharmasfitra ii. i. 70; Apastamba^dharmasutra i. 13. 

II, 18. 2, 19. 12, 28. 5, 28. i6, 29. 12, 29. i6; Vasistha^dharmasHtra 

2. 1 1; and so on. 

5 Edited by L, Srinivasacharya, Mysore, 1914. 
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acts, [a man] should get into water with [all his] clothes on ; 
but in case oE contact with the Kapalikas, [performance o£] 
Pranayama is prescribed as an additional [duty]”. 

There is another verse, ascribed to the 'Brahmandd-p.’ in the 
same work (11, p. 311), which runs as follows; 

“saivan pasupatan sprstva lokayatika-nastikan/ 
vikarmasthan dvijan sudran savasa jalam aviset/ /” 

“One should get into water with the garments on after touching 
the 5 aivas, Pasupatas, Lokayatikas, Nastikas, those twice-born 
[people] who have taken up duties not meant for them, and the 
5udras”. 

In Kurma-p.^ i. 12. 250!?. the Vedas have been declared as 
the only sources of Dharma, and the Dharmasastras of Manu 
and other sages, the eighteen Puranas, the Upapuranas, the works 
on Phonetics, etc. which are auxiliary to the Vedas, and the 
treatises on the science of Logic have been said to record this 
Vedic Dharma, but the literatures of the Kapalas, Bhairavas, 
Yamalas, Vamas, Arhatas, Kapilas, Pancaratras, Diimaras and 
‘many others of these types’ have been denounced as ‘going 
against Sruti and Smrti’ (sruti-smrti-viruddhani) and said to be 
intended for deluding those who mislead others ‘by taking to bad 
(i. e. anti-Vedic) scriptures (ku-sastr-abhiyogena).’ Similarly, 
in KHrma-p. i. 16. 115-117 the literatures of the Kapalas, 
Nakulas, Vamas, Bhairavas, Purvapascimas, Pancaratras, Pasupatas 
(i. e. Agamic Saivas) and many others have been said to be 
meant for deluding those who are outside the pale of the Vedic 
Dharma: and in Kdrma-f. II. 37. 146-7, 2 I. 32-33, and 16. 
15-16 the scriptures of the Vamas, Pasupatas (i. e. Agamic 
Saivas), Lahgalas, Bhairavas, Pancaratras and others have been 
decried as delusive, and the sectaries have been called ‘Pasandas’, 
with whom none is advised to speak. According to Kiirma-p, 
I. 24. 31-34 the Sattvata-sastra, promulgated by Amsu’s son 

6 Published by the Vahgavasi Press. Calcutta. Second edition, 
1322 B, S, 
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Sattvata, a devotfd worshipper of Vasudeva, was mcanc for 
bastards and others. The Varaha-p, also makes disparaging 
statements with regard to the cxtra-Vedic Saiva scriptures such as 
the Nihsvasa-samhita and the Siva-siddliantas.^ While com- 
menting on Ydjhavalkya-smrti i. 103 Apararka quotes from 
the 'Brahmdnda-p.' a niiinhcr of verses in which the Kapalikas, 
Sattvatas, Bauddhas, Jainas and others have been decried as 
‘following bad practices and being foreign to the acts of purifica- 
tion’ (duracatah saucacara-bahiskrtah) and classed with the out- 
casts (patita). In his T antra-vdrttika Kuinarila-bhatta says that 
those texts relating to elhartna and adharma which were compiled 
by Sakya and the propounders of the systems of Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pancaratra, Pasupata and the like, arc unacceptable because of 
their being opposed to the Veda and having their origin in 
perceptible causes such as avarice, etc., even though these texts 
contain a good number of statements which agree with those of 
the Veda.* It is needless to refer to any more authorities. From 
the above statements it is evident that the Tantras were widely 
denounced by the staunch followers of the Vcdic Dharma. But 
this strict attitude towards the Tantras had to be relaxed 
generally with the progress of time. The great spread of Tantri- 
cism among the Hindus as well as the Buddhists made its influ- 
ence felt more and more by the Puranas, which, in spite of their 
great loyalty to the Vedas and the Vcdic culture, have always 
aimed at religious synthesis and professed mssra (composite) 
Dharma in accordance with the changes in the Hindu society. 


7 See Varahd-p, (ed. Vangavasi Press, Calcutta, 1313 B. S.). chaps. 
70 and 7 1 , 

8 yiny etani trayividbhir na parigrhitani 

trayi-vipatit-asambaddha-drsta-fobhadi - pratyaks - aniiman-opaman-arthl- 
patti-prayayukti-mul-opanibaddhani sanikhya-yoga-pancaratra - pasupata- 

iakya-grantha-parigrhita-dharm-adharma - uibandhanaui tesam 

evaitac-chruti-virodha-hetu-darsanabhyam anapekpniyatvam pratipadyate/. 
Sec Tantra-varttika on Jaimini’s Purva mirnamsa sutra i, 3. 3-4 {^Mimamsa- 
dariana, Anandasrama Press ed., p. 194). 
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On the other hand, there came into existence many new Tantras 
which imbibed Vedic influence in a greater degree. So, feeling 
that the Tantras, which had already influenced the lives of 
millions, could no longer be ignored as a source of Dharma, some 
Puranas classified these works into two groups, viz., Vedic and 
non-Vcdic, and prescribed the former tor recognition as a source 
of Dharma. Thus, in its Vayaviya samhita (t. 28. 5-1S) the 
Siva-p* says : 

“Both parama and aparama Dharma have been declared by 
Sruti. It is Sruti which is our authority in [all] matters to be 
indicated by the word dharma. Parama Dliarma, [extending] 
upto Yoga, occupies the crest of Sruti, but Aparama Dharma 

likewise remains lower in its mouth... This Apara 

Dharma, which is the meaits of accomplishing Para-dharma, has 
been recorded properly and extensively in all its parts by the 
Dharmasastras, etc. Of these [two types of Dharma], the former, 
viz., Para-dharma, which is s.aid to be the best practice, has 
been elaborated to some extent by Itihasa and Purana; but it is 
by the 5aivagamas that it has been amplified further in all its 

divisions and subdivisions... Saivagamas also 

arc traditionally known to be of two kinds — Vedic (srauta) and 
non-Vcdic (asrauta), the Vedic ones being imbued with the 
essence of Sruti, and the others being independent [of it]. At 
first the independent [Saivagamas] were divided into ten, and 
then again into eighteen, under the names of 'Karnika' etc., and 
arc [generally] named as ‘Siddhanta’. But [those Saivagamas] 
which are full of the essence of Sruti have an extent of hundreds 
of crores [of works], in which the best Pasupata Vrata and Jnana 

have been described Pasupata Yoga [narrated] 

in these is sure to make Siva visible, [and] consequently Pasupata 

Yoga is considered as the best practice 

The Devi~bhagavata goes a step farther and recommends for 
acceptance as a source of Dharma those parts of even tiie asrauta 
Agamas which do not go against the Vedas. It says :j 

9 Published by the Vahgavasi Press, Calcutta 1314 b. S. 
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“What is ordwncd by 5 ruti and Smrti is called Dharma. 
What the other scriptures say is the shadow of Dharma. The 

Veda arose from my omniscient and omnipotent self 

A king should banish from his kingdom those outlaws who for- 
sake the Veda-dharma and take lecourse to another. 

The various other ^astras found on earth, whicli are contradictory 
to Sruti and Smrti, are Tamasa pure and simple. Siva composed 
the scriptures of the Vamas, Kapalikas, Kaulas and Bhairavas 
with the only intention of delusion. For tlic deliverance of those 
best Brahmanas who were burnt by the curses of Daksa, Bhrgu 
and Dadhlca and were caused to deviate from the path of the 
Vedas, the Agamas of the Saivas, Vaisnavas, Sauras, Saktas and 
Ganapatyas were written as steps (sopana) by Sariikara. Here 
and there in these works there are portions which do not go 
against the Vedas. By accepting these [portions] the followers 
of the Vedas do not incur sin.”*® 

The Mahabhagavata has a more liberal view and liiakcs no 
diflerence between tlic Agamas. In it Devi is made to say : 

“O Samkara, the Agama and the Veda arc my two hands 
with which I sustain the whole universe consisting of stationary 
and moving objects. It, out of ignorance, anybody violates [the 
prescriptions of] these two, he is sure to slip down from iny 
hands. ... ... ... It is true and undoubted that I am 

unable to deliver that person who worships [me] by violating 
[the directions of] the Agamas and the Veda. A wise man 
should practise Dharma by taking these two as the same. ... 

Those, who worship these [forms of mine], are 

considered as Vaisnavas in an assembly. ... ... ...”** 

Similarly, in Brhad-dharma-purana^* II. 6. 13 5- 143 Sati is 


10 Devhbhagavata (Vahgavasi Press ed.) VII. 39. 15-16, 25a-b, 26-31, 
Also cf. XI. I. 21-32. 

1 1 MahabhUgavata (Venkatesvara Press ed.) 8. 77-82. 

12 Published by the Vangavasi Press, Calcutta. Second edition, 1314 

B. S. 
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found to say in much the same words as those of Devi in the 
Mahabhagavata : 

“See me, the mother of the world, O almighty {Siva] , 
with your divine knowledge, and yourself write Sastras for my 
worship. Speak out the highly effective mantras, stavas and 

kavacas of my different forms sucli as Kali, Tdra, etc 

You are to become the author of the Agama, and Hati himself is 
to write the Veda. You were intended to become the author of 
the Agama first of all, and it was afterwards that Hati was 
engaged to write the Veda. Agama and Veda are my two 
splendid hands. With these two I support the three worlds. 
O Dhurjati, one, who violates [the prescriptions of] the Agama 
and the Veda, falls from my hands for ever. 1 am unable to 
save with my defective hands that person who transgresses one 
of these two (i.e. Agama and Veda) and follows the other. These 

arc the two difficult but auspicious ways between 

which one should never differentiate”. 

The liberal view which the Siva~p., Devi-bhagavata, etc. 
came to entertain with regard to the Tantras, was the result of 
the recognition given to the popular literatures of the Panca- 
ratras, Pasupatas, etc. in the Mahabharata, Visnu-dharmottara, 
Yogf-yajnavatkya and other early works. For instance, the 
Mahabharata, though naming Sarnkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra and 
Pasupata as faiths holding views different from those of the 
Vedas, highly praises and recommends as an authoritative source 
of Dharma the ‘excellent’ (uttama) Pancaratra Sastra which the 
seven Citra-sikhandin sages spoke out unanimously on the mount 
Mcru in consistence with the four Vedas and which was meant 
for dealing with the [religious and social] duties of all grades 
of people and guiding them in their activity and inactivity.^* The 
Visnu-dharmottara says that Sarnkhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, Saiva 
and Pasupata are the five established systems for the quest for 
Brahman and that the Pancaratra system follows the prescriptions 


13 Mahabharata (Vangavasi Press cd.) XII. 335. ayfl. 
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o£ the Vedas and is the most effective in putting a stop to 
rebirths.^- According to the Yogi-yajnavalkya, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Pancaratra, the Vedas, and Pasupata are ‘highly authoritative’ 
and arc not to be contradicted with reasons,*® V/ith the growing 
popularity of the composite Dh.irma of the Piiranas the above 
statements of the Mahabharata and the Puranas with regard to 
the Tantras came in much later days to influence a section of 
the Smpi-writers, with the result that some of them recognised 
only the 5 rauta Aganias or Tantras as authorities on Dharma, 
while some others went so tar as to accept those statements of 
even the Asrauta Agamas which did not go against the prescrip- 
tions of the Vedas. So, it is evident that the Smrti-writers’ 
recognition of the Tantras as an authority on Dharma was a 
matter of much later days. Consequently, Harita, the author 
of an ancient Dharmasutra, who was referred to as an authority 
on the Vedic Dharma by such early and orthodox Vedic scholars 
as Baudhayana, Apastamba, Vasistha and others, cannot be 
expected to have recognised the authority of the Tantras, which, 
as we have already seen, were first stamped out even in the 
Puranas as Pasanda-sastras. 

(2) If, by the word ‘tantrikl’ occurring in one of the three 
aphorisms quoted from Harlta’s work, Kulluka-bhatta meant 
the Tantras, then it would be very natural for him to draw upon 
these works also as authorities in his commentary on the Manu~ 

14 Vismt-dharmottara I. ^ 4 . 34-3^> atul II. 22, I33b-i34a. 

These verses as quoted in Heinadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani II. i, p, 25 
and Mitramilra’s Viramitrodayii, Faiibhasa prakasa, p, 23, read ‘vedah’ 
for ‘iaivani’ and ‘veda-inarga-’ for ‘vidya-grama-’. 

15 Yogi-yajnavalkya (printed under the title ‘Brhad-yogi-yajnavalkya- 
smrti’ in Smrti-samdarbha, vol. IV, Calcutta, 1953) 12. 4 — 

samkhyaiii yogain pancaratrani vedah pasupatam tatha / 
atipramanany etani hetubhir na vicalayet/ / 

This verse has been quoted by A pat arka in his commentary (p. 11) on 
Yajnavalkya-smrti 1. 7 with v. I. ‘yogah*, ‘pancaratrani’ and 'vicarayet* 
and by Mitranii^ra in Viramitrodaya, Paribhasa-prakasa, p. ai with v. 1. 
‘yogah’, and ‘virodhayet’ (for ‘vicalayet’). 
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smrti which declares the ‘entire Veda* to be the final source ol 
Dharma in the verse 

“vedo ’khilo dhanna-inulam smrti-sllc ca tadvidam/ 
acaras caiva sadhunam atmanas tustir eva ca//j” (2.6) 
“The entire Veda is the source ot Dharma. and the tradition 
and practice ot those who know it, and also the usages ot 
virtuous men, and self-satisfaction”. 

As a matter of fact, Kulluka-bhatta explains the verses of 
Manu by drawing upon the Brahmanas, Dharmasutras, Dharma- 
sastras, Puranas, etc. in many places, but there is not a single 
occasion on which he names or refers to a Tanrra anywhere in 
his work. This complete silence of Kulluka-bhatta about the 
lantras would be tantamount to ignoring a part of ^riiti as 
authority on Dharma if he really took ‘sruti’ to consist ot the 
Vedas as well as ot the Tantras. It must not be argued that the 
word *veda in the above-mcnticned verse of Manu means only 
‘vaidiki sruti* (and not ‘tantriki sruti*) as understood by Dr. Kane, 
Prof. Sastrl and others, because Manu himself takes ‘Sruti' to be 
the same as the ‘Veda’ (srutis tu vedo vijneyah- Manu^smrti 
2. 10) and says that ‘by practising Dharma declared by Sruti and 
Smrti a man earns fame here and t!ie Iiighest bliss hereafter*^®, 
that ‘Sruti is the final authority to those who want to know 
Dharma*^^, and that ‘in case of contradiction between two Srutis 
(sacred texts), both are to be regarded as [sources of] Dharma’^®. 

As we do not know of any other work of Kulluka-bhatta, 
we have to depend only on his commentary (entitled Manv-artha^ 
mtiktavali) for his attitude towards the Tantras. The Sraddha- 
sdgara^ of which the only manuscript has been preserved in the 


16 ManH^smrti 2. 9 — 

iruti-smrty-uditaip dharmam anutisdian hi inanavah/> 
iha kirtim avapnoti pretya canuttamam sukham//i 

17 Ibid,, 2. 13b — 

dharmam jijnasamananam pramanatn paramain frutih. 

18 Ibid,, 2, i4a — 

jruti-dvaidham tu yatra syat tatra dharmav ubhau smrtau. 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1960 
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library ot the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and which 
names Kulluka>bhatta as its author, has been shown by the late 
Professor Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya to be a spurious work of 
late origin.^- So, we cannot agree with Dr. Kane that it was 
Kulluka-bhatu who wrote this Sraddha-sagara and also an 
Asauca^sagara and a V ivada-sagara referred to in the Sraddha- 
sagara as works of his.^- 

From what has been said above it is evident that by the term 
*tintrikl srutih’ Harlta could not mean the Tantras, nor did 
^ Kulluka'bhatta take it in that sense when he quoted the said 
aphorisms of Hartta in his commentary on Manu’smrti 2. i. 
As a matter of fact, Hartta used the terms ‘vaidiki srutih and 
‘tantrikt srutih’ to mean respectively the jhana-kanda and the 
Karma-katida of the Veda, the words ‘veda’ and ‘tantra being 
employed from early times to mean ‘knowledge’ and ‘ritual 
respectively. 

R. C. Hazra 


I9 Indian Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 195** PP* it>9'il8. 
*p Kane, History of Dbarmasistra, I, pp. 36.1-a. 



Baja Jaylal Singh— A Forgotten Hero of the Mutiny 

Sixties of the nineteenth century witnessed one of the most 
important events in the history of India. A couple of years 
after Lord Dalhousic had left his office and when Lord Canning 
had occupied the Guddee of the Governor General of India, the 
whole country was set ablaze by the Sepoy Mutiny of 1S57, 
rather a Sepoy War than a mere mutiny. In this freedom 
movement of India, Oudh, which was seething with discontent, 
played an important part and Raja Jaylal Singh was its chief torch- 
bearer, guide and moving force. He was the practical politician 
who realized the need of organising the movement in such a way 
that there must be something more than an unorganised mass 
up-heaval, that the movement must be guided and controlled 
by a properly instituted Government of the revolutionaries. 

But it is an irony of history that this Jaylal is now totally 
forgotten. Scarcely anybody not even possibly the most re- 
nowned historians on the subject knew anything about him. 
Innumerable articles and treatise on the Sepoy Mutiny had been 
published since the mutiny but unfortunately this leader had 
not been treated in them. Very recently some case-records 
have been discovered in a bundle in the Lucknow Collectoratc 
labelled as “the Lucknow Collcctorate Mutiny Busta.” A 
glimpse through these documents supplies us with materials to 
reconstruct the history of Raja Jaylal. 

Galib Jung, Jaylal’s father had two wives. One of his wives 
gave birth to Rugbur Dyal and Nusrut Jung and the other 
Jaylal and Bene Madho. Jaylal and his father were trusted high 
officials under the ex-King Wajid Ali Khan of Oudh. They 
were eye-witnesses to the gross injustice done to the King of 
Oudh and his subjects. Jaylal was deputed by Wajid Ali as 
ambassador to Brigadier F. Wheeler in command of the army of 
demonstration at that time,^ The Kings of Oudh were all along 


I Decision in Government vs. Joy Lai Singh’s proceedings, Lucknow 
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friendly to the East India Company but they had to pay heavy 
penalty for this unhealthy friendship. The kingdom was 
annexed and the King was banished from Oudh and was 
imprisoned in the Fort William in Bengal. 

With the King of Oudh disappeared the power and prestige 
of Jaylal. He came to live at Lucknow with other members of 
his house and was always on the look out for an opportunity to 
take revenge. It is this spirit of revenge that led him to join 
the Mutiny. Charles Ball stated, “The insurgent Chiefs 
of Oudh with their followers, animated by a desire to avenge 
the wrong inflicted upon their native sovereign by the prostration 
of his throne, and the degradation of his kingdom to the level 
of a mere English province, there assembled to make a last effort 
for native independence.”* 

The relationship between the King of Oudh and the 
Company was apparently friendly. There was always a tendency 
for extracting more and more from the Nawab in both cash and 
kinds by the Company. The first treaty between the Company 
and the Nawab of Oudh — the Treaty of Allahabad, concluded 
during the second Governorship of Clive became effective in 1765. 
It bound the Nawab Shuja-Ud-Daula to pay to the Company 
50 lakhs of Rupees and the two districts of Kara and Allahabad. 
The next Governor General, Warren Hastings, on the pica ‘'Of 
such members who wanted to be the friends of the English” 
turned Oudh into a “Vassal State” and lent a brii>;ade of British 
troops to the Nawab. Hastings himself stated, “We engaged 

to assist the Vizier because the security of liis possessions 

from invasions is in fact the security of ours.** By the 

Treaty of Benaras in 1773 Oudh was given back the two dis- 
tricts of Kara and Allahabad in lieu of 50 lakhs of Rupees. 

During the time of Sir John Shore the Nawab of Oudh had 

Colloctorate Mutiny Busta; vide Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradesh ^ Vol 
II, p. 645. 

2 Charles Ball: The History of the Indian Mutiny Vol II. 
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to pay Rs. 76 lakhs to the Company for the maintenance of tlie 
Company’s Army stationed at Oudh. 

Lord Wellesley by the infamous “Subsidiaty Alliance” on 
the loth of November iboi forced the Nawab Sa’adat AH Khan 
to sign a treaty by which the Nawab’s force was disbanded and 
a reinforced English garrison was stationed at Oudh. The 
Nawab ceded to the Honourable the East India Company, in 
perpetual sovereignty, Gorakhpur, Doab regions and Rohilkhand 
and in return the Company engaged to defend the Vizier against 
ail foreign and domestic enemies. The Nawab also agreed to 
“act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of tlic said 
Honourable Company.”* 

Next came the treaty of 1837 effected during the time 
of Lord Auckland by which the Governor General tightened tlie 
grip still further on grounds of chaos and confusion in the 
country., This treaty was concluded on the iith of September, 
1837, between Lord Auckland and Mahammad Ali Shah. 
The Nawab was to pay 16 lakhs of Rupees to the Company 
per annum for the maintenance of a force for the protection of 
the territory of the Nawab. Tlie British Government reserved 
to itself the right of appointing its own officers for the manage- 
ment of whatsoever portions of the Oudh territory, either to a 
small or to a great extent in which misrule might have occurred 
and for so long a period as it might deem necessary.* 

Then came the final stroke. Dalhousie appeared on the scene. 
He was bent upon the annexation of Oudh. The pretext was 
not far to seek. On grounds of mismanagement and evil Govern- 
ment of the country he decided to annex Oudh. Colonel 
Sleeman, the then Resident in the Nawab’s Court, protested 
but to no eflfect. Frederic Shore from his personal experience, 
20 years before the annexation expressed that the people were 
happy and the land was in abundance in crops at Oudh. Hetman 

3 Seleet Documents of the British period of Indian History by Dr, 
D. C. Ganguli, p. 13^ fi. 

4 Ibid, p. 235 ff. 
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Mcrivalc also stated that when Oudh was annexed the country 
was densely populated and prosperous. Even General Low stated 
that the Nawabs were friends of the British Govt, and the 
last five Nawabs worked according to the advice of the Residents. 
Their works were also praiseworthy. The fault lay not so much 
with the Nawabs as with the system itself, for the Subsidiary 
system was bound to fail. The system was responsible for the 
defects in the administration. 

Lord Dalhousic sent his new Resident Colonel Outram on the 
4th of February 1855 to the Court of the Nawab of Oudh at 
Lucknow. Linder direction from Outram, Nawab Wajid Ali 
had to sign the loathsome treaty. Outram declared that the 
State of Ouilh now became part and parcel of the British India. 
The Begums were brought out of the Harem and property of 
the Nawab was either looted or sold on auction. The Nawab 
was removed to Muchikhola near Calcutta. Oudh' was an- 
nexed in February 1855 and in March 1857 Sir Henry Law- 
rence was called upon to assume the office of the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

Thus the Nawab who was always friendly with the British 
was dispossessed and was even removed from his country. It 
was under this Nawab Wajid Ali that Raja Jay Lai Singh and 
his father worked in high position. 

For various reasons the Indians were gradually bored and were 
restless. But the most important of these was the acquisition of 
province after province by Lord Dalhousie. The fire of Revolu- 
tion broke out first at Berhampore in Bengal on the 26th 
February 1857. It gradually gained ground and on the nth 
of May the Sepoy’s declared Bahadur Shah as the Padsha of 
Hindusthan. Practically the whole of Northern India was a dry 
magazine and only required a spark. In the mean time reports 
reached Lord Canning that the exiled Nawab of Oudh Wajid 
Ali and his ministers were trying to excite the Sepoys of Oudh 
and they were in communication with ihe Sepoys. It was also 
reported that the Talukdars of Oudh were in conspiracy 
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with the Nawab. One day an employee of the Ex-Nawab 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy and h» was ordered to 
be hanged for treason on the 1 5th of June. By some means 
which no one knew he managed to escape from the custody. 

This incident made Canning suspicious about the Nawab. 
George Edmonstone was sent to Muchchikhola where he was 
arrested and brought to the Fort William and put into conhne- 
ment with his councillors. 

So it was natural that neither the Nawab nor his cx-employees 
were happy with the English and were seething with discontent 
and was waiting for a favourable moment to revolt. 

On the loth of May 1857 Revolution broke out at Meerut. 
This was a signal of revolt throughout the whole of Oudh. The 
rebellious Sepoys from Faizabad and other places proceeded to- 
wards Lucknow for occupying the British Residency. On the 
Fayzabad-Lucknow metalled road there was a village which was 
known as Chinhat. Chinhat was six miles from Lucknow. 

On thfi evening of 29th June “several reports reached Sir 
Henry Lawrence” the Chief Commissioner,— “that the rebel 
army, in no very considerable force, would march from Chinhut 
on Lucknow on the following morning ; and the late Brigadier- 
'General® therefore determined to make a strong rcconnaisance in 
that direction”. Sir H. M. Lawrence was accompanied by 
Colonel Inglis and other officers. The battle that followed at 
Chinhut was disastrous for the English. Captain Stevens, Cap- 
tain Maclean and many other officers were killed or were woun- 
ded. The total number killed and missing was nearly 200. 

Thus on the 30th of June 1857 the British force came to 
encounter a heavy loss and face disaster at Chinhut. The 
rebels now gained ground and became more brave and serious 

5 Sir H. M. Lawrence K. C. B. late in command of the Oudh Field 
Force. 

6 From the letter of ]. E. W. English. Her Majesty’s 32 nd, com- 
manding Garrison of Lucknow to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Military Department dated 26. 9. 57; Freedom Struggle in Uttar 
Pradesh, Vol II, p. 59. 
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and flocked into the city oE Lucknow and laid siege to the Resi- 
dency. The rebel Head Quarters was established in the 32nd 
Barrack. 

On the I St and 2nd o£ July 1857 the rebels assembled in 
a temporary court which was held in tlie house o£ Mr. Weston — 
the house was commonly known as Mcerza Wala Kothi. The 
name of Jaylal was first heard here when he was called by the 
army. He at once presented himself to the soldiery and was 
elected their mouth-piece and chief. He undertook the whole 
duty of supplying the army, and immediately he was placed in 
charge of the city of Lucknow.® From this time onward he 
played the leading role in the freedom struggle in Oudh. 

This faithful servant of the last Nawab now took up the 
cause of his royal patron with great earnestness and sided whole- 
heartedly with the cause of the freedom of the country. 

When the rebels entered the city, the chief duty that lay 
before the Sepoys and Raja Jaylal was to place one IjJawab on 
the throne in wliose name the work and administration could be 
carried on. But this was a complicated problem. Nawab 
Wajid Ali was still living though behind the British prison 
bar and it might not prove expedient and proper to place a new 
Nawab in his place. There were several other claimants and 
their supporters. Tlie cavalry of the rebel force, put forward 
the claim of Sooliman Kudr who was the son of Mulka Ahud 
(Malika-i-Ahad). On the other hand the Infantry and Raja 
Jaylal wanted to place Brijis Kudr. Raja Jaylal who was the 
faithful servant of the Royal family put forward the argument 
that it was the birth-right of the ex-King’s offspring to be crown- 
ed as Nawab in preference to other candidates and since Brijis 
Kudr was the son of Wajid Ali the late Nawab, he' was to be 

7 Decision in Government vs. Jay Lai Singh’s proceedings— Lucknow 
Collectorate Mutiny Busta; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, yol 11, 
P- 6^7. 

8 Statement of Mir Wajid Ali Darogah; Freedom Struggle in Uttar 
Pradesh, Vol. II p, 81, 
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crowned.^ But even then Jaylal was not blind to the cause of 
freedom movement and its need for unity. He stated that the 
Nawab thus crowned should be subordinate to the Knipcror of 
Delhi. Muinmoo Khan also supported the claim of Brijis Kudr. 
For a few days the problem regarding the enthronement was 
discussed and Jaylal acted as the link between the army and the 
supporters of othir claimants. Ultimately his negotiation, 
proved successful. Jaylal was taken to the Khas Muhul by 
Mummoo Khan and the wives of the ex-King assembled. 
Khoord Muhul and Sooltan Muhul were called in by Huzrut 
Muhul. ‘‘The Raja stated that all the officers of the army had 
sent their Salams and stated chat they had come to help them, 
chat the English had taken the country from the King and impri- 
soned the King and created all sorts of difficulties and that they 
now wished to place Bridges Kudr (Brijis Quadar) on the throne, 
chat they should be satisfied with this arrangement. 

Sonxi of the Muhuls refused to sign a Memo brought by 
Jaylal from the Officers which purported that all tlic Muhuls 
were Rajec (agreed) to the placing of Brijis on the MussnuJ. 
Huzrut Muhul of course agreed to it and presumably signed. 

Therefore Jaylal Singh went with a letter from Huzrut 
Muhul through which invitation was sent to the officers to come 
to her and hear what she had to say. On the following day 
Jaylal Singh came with the army officers to the Khash Mulial. 
Jaylal and Khan Ali Khan (who had come in with the forces 
from Mahmood) then said that the question of coronation must 
be settled on that very day. Jaylal and Khan Ali Klian then 
expressed that it was proper to crown the prince in the tradition- 
al royal coronation cushion. According to their wishes the 
Guddec in Which the former Nawabs were crow'ued was found 
out. It was sec in Chandee Wala Bara Durrec where not only 

9 Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II, page 79. 

10 Statement of Mir Wajid Ali Darogah taken on 8. 7. 1859 ^ ^he 
proceedings. Government vs. Raja Jay Lai Singh — Lucknow Collectoratc 
Mutiny Busta; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol, II p. 82. 
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Jay Lai whc was the spokesman of the officers was present with 
military officers such as Shahah-ud-ciin-Khan 15. I. C., Burkat 
Ahmed 15 I. C., Omorau Singh, Rugnath Singh and others but 
also Safdar Ali, Meet Kajim Ali, Aga Mcerja, Meet Mahdec, 
Ahmed Hussain, Mummoo Khan, and Brijis Kudr. In 
this grand assembly the representative of the officers handed 
over to Huzrut Muhul through Raja Jaylal Singh four conditions 
which they thought, “was necessary for Huzrut Muhul to 
agree to, before they set up Bridges Kudr.”^^ 

But such was the confidence of Jaylal on the Military that 
though iti the confusion the paper containing the conditions was 
lost yet “the officers said it did not matter; it might be sealed 
afterwards, if Jaylal Singh became security for the fulfilment of 
the conditions, which he did.”*^ 

Birjis Qadar was then dressed in the Mundeel (a dress for 
the Nawab). It was further decided that after this whatever 
orders came from Delhi should be final. The Durbar was held 
at Chandec Wala Bara Durree. 

Subsequently on Sunday, July 5, 1857 the Military 
officers came with Raja Jaylal and took their seats in Qasar-ul- 
Khagan. Then the officers put some five demands before the 
would-bc-King Mirza Birjis Qadar and on his apparently 
agreeing to these, did the crowning of the King Birjis a boy 
of ten years only amidst 21 gun shots according to the custom 
of the people of Oudh. In this coronation ceremony Jaylal 
was the chief organiser, under whose guidance, instruction and 
mediation the whole thing came to a successful solution. That 
he was the guiding spirit and was in confidence of both the army 
officers as also of Huzrat Muhul is apparent from the written 
statement dated 5. 7. 1859 of Matta Deen, a Munshi of Raja. 
“She (Huzrat Muhal) was highly pleased with the Rajah”. 

From this time onward we find that Jaylal became the most 
important figure. It was under his guidance the Government 

1 1 lhi‘1., p. 555. 

12 Ibid. 
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and die army were constituted. He was ‘•concerned in appoint- 
ing the minister and ocher officers oE the State, and for these 
services he received honours and substantial rewards*’.*^ 

The second day after the coronation of Birjis Kudr accor- 
ding to the advice of Raja Jay Lai Singh, Shruf-od-Dowlah was 
made the Naib (fvlinistcr), Meer Kazim the Darogah of the 
Magazine, Hissam-oJ-l)owIah the General and Mummoo Khan 
as the Darogali of Dewa i Khana. Jay Lai himself got from 
Huzruc Muhal 4 regiments, a Battery, one Rasalla and the 
hlakas of Dariabad, Rudaoli, Azimghur, Jaun[>iir.^* Jay Lai was 
first a claimant of the Dewan Khana but subsctjuentlv m order 
to have every thing run smoothly gave up his claim. 

After the establishment of the Government Jay Lai wanted 
to establish peace in the country and free the people of constant 
fear of chaos and confusion. The sepoys were engaged in 
looting and in all sorts of violence. So it came to him chat tlic 
establishment of a court for the proper conduct of the busi- 
ness of Government was the need of the hour. His influence 
was so great that, “the whole of the officers then made Jay Lai 
the Head Officer of the court”^* 

Eight or ten days after the coronation of Birjis Kudr a court 
was formed. The court was generally held in the Chandec 
Wala Bara Durree. Raja Jay Lai was the Superintendent of 
this Court. In the court thus constituted there w::rc in all 
nineteen members. According to the statement of Syed 

Eusuf, Darogah of Shahinshah Muhal, the court was used to 
assemble in the Tara Kochee 2 or 3 times a week. But 
subsequently dispute arose between the Moulvce Ahmed Ola 
Shah and Mummoo Khan and ShruE-od-Daula, the majority 


13 Decision in Government vs. Raja Jay Lai Singh’s proceedings — 
Lucknow Collcctorate Mutiny Busta; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, 
Vol. II p. 647. 

14 Statement of Moonshi Wajid Ali, 4th Police Infantry taken on 
29. 6. 1859. Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II p. 98. 

15 Ibid., page 97. 
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joining Mummoo Khan and the new court assembled in Nageena 
Walla Bara Durree. Jaylal joined this court. 

Apart from this court the officers of the army used to 
assemble sometimes in the Dilkhossa (Oilkusha), sometimes in 
the Establcs (stables) Choperwala, sometimes in tlic Tara 
Kothic. Raja Jay Lai Singh was the superintendent of both 
these courts and by his ordet all the courts assembled at 
specified hours. He ^‘was the medium of communication 
between the court and the Ik^gum, and he used often to reproach 
the ocher officers when their men behaved badly or when he 
heard of Enizlish successcs*’.^^ 

After the establishment of the court and the Government 
Jay l-al began to organise tlie army and recruit men for the 
revolutionary Government. He ap[)ointed Ram Partab Sing, 
nephew of Raja By Sixes Umbar Sing (Bishambhar Singh) 
to the post of Mcer Moonshi. In organising the attacks on the 
British, Jay Lai played an important part. He used to send 
scaling ladders, cotton bales etc.. It was he who supplied 
Baildars and labourers and mining implements for the different 
entrenchments. He took a leading part in looking after the 
fortifications and preparations. 

The Payzabad'Cawnpur road was of strategic importance to 
the Revolutionary force. Jay Lai was put in charge of the safety 
and suprrmtcndence of this road. He did that work with great 
skill and energy. The Rajah himself used to go out along the 
road patrolling. It was reported by Matta Deen that during 
the course of patrolling once Jay Lai “Cut off and brought in 
the head of some Road Superintendent or Electric Telegraph 
Official*’ and sent his head to the Begum through Jay Ram 
Singh, his son-in-law. Regarding the same affair Mushi Wajid 
Ali stated that the Raja and others of his party fell upon a 
Sahib who was pulling up the telegraphic wire and caught him. 

i6 Statement of Mymood Ally Moonshi (Mahmud Ali Munshi) of 
the Court of the officers of the army taken 0023. *859; Freedom 

Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II p. 25. 
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The Sahib ^ave them all valuables he had, to escape death; they 
took them and tlicn cut his head off and sent it to the Begum. 

But Raja Man Singh whose deposition was taken on oath 
and signed by him at the end and recorded by G. Carnegie, 
Dy. Commissioner, Lucknow on the 6th of September 1859 and 
wlio admitted that “there is a hereditary quarrel between our 
family and that of Deft** (i.e. Jay Lai), stated that “in respect 
of the ‘bead; I do not think die Deft had any thing to do 

witli it personally I believe the Deft was at his own 

house when this affair occurred, and I never heard that he or his 
nephew got kheluts for 

During the fight with the English at Alum Bagh, Jay Lai 
was appointed to look after and secure the entrenchment works. 
At that time he worked in the entrenchment which he placed 
at Kurbulla at Tal Tutora, day and night. It is said that 
during those days he never paid a visit even to his homc.^® 

Hurkarahs were also appointed for the intelligence of the 
wounded and killed etc.. He organised the Intelligence Depart- 
nient and looked after the wounded.^® 

Jay Lai understood that if the army was to be kept under 
control and it the Revolutionary Government was to succeed 
then the soldiery should be paid regularly. But it proved to be 
a very difficult task. But Jay Lai proved equal to the situation. 
“Before the victory a?c Lucknow the treasury was low and money 
was required for the pay of the army. The Rajah tbcrcforc 
went off to Duriabad to make collections. He used always to 
dig all over the city whenever he heard of buried treasure or 
wealth. Moreover^ he dug up many lakhs of rupees out of Aly 


17 Scatomciit of Man Singh; Lucknow Coliectorate Mutiny Busta; 
Freedom Struggle tn Uttar Pradesh^ Vol. 11 p. 231, 232. 

18 Statement of Mutta Deep., Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradesh, 
Vol, II p. 94. 

19 [Written statement of Malta Dcen (Mata Din) Moonshi of Rajah 
Jay Lai Singh taken on 5. 7. 1839 and the decision in the trial procee- 
dings — Government vs. Raja Jay Lai Singh; Freedom Straggle in Uttar 
Fradesh, Vol. ll p. 92, 80 and 647, 
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Nukee Khan’s (tho ex-minister) house and disbursed them to the 
army to keep them together. He also dug out immense 
treasures ot the ex-Nazim, the Aghaic.^^ Jay Lai often used to 
write letters even to the defaulting Rajas or Chakladars, to send 
money or belongings of the linglish and often these were 
collected by his force. 

The rebels statted killinL>: people without any trial. The 
Reign of Terror created by them shocked the noble heart ot Raja 
Jay Lai. To protect life and property from the ravages of the 
sepoys he suggested the establishment of a Jail. A Jail was 
established and he himself took charge of it^^. The Jail was in 
the Imnmhara of Golnm f-lussain in Rckab Gunec. Halt caste 
Christians, Spies and Government Servants were kept in the 
Jail for about tour months. Some of them were then removed 
from the control of Jay Lai to Kaisar Bagh^^. Gungu Singh 
Jamadar was placed in charge of the security ot jail, Ram Saran 
Darogah, a nephew of the Raja looked after its supplier, while 
Nicer Hussoo interrogated the prisoners and Matta Deen and 
N4anlavi Abdul Rujic (Ra/i) recorded their deposition. Raja Jay 
Lai’s own regiment guarded the prisoners and Busetee Singh was 
his officer thcre^®. Raja dealt with the prisoners himself and 
had the power ot releasing them on his own responsibility. But 

20 Statement of Moonshi Wajicl Ali; Lucknow Collectorate Mutiny 
Busta; Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradesh^ Vol. II p. 6^7 and 10 1. 

21 Decision in the tiial procccdiiugs: Lucknow Collectorate Mutiny 
Busta; Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradeih, Vol. II p. 647. 

22 Raja Jay Lai Singh’s letter to Rameswar Bakhsh, Taluqadar 
Mallawan — Lucknow Collectorate Mutiny Busta; Freedom Straggle in 
Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II p. 135. 

23 Role of Raja Jay Lai in the proceedings — Lucknow Collectorate 
NIutiny Busta; Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II p. 80, 

24 Statement of Mymood Aly (Mahmud Ali) Munshi of the Court 
of the officers of the army taken on 23. 6, 1859; Lucknow Collectorate 
Mutiny Busta; Freedom Straggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II p. 109. 

25 Statement of Day a Krishna taken on 24. 6. 1859 in the pro- 
ceeding; Lucknow Collectorate Mutiny Busta; Freedom Straggle in 
Uttar Pradesh, Vol, II p. 108, 
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when Higher Officials demandeJ prisoners, Jajf Lai did not inter- 
fere and made over the prisoners demanded. When Mummoo 
Khan demanded all the Kiranccs and Christians, the Raja ordered 
them to be sene out of the jail. These people were subsc(^ucntly 
murdered. In the trial of Raja Jay Lai attempt was made to 
paint him in a black colour by a number of interested witnesses 
who deposed that Jay Lai was himself present at the time of the 
murder and enjoyed the sight**. But it Man Singh is to be 
believed Jay Lai could be seen nowhere near the place of murder 
and by no stretch of imagination he could be held guilty of kill- 
ing these prisoners. In fact such a conduct would be against the 
very spirit of the man which led him to establish the jail. If 
Jay Lai wanted the unfortunate prisoners to be killed he had no 
reason to establish the jail or to take all the trouble to keep the 
.prisoners there. He might have simply closed his eyes and 
allowed the rebel sepoys to do the job. 

During the revolutionary period Jay Lai who practically 
worI<ed as the War Minister was to be found every where at 
once. He was entrusted with all important works by virtue of 
his qualities of leadership and control over the army and the 
■masses. “The making, repairing, digging entrenchments, mines, 
supplies, labourers, scaling-ladders were all under Jay Lai Singh ; 
■he used also to go to superintend the attacks and neither 
the court nor assault could take place without Jay Lai’s 

> >«7 

•consent . 

The ingenuity of the army beseizing the Residency preserved 
them in a great measure from injury by the missiles of the 
British ; they dug narrow trenches ten feet deep near their guns, 
into which they could at once spring and find security when 
they saw a .shell approaching. That praise by Gubbins certainly 


26 Decision in the Trial proceedings; Lucknow Collcctoratc Tvlutifiy 
Busta; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol, 11 p. 650 and Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oudh (1^77) Vol. 11 . 

27 Statement of Miinshi Wajid Ali; Freedom Struggle in Uttar 
^Pradesh, Vol. II p. 98. 
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gives credit to Jay. Lai since he was the chief organiser of the 
seize of the Residency, Bailey Guard Gate**. 

On the 1st August 1857 Nana Sahib the chief leader and 
organiser of the Sepoy War came to Lucknow. Raja Jay Lai and 
his brothers went to Futteypore Chowrasee, in the Safipur District 
with 12 camels, 25 Bullock-carts, 10 carriages, 20 or 25 elephants 
to receive him. Nana Sahib was given residence at Dowlat 
Khana and Jay Lai sent carpets, flowers and other articles 
from his own house for the use of Nana there. Jay Lai or his 
brother kept watch over Nana’s comfort and health and paid 
frequent visits to him. Nana Sahib was very much pleased 
with Jay Lai’s service and gave him and his brother Rugbur Dyal 
robe of honour (Khiluts)**. Man Singh stated that Jay Lai 
"certainly took a prominent part in locating him in the Daulat 
Khana and visiting him there”. But Jay Lai in his statement 
said that whatever he did, he did at the instance of the Queen. 
Mir Wajid Ali was in charge of looking after the we' fare of 
Nana. Articles given to Nana, were given from tlie Kliilat 
Khana on being approved of by the Queen. 

Jay Lai was the Nazim of Azimgliur and Jaunpore. It is 
apparent from the extracts of Intelligence of Carnegie, in-cliarge 
of Intelligence Department, Jaunpore dated 13. ro. 57, as also 
from the letter from the Secretary to the Government, Central 
Provinces, to the Secretary to the Government of India at Benaras 
dated 15. 10 57 that an attack on Azimghur and Jaunpore was 
contemplated by the revolutionists and that the attack would be 
made under the guidance of Jay Lai. In this contemplated 
attack it was arranged that the Chuckladar of Aodamow, Sved 
Golam Hussain should collect men from the Talukdars of Sultan- 
pur for Jaunpore and Meet Mahomed Hussain the Chuckladar 
of Azimghur should supply 1000 men for advance on Azimghur. 
As soon as Jay Lai would come from Lucknow, the force for 

28 Gubbins — The Mutinies in Oiufh; Freedom Struggle in Uttar 
Pradesh, Vol. II p. 194. 

29 Witness of Munshi Wajid Ali; Freedom Struggle in Uttar 
Pradesh. Vol. II p. 652. 
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the attack on faunporc was to move from Siiltanpur and for 
Azimghur to move from Fyzabad along the Gogra, and Nazi ms 
of Sultanpiir and Goruckput should co-operate with him. 
Accordingly Jay Lai arrived at Durryabad with 3000 Sepoys. 
All preparations for the attack were made at Fyzabad and a 
workshop was established for the repair of heavy guns • at 
Dilkhoosa House, a quantity of lead was dug up, made into 
bullets and distributed between Lucknow, Goruckpur and 
Sultanpur. It was further decided that another invasion would 
be effected from Goruckpur. The Lieutenant Governor received 
on tlie 1 2th of October 1857 an information about the 
possibility of an immediate attack upon Jaunpur and that 
already a body of 2000 armed men had crowded the frontier. 
They were supposed to be the advance party of a large body 
amounting to 4000 to 6000 men. On the following day news 
received from Azimtdiur also stated that actual advance of 

i.' 

regiments of sepoys and ressalahs of cavalry were taking place. 
About 1200 Goorkhas were recalled to Jaun[)ore for the impend- 
ing invasion. The Chief Commissioner received intimation 
from Major General Sir H. Grant, of the intended move on 
Fyzabad and Durriabad. The collection of rebels at Durriabad 
estimated by Ca[)tain Reid at 10, coo men and 8 guns. 

Unfortunately, however, no detail of the battle is known 
to us. It is learnt from the letter of T. D. Forsyth, Secretary 
to tlie Chief Commissioner of Oiulh to G. F. Edmonstone that 
General Sir H. Grant’s force reached Durriabad in the last week 
of July 1858 and the rebel force evacuated the place and Grant’s 
force reached Fyzabad on 2^ch July. But we can conclude 
from the above that Jay Lai was able to muster a strong force 
and played a prominent part in the movement of the rebels 
against the English at Azimghur, Jaunpore, Fyzabad and 
Durriabad and was able to stand the British Force at least 
up to the end of July 1858. 

On the 3rd of November 1857 Raja Jay Lai had a conference 
with the Begum, the Nawab Shuruf-ood-Dowlah, Mummoo 
Khan, Munowar-ood'Dowlah, Raja Man Singh, all the 

IHQ., TUNE & SEPT., 1960 II . 
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commanders and captains of Regiments and the Sardars of 
Levies and Sardars and Baboos. It was decided that arrange- 
ments should be made so that the Europeans might be defeated 
and turned out of the Bailee Guard and Alum Bagh. 

Accordingly, the Bailee Guard was attacked on the 5 th of 
November from nine points. As regards Alum Bagh, when 
the Europeans reached the place, Shuruf-ood-Dowlah called Raja 
Jay Lai, Raja Man Singh and other Sardars on the 6th and 
advocated a combined attack on the force at the Alum Bagh. 
Jay Lai gladly agreed to it and proceeded with 300 mutinous 
regiments, 500 sawars, 200 Bildars and zj. guns. Raja Man 
Singh also went with his men. The force surrounded Alum 
Bagh and severe fighting ensued. This was on the 6th November 
1837.^® The attack on Bailee Guard was so severe that the 
“Europeans in Bailee Guard entreated for permission to retire in 
peace on the honour of the sepoys.’’ 

“On December 18th, Order was given that the Residency 
position was to be evacuated, and to be replaced by the Alum 
Bagh.” 

It appears that the English retreated from the Residency by 
the end of November 1857. In the Telegraphic message from 
the Commandar-in-Cliict to the Governor General of India in 
Council, dated Lucknow, November 23, 1^57 (Further papers 

no. 6 relating to the Mutinies in the East Indies, Enclosure 33 
in No. <4), we get, “Last night I caused the garrison of Lucknow 
to execute its retreat from the Residency, covered by the reliev- 
ing force, which then fell back on Dilkhoosha, in the presence 
of the whole force of Oudh the Residency was given up.” 

Jay Lai was so much powerful and had so much control and 
influence over the new King and Begum Huzrat Muhal that 
on several occasions he was entrusted with top secret and import- 
ant matters. During the month of May 1858 the Begum and 
the Prince had several correspondences with Jang Bahadur, the 

30 News of Foreign Secret Consultations 26th February 1858 — 
National Archives, New Delhi; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh^ Vol, 
II p. 249. 
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Maharajah of Nepal in order to win him over>and get his help 
in the freedom movement. In these correspondences Jay Lai 
played an important part. We know that the Begum and Prince 
had written letters and sent a Vakeel to the Nepal Rajah, 
through Raja Jay Lai Singh to the effect that a good understand* 
ing and friendly feeling had always existed between Nepal and 
Oudh, it was therefore improper for Nepal to join the English, 
on the contrary bearing in mind former friendship, it should 
join Oudli in exterminating the English.** 

Thus fought Raja Jay Lai Singh with the English in different 
spheres. But the Revolution did not last long. On tac ist of 
November 1858 a Proclamation by Queen Victoria in council, 
to the Princes, Chiefs, and people of India was issued which 
practically declared clemency to all officers and by 31.12.58 the 
last battle was fought and all was calm. The despatch of Lord 
Clyde, Commander-in-Chiet to Lord Canning the Governor 
General ‘dated 7.1.1859 stated that there was “no longer even a 
vestige of rebellion in Oudh.” 

After the revolt Jay Lai “had been received into favour; 
his rebellion had been condoned under the amnesty.” But 
unfortunately about a year after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, “His own confidential servants turned against him”.** 
Possibly his foster brother Rugbur Diyal was responsible for the 
drawing up of a proceeding against him. He was on trial on 
the following charges : — 

1st Charge: — Being a leader in rebellion, in organizing a 
rebel Government, in having placed at the head of the rebel 
sepoys and murderers, in becoming the spokesman of the rebel 
officers to the Begum and medium of communication between the 
rebel army and Brijis Kudr, in holding high office, in having a 


31 Quoted in the decision of the trial proceedings Government vs 
Raja Jay Lai Sinph from rhe Journal of the Intelligence Dept.; Freedom 
Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II, p. 646. 

3a Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh (1877) Vol. II; Freedom 
Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II, p. 640. 
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)ail for the confinciucnt of Christians and encouraging the arrest? 
and extermination of Christians generally and their followers. 

2nd Charge : —Aiding and abcttitig in the murder of Mrs.^ 
Green, Miss Jackson, Mrs. Rogers, Mr. Carrew, M. J. 
Siillivon, Mrs. Fellow (insane). Baptist Jones, Barker and other 
Christians and Mamood Khan Kotwal in all 22 or 23 persons on 
the 2^th September, 1S57. 

In the trial procceditigs, the confidential Secretary of Jay Lal^ 
Marta Decn, Moonshi Wazid Ah, Syud Eusoof and others^ 
deposed against him. 

The prisoners were sent by the Rajah of Dowrerah and were 
accordingly called the Dowrerah party. It was said that ‘’on the 
approach of Havelock’s force a great impression sei:zed tl\e rebels 
that the rescue of prisoners was the main object of the advance 
Defendcnt and Captain Miickdoom Bux etc. expressed a deter- 
mination to kill the prisoners.” ‘^The Defendant is said to have 
got on the top of * the gate way, and to have watched the 
massacre . = 

Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh with a bit of poetic 
embellishment notes, “Raja Jai Lai Singh, a man of large terri- 
torial possessions and of great influence with the mutineers,. 

followed the party ot prisoners to the fatal scene,” — “the 

space in front of the Tara Wali Kothi, between it and the Qaisar 
Bagh (Palace ot the King),” and “mounted one of the gates of 
the Qaisar Bagh, since destroyed, in order better to feast his eyes 
on their dying agonies, and to applaud the prowess ot his 
sepoys 

He was charged of these crimes and the case — ‘"Government 
Vs. Raja Jay Lall Singh” was heard by P. Carnegie, Dy. Com- 

33 Trial proceedings — statement of Raja )ay Lai Singh; freedom 
Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, Vol. II, page 

34 Trial proceedings — Govt. vs. Rajta Jay Lai Singh; Lucknow 
Collcctorate Mutiny Busta; freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh 

p. 650. 

35 Gazetteer of tlic Province of Oudh (1877) Vol II; freedom 
Struggle in Uttar Pradesh^ Vol, II, page 
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missioncr of Lucknow and he was committed to the Sessions 
Court to stand his trial on the charges which had been brou^dic 
against him. According to the decision by the British Court he 
was found guilty and death sentence was awarded. On the isc 
day of October 1S59 death in front of the Tara 

Wali Kothi. 

One word regarding the trial would not be out oE place. It 
could well be doubted whether the proceeding was a fair one. 
There was no doubt that Jaylal was an influential man and that 
he was the real brain behind the mutiny and that he organised 
the Govxrnment, the Court and the mutiny. But it could be 
doubted whether he was responsible for the murder of the 
Dowrerah prisoners. 

From the statement of Jay Lai we know that possibly his 
foster brother was responsible for the drawing up of the proceed- 
ing. Matta Dcen himself stated on re-examination that “Deft and 
his brother Ruglur Dyal became enemies after the annexation... 
During the rebellion all lived in the same house, but they had 
their separate apartments and Ruglur Dyal and the Deft had no 
concern with each other”. So it was natural to suspect that for 
some Liltcrior motive, might be personal benefit and in order to 
get some favour from tlie British Government Ruglur Dyal after 
the rebellion, had brought the charges against Jay Lai. So was 
also possibly the case with other witnesses against him. 

But Man Singh stated, “when the Dowrerah prisoners were 
killed there was the utmost confusion ; no one was in his right 
mind ; the Alum Bagh had been taken and there was a general 
panic. I liave never been able to satisfy myself whether the 
Deft, had any share in the murder of the prisoners, or whether 
he witnessed chat black deed or 

36 Trkil proceedings— Govt, vs. Raja Jay Lai Singh; Lucknow Collcc- 
torate Mutiny Busta ; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh ^ Vol. II page 96 

Mr. Carnegie also stated, “the two brotliers have an undoubted 
coolness*^; Freedom Struggle in Uttar Pradesh^ Vol. II p, 652. 

37 Deposition on oath of Raja Man Singh recorded by P. Carnegie, 
on the 6th of Sept. 1859, before the Deft, (Raja Jay Lai) signed at the 
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We people ol Itidia of these days can say that had the trial 
been a fair one and performed in a cool atmosphere uninfluenced) 
by mutual jealousy and hatred of the time, the result could 
have been otherwise and Jay Lai could “die the common death of 
all men, and be visited by the visitation of all men.” 

It is a pity that such a hero of the struggle was so quickly 
forgotten and few of his countrymen came to know of him. Jay 
Lai was after all the servant of the Begum and the Prince and 
so, though he was a moving force, a leader and a guide of the 
revolutionists and he was the brain of the revolution in Oudh, 
the historians overlooked him and made a hero of the Begum. 

The papers now discovered at Lucknow Collectorate sliow 
that Jay Lai was a hero of the sepoy Mutiny of almost the same 
importance as the Nana Sahib, Tantia Topi and others. He was 
one of those who sought to make the motherland free from the 
grip of the British and deserves to be remembered and respected 
as a national hero. 

Anunay BanerJee 


end by Raja Man Singh — Lucknow Collectorate Mutiny Busta; Vreedom 
Struggle in Uttar Pradesh, y_o\. II, p. 232. 



The Early Jaina Monastic Life 

The Jaina Monastic Order,' like that of the Buddhist, was 
inspired by and modelled after that of the Brahinanical Sannyasins; 
and hence the Hindu, the Jaina and the Buddhist orders show 
close affinity. The points of resemblance among these three 
orders and the indebtedness of the Jaina and the Buddhist orders 
to the Brahmanical one have been scholarly dealt with in detail 
by Jacobi in his introduction to the ]aina Sfttras.^ Like the 
Buddhist Bhiksus, the Jaina monks also depended on begging, 
possessed meagre material belongings, practised non-voilence and 
truth, observed Brahmacarya and Asteya, abstained from music, 
intoxicants, high beds, garlands and eating at forbidden hours.* 
The main difference between the two orders was that while the 
Buddhist system stressed on following a middle course (Majjhima- 
patipadi), the Jaina monks aimed at practising extreme asceticism. 

The main features of the Jaina monastic life were the follow- 
ing : — 

At the time of entering the monastic fold, the Jaina monk 
had to take the five great vows of Ahimsa, Sanrita^ Asteya, 
Brahmacarya and Aparigraha.^ These five vows, when compared 
to the eight precepts of the Buddhists, show a striking resemblance, 
suggesting that one borrowed from the other. But the reason 
of close resemblance between the two is due to their being adopted 
from the five vows of the Brahmana Sanyasins.® The first vow 
of non-violence (Ahimsa) prohibited killing in any form of all 
living-beings, including plant life. It aimed at restraining 
the monks from using even harsh words or speaking such 

I. The present account of the Jaina monastic life is based on the 
Acarahga Sutra which deals with the monastic discipline of the Jaina 
monks and is regarded by the authorities on the subject as referring to the 
early days of Jainism, 

2 XXII. 

3 Ibid,, XXII, Introduction, 

Ihid^, XXII, Introduction^ 


4 Ibid,, XXII, pp, 202*209, 
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truth which mlglit hurt anybody; for this also was a forn> 
of violence in the Jainistic outlook.^ According to the 
second vow the monk was always to speak the truth and to 
dissociate himself with any word of untruthfulness/ He was also 
expected to use moderate and restrained language.® Though the 
vow of truthfulness was taken, but truth liable to harm one was 
to be avoided as already referred to above.®* The vow of Asteya 
prohibited the monk from taking possession of anything which 
did not belong to him.'® This vow reveals that the material 
possession of the Jaina moiik cansisted of what he obtained by 
begging, i.c. he had to subsist on begging. According to the 
fourch vow of Brabmacarya, all sexual pleasures were to be 
given up both pliysically and mentally." The fifth vow of 
Af>arigraha aimed at renoimcing all attachments to the pleasures 
of the five senses.^ ^ 

Tlu' Jaina monks retnamed all along wandering from place to 
place, avoiding visit to certain places,'® Places of mus;cal per- 
formances and merrymaking, narks, gardens, playgrounds and 
the like were prohibited for them, as these might lead them to 
moral lapses, either physically or mentally. Places disturbed by 
riots, cjuarrels and revolutions were to be avoided for the reasons 
of personal insecurity. Woods and mountains were haunted by 
robbers and so they also were unsafe. Market towns and halt- 
ing places of caravans were not to be visited by the monk, as he 
might be mistaken for i tiiicf or an agent of tlie robbers. 

Generally he stayed at a place for the maximum period of 
a month. It was during the rainy season that he like the mem- 
bers of other orders stayed in one place.' ^ The Jainas adopted this 

6 SBE , XXII, pp, 202. 

7 Ibid,, XXII, pp. 204-5. 8 //;;>/., XXII, p. 149. 

9 c.g., if a monk was asked, ‘O long-lived Sraniana, did you see 

a man, or a cow, or a buffalo, or a snake? , he observed silence or denied 
{SBE, XXII, pp. 146.47). 

lo 5 Z)/T„ XXII, pp. 206-9 II Ibid. 12 Ibid. 

13 pp. 183-84. 14 XXII, p. 126, 

15 Ibid., XXII. p. 136, It is called papusana in the Jaina Sfitras. 
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practice for two reasons; firstly, living-beings ‘were trodden and 
killed by walking, and secondly, it became difficult to trace 
routes due to the growth of grasses and weeds and accumulation 
of rain water. A village or town suitable for study and reli- 
gious practices, where alms could be available easily, and which 
was not haunted by members of rival orders and beggars, was 
regarded as a suitable place for the Varsavasa.'^ Usually, afee^ 
staying for four months one was to leave the place of Varsavasa, 
provided roads were comparatively free from living-beings and a 
large number of travelling ascetics (5ramanas and Brahmanas); 
otherwise he did not leave it till the end of the month of 
Margasirsa.^** 

The Jaina monk begged a lodging from the householder 
where he desired to halt for sometime.^ ^ The lodging for him 
was not to be in crowded places like assembly halls, temples, 
family quarters, garden houses etc.*® He generally avoided 
to meet* members of rival orders, and hence did not prefer 
to halt in temple-like places, haunted by members of reli- 
gious orders. Family quarters were not commended for him 
with the apprehension of his indulging in the pleasures of senses, 
either physically or mentally, or being a party to family quarrels, 
or contacting contagious diseases, or causing inconvenience to the 
family members due to his uncleanliness.^^ He stayed in such a 
lodging which was suitable for the life of the Jaina mendicant 
and the acceptance of which did not interfere with the vows of his 
ascetic lifc.^^ For sleeping, he begged a couch of the prescribed 
quality.*^ If several monks stayed in the same room, beds were 
not spread closely, but at such intervals that no monk could 
touch the limb of the other. This rule was laid down with 
the apprehension of arousing sex-desire by physical contact. 


i6 

SBE. 

17 Ibid,, XXII, pp. 136-37. 

i8 

Ibid., XXII, p. 137. 

19 Ibid,, XXll, pp. 120, 130-31. 

20 

Ibid., XXII, pp. 126-27. 

21 Ibid,, XXII, j)p, 122-24. 

22 

Ibid., XXII, pp. 120-21. 

23 Ibid.y XXil, p, 132-33. 

24 

Ibid., XXII. p. 135. 
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The Buddhists aimed at moderation in asceticism and allowed 
the Bhiksus to possess material objects necessary lor a life of 
their ideal. The Jainas stood for extreme austere practices, and 
hence permitted the monks to possess objects of humble nature 
like robes, shoes, staff and umbrella essential for the Bhiksu 
life,®* The ideal before them was to possess as meagre as possible. 
In the Buddhist Order all the material objects were allotted to 
the individual Bhiksu l'>y the Sangha which received them from 
the laity; in the Jama Order the monks directly begged them 
from the householders. But both specified the qualities of such 
objects and also the number to be possessed by a monk. The 
Buddhist Bhiksu possessed even trifles like needles etc., but 
objects of this nature were borrowed by the Jaina monks from the 
householders when needed and were returned back to them.^® 

Like the Brahmana Sannyasin and the Buddhist Bhiksu, the 
Jaina monk shaved his head.^^ But in respect to dress, unlike 
the former two, he went to the extreme simplicity of remaining 
naked. Those who did not go upto this extent, put on white 
dress, unlike the Brahnianical and Buddhist Bhiksus who wore 
Kasaya clothes. Both the Jaina and Buddhist monks were in 
the beginning putting on cast off rags, but this practice was 

modified and clothes were begged from the householders. In 

the Buddhist Order robes were donated by the donors to the 
Sangha which distributed them among the needy Bhiksus, but 
in the Jama Order every monk begged his set of robes from the 
householder individually,^'^ and this was in line with the practice 
of the Hindu Sannyasins. When begging a garment from the 
laity, he specified its fabric (one out of wool, silk, hemp, palm- 
leaves, cotton, Arkuta, or the like)’" and the type (upper one or 
the under garment). The Buddha permitted to possess a set of 

25 XXII, p. 171. 

26 Ibtd,^ XXll, p. 172, 

27 llnd,, XXll, Introduction, p. XXy. 

28 Ibid,, XXll, p.i 63. 29 Ibid,, XXll, p. 159. 

30 ///id., XXll, pp. 1 57, 58. 31 ////d., XXll, pp. 157-159. 
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three robes; Mahavira allowed to put on citl\cr the upper one, 
or the under-garment, or both, exception being in the ease of the 
weak and the diseased monk.^^ In winter he could possess even 
four pieces of clothes/^ However, the nun possessed four pieces 
(two of 3 cubits each and two of 2 and 4 cubits)/'^ Here also he 
begged for one which was intended for donation/* But unlike 
the Buddhist Bhiksu, he was permitted to borrow a robe from 
another monk for a limited period subject to certain conditions/* 
This provision seems to have been made considering the Jaina 
monk’s possession of only one garment generally. 

It has been already referred to above that the Jama monk did 
not put on dyed clothes. He was further prohibited from using 
washed, perfumed, or those of costly fabrics/^ As a rule he 
abstained from washing his clothes, but if washing became 
necessary, scanty water was used for the pur[)ose/* With the 
idea of ensuring personal safety and observing non-voilence, 
clothes were not spread for drying on a raised place like a pillar, 
or one which was not stable, or where there was possibility of 
the existence of living-beings/'*^ 

Monks acquired their almsbowl by begging from the laity/^ 
But bowls made of precious metals or stones or the ornamented 
ones were not to be accepted by them/^ The bowl bought for the 
sake of the monk concerned was also prohibited for him.*^ With 

32 SEE., XXll, pp. 68-69. 71, 157. 

33 Ihid,^ XXII, 67-68. 34 Ibid,, XXII, p. 157. 

35 Ibid., XXll, p. 159. 

36 Ibtd,, XXII, pp. 163-64. According to the prescribed rules the 
monk who borrowctl a robe from his fellow mendicant was to return it 
within five days and not to change its colour. He was also not to give 
it to some one else for use. 

37 Ibtd., XXII, pp. 158. i6u-6i, 163. 

38 Ibid., XXII, p. 162. 

39 Ibid., XXII, p. 162. 

40 Ibid., XXIfi pp. 160, 170. 

41 Ibid,, XXII, pp. 166 67, 

42 Ibid., XXII, pp. 166, The same rule applied to robes also (Ibid. 
pp. 157-58). 
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the ideal of causiii|^ no inconvenience or monetary burden on the 
part of the laymen, bowls made of ordinary materials like wood 
or clay or botticgourd etc. were permitted for the use of the Jaina 
monks.** A used one or the left off required by no other ascetic 
could be accepted.** At the time of begging a bowl it was the 
duty of the monk to specify the quality out of the permitted 
ones,*® because he could possess only one almsbowl, besides a 
drinking vessel.** Conscious of the observance of non-violence, he 
was to inspect it thoroughly at the time of receiving to see that 
it did not contain living-beings, seeds or grass.*^ If any of these 
were present there (inside the bowl), he removed them and 
wiped off tlie dust ; but if the bowl was wet or moist, he did not 
wipe or rub it, obviously apprehending the presence of lite there- 
in.** Thub, the rules laid down by Mahavira for the monks show 
that they were mainly guided by the ideal of non-violence. 

Madan Mohan Singh 
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New Light on Sarabha Image 

Like his various anugraha murtis Lord Siva has 
satnhara murtis coo, of which mention may be made of 
Gajasaihhara, Tripurantaka, Bhairava, Vlrabhadra, Aghora and 
Sarabha or Sarabhesa. The Sarabha incarnation of Lord Siva is a 
peculiar one. In it the Lord appears in a chima:ra like 
(composite form of man, bird and beast) Sarabha, a mythi- 
cal animal. It is generally believed (as in Puraiiic and Agamic 
texts) that Lord assumed the form of Sarabha in order to chastise 
Nrsiiiiha, an incarnation of Lord Visnii. 

The circumstances leading to the assumption of this form by 
Siva arc difTerently told in dilTerent texts, and we shall describe 
them later on. However, there are other texts’ at least one has 
come to my notice, viz., Kalikapurana — where it has been said 
that Lord Siva assumed the form of Sarabha in order to chastise 
Varaha, an incarnation of Lord Visnu. This is no doubt a unique 
one. 


Description oj Sarabha-miirti in different texts 
(Agamic and Pauranic) 

(a) Uttarakdmikdgama — Sarabhesa is described in the 
Uttarakamikagama as follows : 

The body of Sarabhesa is that of a bird of golden colour. He 
has two uplifted wings; two red eyes; four legs resembling 
those of a lion, and four others with sharp claws lifted upwards; 
a fine tail; and out-stretched manes. The body above the 
loins of the same is that of a man with a divine head, while the 
face is that of a lion with sharp teeth — on the whole a terrific 
appearance. Not only that the said animal is to be shown as carry- 
ing Nrsirhha with two of his legs but also the body of Nrsimha 
is that of a human being with hands held in the anjali pose^. 

l Paksyakaram suvarnabharh paksadvaya samanvitam / j 
Orddhvapaksa samayuktaih raktanetradvayanvitam / 
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(b) ^rltattvanidhi^Thc Sritattvanidhi gives a little different 
dcscri[)tion. This text says that the image of ^arabhesa should 
have 32 arms, in the right ones ot whicli are to be found Vajra 
etc. (16) a*id the left should keep Pasa etc. (15), while the rest 
should be embracing Durga. The image ot Sarabhesa, as 
described in this text, may be styled as that of Maha-Sarabhesa. 
Moreover, the same gives a philosophical explanation of 
different limbs — different deities representing different limbs.* 
(c) Sarabhopanisat — The ^arabhopanisat gives a philosophical 

explanation of the different limbs ot 5 arabha, and says that 
Hari himself is 5 arabha and is capable ol bestowing ‘Moksa’ 
to all beings (ct. Visnu-Sivayorabhedah, slokas i'’39, p^iyi). 
This text also says that after killing Nrsiihha ‘Sarabhariipin* 
Mahadeva became mighty Virabhadra, clad in leather. But in 

Padais-siriiha padakriraiM aturhhisca sanianvitam / / 
Sutiksna-naklia-saiiiyuktair'Urddhvasthair-veilapadakaili / 

I • 

Uivyalangula sariiyuktaiii suvikirna jatanvitain // 

Katulharortlliva naiakarain divyaniauli satnayutam / 

Siiiihasyaih Idiiinailaiiistram ca bhiniavikiama-samayutani // 
Harantaiii Narasiiiihaiii tu jagai samlKuanoddlittam / 

Iv! tanjaliputopctani iiiscesuta maliataiiuin // 

Naradchaiii tadurddvasyam Visiunii [)adiuadalck.sanaiii / 
Padabhyafiiambaiaj>Lhabliyam kuksi^tliabhyaiii ca tasya tii / ' 
GagaDribliiinukhaiii devaiii karayec-cbaravcsvarani / 

— Vciscs from the U Itarakamika^^dmu quoted in 1 , A. Cj. Rau’s 
Elements of lltndti Iconography Vol. 2, Pc. 1, pp. 90-91, 
Mahamci usamrikaram-astapadaiii Ravi[)rabhain / 
Dvatriiii.sad-valiii-.samyuktani Surya-Som-Agni-locanam / / 
Diirgakala ilvipak>aiii ca sutiksna ghana-garjilain / 

Orddhvakesaiii mahabahuhi nanalamkara-bhusitain //, 
Vajramusdiyabhayam cakiam saktini dandaiiikusau tatha/ 
Khadga-khatvahga-parasrm-aksamalaS'thi'Siilakani / / 

Dhanusca musalarii c-Agniiii dadhanaiii daksinaih karaili/ 

Vaiadaih pasahastam ca gadarii vaaadhvajau tatha // 

Krakahca krodasankhau ca kheprh nagam ca partkajam / 

Kapalam piistakarii kuutaiii Durgaslista kaiambujarn // 

Halath vamc dadhanani ca bhusanaih karapahkajaih / 

Damstrollasaiii inahasiriiha jatacchata nipiditam // — Rao, Ibid. 
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the Lingapuranam it is said that Virabhadra, being ordered by 
Siva, assumed the form of Sarablia in order to kill Nrsiiiiha. 

(d) Kalikapuranam — The Kalikapuranarii says that Sarabha 
IS the quintessence of the energy of all gods — a grotesque and 
dreadful mythical animal having 8 legs, ^ upwards and ^ 
downwards. In this form 5iva has a big nose, claws, 8 teeth, 
q. legs on the back and a long tail. The complexion ol the 
same is cinder-black/'* 

The Kalikapuranam gives a brief account of the different 
lim bs of 5 arabha, though the attributes in different hands arc not 
mentioned here. It does not also mention the names of 5arabha. 
It differs from the previous accounts in one respect, viz. that it 
describes 5arabha as cinder-black i.e. krsnaiigara (contra. Suvarna- 
bhaih in ‘a' and Raviprabham in ). 

Iconographic illustrations 

As regards the iconographic illustrations of this peculiar 
murti (saihhara) of Siva, viz. Sarabha, it may be pointed out 
here that they belong to the mediaeval times (Chola period), 
and hail from the south. There are altogether five sculptures 
of this form in the temples at Chidambaram’ Darasuram and 
Tribhuvanam, near Kumbakonam, in tlie District of fanjorc.'^ 


Tatali sarvair-devaganaih svaih svantejo // Adadhe 

1 1 V. 44. 

Tatah Sarabharupi sa tatksanad-Giriso’bhavat / 

OrJhvadhabbagatak-astapadayuktab .su-Bhairavab //, v. 

Sudirgba nasanakharam krsnarhgara saniaprabham / /, v. 48, 
Dirghavaktra mahakayam-astadaihstra samanvitam //, v. 49. 
Bibhrataiii sasatarii pucchandirghatarastriyah //, v. 51. 

— Quoted from the Kalikapuranam, Venkatewar Press Ldn., 

Bombay, Chap. 31, p. 68 ffi, 
4 P. y. G. Iyer, South Indian Shrines ; C. Sivaramamurtti, 
Parallels and Opposites in Indian Iconography i — ^J. A. S, (L), Vol. 21, 
1955, No. 2, p. 85, pi. 13. Fig. 25 ; 

T. A, G. Rao — Elements of Hindu Iconography^ yol. I, pi. I:. 
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The bronze image of ^arabha in the temple at Tribhuvanam 
is very interesting. Here 5iva is represented as an animal with 
three legs having the body and face of a lion with outstretched 
manes. He has four arms, upper ones (right) carrying parasu 
and mrga, while the lower (left) bear pasa and agni. The front 
leg is raised and pinioned over the body of Npiriiha, while the 
two hind legs are straight-fixed to the pedestal. This descrip- 
tion of Sarabha greatly differs from those given in the previous 
texts in so far as it describes him as three-legged and four-armed. 
The aforesaid texts describe him as eight-legged and eight- 
armed and in one case thirty-two armed. 

Another beautiful representation of Sarabha can be found in 
one of the niches of the Airavatesvara temple at Darasuram (see 
the pi.) as well as in the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram. 

The circumstances in which 5iva was obliged to take 
the Sarabha form have been differently told in different 
texts. In the following paragraphs I intend tO' describe 
them : — 

(1) Uttarakamikagama and iritattvanidhi — Visnu in his 
Nrsimha incarnation killed the demon king Hiranyakasipu, who 
was causing much harm to the gods. liven after the destruction 
of the demon-chief, which was the purpose of this incarnation, 
Nrsiriiha continued to be so ferocious that he became a source of 
terror to gods. The gods approached 5iva for succour which was 
readily agreed upon, and the latter at once assumed the form of a 
Sarabha — a dreadful mythical animal ‘that usually subjugates lions. 
The animal then approached Nrsimha’ after making a thunderous 
sound and put an end to this terrible form by trampling the same 
under his feet. He wore the skin of Nrsimha as his garment, 
and the head was worn on his chest. 

( 2 ) Sarabhofanisat‘—\t is said in this Upanisad that once the 
Almighty Lord Rudra-Mahesvara assumed the form of Sarabha, 
a grotesque animal, and tore asunder the body of Visnu in his 
Nrsimha form with his sharp claws. By doing so He became 
famous as Virabhadra, the mighty, who wore the skin of Nrsimha. 
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In order to show the prowess, the Lord should be represented as 
chastising Nrsiiiiha, the source oE terror.® 

( 3 ) Lingafuranam — In chapter 96 of Putvakhanda of the 
Lihgapuranaih, it is said that when Npimha becaine a source 
of terror to other gods Lord 5iva ordered his attendant VTrabha- 
dra to assume the ^arabha form and kill Nrsiihha. 

( 4 ) Kdlfkapuranam — The story of the Varaha ^Boar) incar- 
nation of Loard Visnu and the annihilation of the latter by Lonl 
Siva has been described in the Kalikapuranaiii in great details. 
It is as follows : 

Being greatly terrified by the tortures of the sacrificial Boar 
(Y ajna-Vardha) and his offsprings, the gods went to Lord Visnu 
and prayed for his intervention by giving up the body of the 
Boar (Fol. 80 D). But the latter expressed his inability to comply 
with their requests. The gods next approached Lord Siva for 
succour, and the latter promised them his help. Accordingly 
the Lord, assumed the form of Sarabha, and rushed towards the 
Boar and his babes. The three young boars, named Suvrtta, 
Kanaka and Ghora, seeing Sarabha approaching them very fast, 
attacked him with their snouts. As a result of it Sarabha fell into 
the ocean. The boars, too, leaped into the same in anger. 
Consequent to the fall of the boars along with their father and 
Sarabha^ there was a great upheaval in the heaven and earth (Fol. 
81 B). The boars attacked Sarabha with their snouts, hoofs, 
teeth etc., and the latter fought alone against the four boars 
with sh.arp teeth, snouts, sharp claws and tail. This fight con- 
tinued for one thousand years. Though there was a great onrush 

5 Yo ghoraih vesamasthaya Sarabhakhyam-Mahesvarali / 

Nrsimharii lokahantaraiii sarnjaghana niahabalah //, v. 6, 

Hahrh harantarii padbhyara-amiyanti suresvarah / 

Ma vadhih Piirusarii Visiiuiii vikrainasva mahanasi / / v. 7. 

Krpaya Bhagavan-Visnuni vidadara nakhaih kharaih /. 

Carmambaro mahavira Virabliadra babhuva ha / /, v. 8. 

— Quoted from the Sarabhopanisat, forming a part of The Saiva. 
Upanishads, Ed. by A. Mahadeva Sastri. Adyar — Madras, 1925, 
p. 17 1, sis. r-39. 
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of floods, the struggling boars and Sarabha renewed their fight 
there, too. Consequently the whole world became submerged 
under water. Being implored by Brahma to save the world from 
the Deluge, Visnu assumed the form of a big Fish and caught 
hold of the Vedas and the Saptarsi-Mandala. In order to please 
Siva, Visnu went to the spot where the former fought with the 
Boar. The latter i.e. Visnu was aggrieved to see the tired 
Sarabha (a form of Siva) agonising in pain and breathing heavy 
sighs, and ordered his Nrsiiiiha form to appear before him. This 
being done, the Lord extracted his energy from the body of 
Nrsimha for the well-being of the Yajna-Varaha (Fol. 82 B). 
The solar-like energy, which entered the body of Visnu from 
tliat of Nrsiiiiha, was watched by both the boars and Sarabha. 
Seeing Nrsiiiihadeva becoming weaker and weaker, Varahadeva 
realised his limited powers and breathed constant deep sighs. 
These sighs created many boars, who again started a fierce 
war against Sarabha,* and went on inflicting injuries on him. 
In doing so they were helped by Nrsimhadeva. Seeing the 
pathetic condition of Sarabharupin-Siva, Visnu touched him ; 
and that acted as a tonic to the latter, who gathered more 
energy than ever and made a thunderous sound which trembled 
the 14 worlds. (Fol. 83 B). The sound led to the creation 
of the dreadful ^Pramathns" (i.e. the ganas of Siva). They 
came with various weapons and percussion drums, and were 
ordered by Sarabha 10 strike mercilessly the crucl-natured boars. 
A pitched battle then took place, and the combatant groups — 
belonging to Sarabha and Varaha respectively — began an aerial 
war. Guessing that the destruction of the boars was imminent, 
Varahadeva became extremely anxious, and meditated upon the 
past event. As arranged previously, the latter expressed the 
desire to make an end to his earthly existence. At that time 
Sarabhadeva tore the body of the mighty Nrsiiiiha into two parts 
with the help of his teeth, and that led to the creation of Nara 
and Narayana — former from the front portion and the latter from 
the back. Lord Visnu then approached the combatants Sarabha 
and Varaha, after placing Nara-Narayana and the Saptarsi^ 
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Mandala in the boat guarded by Matsyacicva. (Fob 84 A 
and 84 B). In order to fulfil his promise Varahadcva made 
arrangements for the dedication of his life, and asked 5iva 
to help him in doing so. (Fob 85 A). As requested, the 
latter tore asunder the body of the former right from 
the middle of his neck by the frontal attack of his mouth 
(tunda), and allowed the same to fall into water. The oflsprings 
and ganas of Varaha were also killed and thrown into water in 
the like manner. The body of Varahadeva, thus torn asunder 
by Sarabha, was taken to the heaven by the 3 Lords, viz. 
Brahma-Visnu-Siva, comprising the Holy Trinity^ and the ganas 
of the last-mentioned Lord. The said body was finally cut into 
pieces by Visnu with the help of his Sudarbina Cakra. 


() Kalikrvpuranaiii (MS.) FoL 

Markandcya uvaca / 

Iti tcsannigaditani srutva vakyan Jananlaiiah 1 1 (?) 

Uvaca Sarhkaraiidevaiii-Brahmananca-viscsatalj // (?) 

Tatkrtc dcvatali sarvrdi prajasca sakala iniali // 

Pra[)nuvanti mahaclduhkharii siryatc sakalanjagat / / 

Varaliaiii tadahaih kayaih tyaktniii svecchaya na hi sakyatc 

Saiiikara // 

Tatali sarvair-devaganaih svaih svantejo Vrsadhvaje // 

Adadhc tena valavant-sotiva samajayata / / 

Tatali Sarabharuf)! sa tatksanad'Girisobhavat // 

Fol. rSa/b 

Tatastc yuyudluih sarve potra-ghatena potrinah // 
Khurapraharair-daiiistrabliir-gatra-kscpai pradanmah / / 
Sarabhopyatha ilariistrabhir nakhaistiksnai kliaraistatha // 
Lahgulaik'a praharaisca tuhdaghatair-mahasvanaih // 

Fol. 8^3. 

Athagatarii viksya Hariiii Yaraha sasmara pfirwan-Nrsiinha- 

inurtti / / 

Smrtastada teha samagama sakha Varahasya hiten-Nrsiiiihah / / 
Tamagatam viksya tada Nrsiihhau-tadiya kayannijateja adat / / 
Drstarii Varahaih 5arabhcna tejo yat-Suryatulyarii pravivesa 

Visnau / / 

Vijnaya tejorahitaiii Nrsimharii sasarja nisasa ca yan Varahah // 
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From a study of the above paragraphs, the readers can form 
an idea about the different varieties of Sarabha-murti (textual as 
well as iconographic) and the circumstances leading to the 
assumption of this form by Lord Siva. It has already been 
pointed out that this particular samhara^mtirti of Siva was 
very popular in South India. Iconic representations of the Sarabha 
image therein were done at the behest of the protagonists of 
Saivism, who were powerful during the Chola period. The 
Saivas naturally came into conflict with the followers of Visnu, 
when the rival sects were racing with each other for the propa- 
gation of their respective faiths (cf. Siva-Kahcl and Visriu-KancI). 
Hut fortunately enough, there were no instances of intense hatred 
and violent strife between these two rival sects as can be found 
in the religious history of Europe. In India, the sectarian 
animosities were canalised though the concoction of mythologi- 
cal stories and representations thereof. In the creation of this 
as well as many other images this characteristic mode of giving 
vent to sectarian ill-feeling is clearly discernible. This sort of 
feeling can be noticed in the chinucrahke images of Sarabha 


Vol. 

fada dahisirrunaghatcna Naiasiniha mahabvilal) / 
5 arabho Uhagavan sarge dvitlha inadhyc c.ikara ha // 
Narasiiiihai tlvidha bliute naral 4 iai;ciri tasya ca / 

Narasca sainutpaniuj divyarupi niahan-rM / 

Tasya pascacyabhagena 11 (?) 

Narayana iti knali I ( 11 ) 

Vol 8 sB. 

Tatali stuiidah praharena Sarabhali K.anthaniadbyatah / 
Bhitva vapiir-Varahasya pacayamasa tajjalc // 

Tc patayitva prarhriia Suvrttarii Kanakaiii tatha / 
Ghoraiii ca kandiadcsfsu bhitva jaghana / 

Patisu yarahesu Brahma Visnu Harastatha / 
Srstyartharii-cintayamasiih punareva saniagatah / 
Harasya nascaturbhagena bhajita // 

Fol SyA. Marks the end of Chap, 30. 

MS No. G. 98o-57-E5-Govt. Collection, Asiatic Society. 
Date 1803 Samvat i.e. 1746 A.D. 
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and Nrsimlia carved at the Darasuram templp. Here a god oi 
one sect (i.e. Nrsirhha) is sometimes shown lying under the feet 
of a deity belonging to a different sect (i.e. 5 arabha). The 
sculptor has faithfully translated into action the sectarian rancour 
of the 5 aiva myth-maker and hence the relief, whose theme is 
somewhat weird and grotesque, lacks in grace and refinement. 
However, the grotesquencss of the same (i.e. the relief) is p.ir- 
tially relieved by the elegant carving of the tiny figures of the 
human admirers on the top and the pose of the hapless abandon, 
in which Nrsirhha is shown.* 

ShYAM CllAND MUKHERJEli 


7 Banerjee, Dev. of Hindu Iconography, and edn„ p. 488, 



MISCELLANY 

TriSnia Piirusa in Indian Sculpture 

Much lias been written about the depiction o£ Visnu’s* 
weapons in human form and thit too as dwarfish 

figures. According to the literary evidence, trisUla of Siva should 
also be presented likewise [T. G. Rio, Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Madras, I (2), pp. of Appendix, text only]. 
The sciilpcures, presenting the Tristlla-Ptirasa have not been 
fully noticed as yet and it is now proposed to make a few 
observations about such rare pieces in the realm of ancient 
Indian iconography. 

The famous late-Gnpta statue of standing Siva from Manda- 
sor presents a staff-like trident [innsala like triulla) with an axe 
attached to it. On both the sides of the standing deity a[)pcar 
jatadhan attendants or dvarapdlas, each holding a trident of the 
same height as the main figure itself. Since we notice this device 
on both the sides of Siva here, these male ligures may be regarded 
as attendants {ganas) of Siva^ [ct. Ancient India, Bull, of Arch. 
Survey of India, New Delhi, Yl, pi. XIX-B lor this relief). 
Staffdike trident has also been noticed by me in several post- 
Gupta sculptures from Rajasthan i.e, in Harihara from Bcdla 
(R. C. Agrawala, Lalitakald, no. 6, pp. 63 ft., and plates), Siva 
from Kalyanapura (near Rikhabdeva), Abancri (near Jaipur) etc., 
and so also in a contemporary sculpture from SanialajI (Idar 
Stare; S. N. Chakravarty, A Guide to the Antiquities of the 
Historic period in Prince of Wales Museum of Western India at 

1 ). N. Bancrjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, revised 
edition, 1956, Calcutta, pp. 537-539; C. Sivaianiamurti*s paper in Arttbus 
AsLic, Ascona. Switzerland, XVIll (2), 1955, pp. 128-13^ and plates; 
V. S. Agrawala, ]ournal U , P. Htst. Society, XXII, old series, pp. 

2 C£, Madhuri Desai, The GupU Temple at Deogarh, 195^, 
Bombay, plates i8dc 19 for details of dvdrap'iUs in this statue from 
Mandasor. 
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Bombay, 1958, Bombay, pi. 1 ), u feature vvlucli is not to be 
seen in any of the extant early sculptures from Ainjhara 
(Dungarpur). 

The early-medieval temples outside the village at Osian (near 
Jodhpur, Rajasthan) also present interesting details in this respect. 
In one of the Harihara sculptures at Osian, the Cakrapurusa 
of Visnu is holding a wheel in left hand and a spc.ar to the left 
of the left leg. The male person to the right of the right leg and 
liaving top knot hair on the head holds a full size trident in the left 
[land. He may tentatively be identified as trisula-purusa though 
the mam deity liolds a trident of smaller size in the back 
right hand (K.M. Munsiii, Saga of Indian Sculpture, * 957 ' 
Bombay, pi. 55A). Tlie same device can also be seen in another 
unpublished Harihara sculpture from the same place. It is 
of course not possible to hazard the view that the subsidiary 
male figures, holding tridents and wheels in both these reliefs, 
are Trisiila Purusas and Padmapurusas respectively in the real 
sense of the term. In this connection two post-Gupta and un- 
published sculptures’ in the State Museum at Lucknow (no, 
AC-298/^) and Municipal Museum at Allahabad (no. H-io,^) 
arc (]uite interesting because therein we find the trident mark 
stamped above the heads* of the male figures appearing as 
dwarfs below. The sculptors had the specific intention of pre- 
senting the trident of 5 iva in human form there. A small post- 
Gupta panel from ‘Khilchipura’ (near Mandasor) and reproduced 
by Mrs. Madhuri Desai {Gupta Temple at Deogarh, op. cit., 
pp. 22) also presents an identical device of trisiila purusa in 
human form, i.c., behind Siva, here, has been carved a dwarfish 


male figure bearing the trident m.ark above his head. In fact 


3 Information and drawings kindly supplied by Dr, N. P. Joslii, 
Queens College, Banaras. 

4 Tbe weapons of Visnu were also depicted in an identical manner; 
cf. Sivaramamurti, Artibus Asiae, op. cit., p. 134, pi. VIII. I also dis- 
covered two Visnu images of this type at Ahar near Udaipur. 

3 Mrs. Desai has not marked the importance of this particular 

emblem. 
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the upper portion ot the trident has been made to rest on the 
head of this dwarhsh figure, the head of which has not been 
crowned with matted locks at all as in the reliefs from Osian 
cited above. The utter absence of a trident in the hands of Siva® 
in the Khilchipura relief is equally interesting. 

All the aforesaid sculptures, presenting a vivid view of the 
Trisula Purusa in the post-Gupta art, arc really valuable relics 
for Saiva iconography and it is earnestly hoped that more 
material of subsequent and earlier periods will soon be available 
for scrutiny and study by the scholars of Indian Iconography. 

R. C. Acuawala 


6 He holds, in his right hand, a lotus Hower and the left hand has 
been placed on the left thigh. 



Epigraphical Notes 
I. Bhadrak Inscription of Gana 

This Prakrit inscription was published by me with illustra- 
tion in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXIX, pp, 169 f£., a few 
years ago. Since the preservation of the writing is unsatisfac- 
tory, further consideration of its reading and interpretation by 
other scholars is welcome. I am therefore glad that Dr. K. C. 
Panigrahi has recently published an article on the inscription in 
the pages of this journal (above, vol. XXXV, No. 3, September 
1959, pp. 240-46). It is however a matter of regret that I find 
it difficult to agree with the points raised by him. 

While enumerating the defects of my interpretation of the 
Bhadrak inscription, which are stated to have induced Dr. Pani- 
grahi to re-edit the epigraph, he raises the following points 

“(i) Inscriptions recording the donation of images or idols arc 
not rare ; but no epigraph records the donation of an image or 
images by mdla-japa which indicates a procedure for their con- 
secration. The consecration of images was the work of the 
priesthood and not of the donors. (2) Again, if the epigraph 
records the donation of 80 ddbavapas of land, it is strange that 
no specifications of the same occur in it. There is hardly any 
inscription recording a gift of land, wherein the specifications of 
the land donated do not occur. The land, unlike other objects, 
requires exact specifications to make a deed of gift valid. (3) 
Besides, in Dr. Sircar’s interpretation of the text, the name of 
the donor does not occur, an omission which can hardly be expec- 
ted in a votive inscription.” 

I should point out that the first and third of the 
above three points, raised by Dr. Panigrahi, are based on a 
misunderstanding of what I have said about the Bhadrak inscrip- 
tion, while the second point goes against the clear evidence 
at our disposal. 

The main part of the inscription in lines 1-2, which is the 
subject of Dr. Panigrahi’s comments quoted above, was read and 
interpreted by me as follows 
IHQ., JUNE & SEPT., 1960 
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A 4 aharaja-siri-Ganasa Safn 8 | Adiilajapena deva 3 data 
adhavapa 80 | Mahaktdapati-ayya-Agisamem Panide vadidafn 
padichidaM | (Sanskrit : Maharaja-srl-Ganasya saih[vatsare] 
8 j Mulajapena devdh 3 dattdh ddhavapdh 80 | Mahdkula- 
paty-dry-’Agnisarmand Panide vatitarh prathtam | ) 

My interpretation ot the passage was as follows : 

In the 8tli regnal year of the illustrious Maharaja Gana, 3 
images of deities were donated by Mulajapa along with 80 
Adhavdpas ot land and the allotment ot the land at Panida was 
accepted by Mahdkulapati Arya Agnisarman. 

It may be mentioned here that, in Dr. Panigrahi’s opinion, 
what I have read after Agisamena ‘does not give any sense’. But 
in Panide vaditam padichtdaih, vaditam may be regarded as the 
same as Sanskrit vatitam or vantitam, derived from the root 
vat or vant meaning ‘to divide, apportion, partition or share’, 
and may be taken in the sense ot ‘apportioned [land], or ‘allot- 
ment [of land]’. The word padichida is the same; as Pali 
paticchita and Sanskrit prathta meaning ‘accepted.’ Panide was 
taken to mean ‘at Panida’, i. e. in a locality called Panida. The 
passage was therefore understood in the sense that Agnisarman 
accepted the allotment ot the 80 Adhavdpas of land at Panida. 
This docs not appear to be especially unintelligible to me. 

As regards the first and third of the three points marked in 
the passage quoted above from Dr. Panigrahi’s article, it will be 
seen that, in my interpretation, Mulajapa is the name of the 
person who donated three images for installation in a temple 
while Dr. Panigrahi docs an injustice to me in thinking that I 
have taken the expression mulajapa in the sense of a procedure 
for the consecration of images, that in my interpretation the 
name of the donor of the images and the land measuring 80 
Adhavdpas is absent and that it is an impossible omission. 1 do 
not really understand how the meaning of my language could 
have escaped even a casual reader of my article. 

In the second of the three points. Dr. Panigrahi complains 
that there are no ‘exact specifications' of the donated land and 
that there is no inscription recording a gift of land without 
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specifications. I am really surprised at this cqmmcnt. As will 
be seen from my interpretation of the inscription, the land 
measuring 8o Adhavapasy donated by Miilajapa, was situated at 
a place called Panida. This is enough specification for an early 
record like the Bhadrak inscription which has been assigned to 
the third century A. D., since it is well known to the students 
of Indian epigraphy that the boundaries of the donated land or 
village are not generally quoted in the early inscriptions such as 
those of the Satavahanas. This was generally the case even in 
later records when the boundaries of the land or the village gran- 
ted were well-known to the donees and the people of the 
neighbourhood. In the Nasik inscription of the i8th regnal 
year of Gautaniiputra 5 ltakarni, we have the passage eta amha- 
kheta-nivatana-satdni be zoo imesa pavajitdnaTekirasina vitardma, 
“We give away this two hundred— 200 — Nivartanas of land 
belonging to us in favour of the Trairasamika ascetics’’, while, the 
Nasik i.ascription of the same king’s 24th regnal year has ya ddni 
etha nagara-sime rdjakam khetam amha-satakafn tato etesa pavajitdna 
bhikhiinam Teranabtikdnam dadama khetasa nivatana-satam /oo, 
“We give away now one hundred Nivartanas of land — 100— 
out of that royal land which personally belongs to us and lies at 
the border of the city, in favour of these Trairasmika monks.”^ 
Sometimes villages were given away even without specifying 
their names. ^ Most of the Damodarpur plates and many other 
charters of the Gupta age such as the Baigram place do not quote 
the boundaries of the land or village which formed the subject 
of transactions.- 

As regards Dr. Panigrahi’s reading and interpretation of the 
Bhadrak inscription, I do not agree with any of his views. The 
most important of his suggestions is that he reads Maharaja- 
Surasammasa in place of my reading Maharaja siri-Ganasa. 


1 See Select Inscriptions, pp. 192, 194. 

2 Cf. ibid.y p. 194, No, 85. 

3 Ibid,, pp. 284, 286, 325, 343 ff. 
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Dr. Panigrahi*s reading of the king’s name appears to me to be 
untenable. 


2, Capital of the Later Aulikaras 

Prof. V. V. Mirashi raised two points in order to prove 
that the later rulers of the Aulikara dynasty of West Malwa had 
their capital at Ujjayinl and not at Mandasor (above, vol. 
XXXIII, No. December 1957, pp. 3^4'2o) while I offered 
certain arguments to show chat this theory is not at all proved by 
the mention of Dravyavardhana as an Avantika nrpa in Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhatsamhita. and that of Nirdosa in the Mandasor ins- 
cription of the time of Yasodharnian Visnuvardhana, dated V. S. 
389 (ibid., vol. XXXIV, No. 1, March 1959. pp- 72-75)- 
Prof. Mirashi has now commented on my arguments against his 
views (ibid., vol. XXXV, No. 3, September 1959, pp- 254-58) 
and I propose to deal with the points raised by him in the 
following lines. 

1. I pointed out that all the Aulikara inscriptions (i. e. all 
the records of both the Earlier and Later Aulikaras) have been 
discovered at Mandasor or its neighbourhood (most of them at 
Mandasor itself and only a few outside), that none of them was 
found at Ujjayini, and that the Early Aulikara king Bandhuvar- 
man and the Later Aulikara monarch Adityavardhana have been 
clearly mentioned in the Mandasor inscriptions of their reigns 
as having their capital at Dasapura or Mandasor. Prof. Mirashi 
now points out that, in respect of the Later Aulikaras, “the 
objection... has not much weight; for only two records of these 
kings have been discovered so far,” and chat the passage purafn 
das-adikam in the description of Adityavardhana in the Mandasor 
inscription does not suit the metre and may possibly be read as 
pura-des-adikam. I do not find any substance in the points 
raised here. 

If the discovery of the only two inscriptions of the Later 
Aulikaras at Mandasor does not prove their relation with that 
place (which, in Prof. Mirashi’s opinion, even lay outside 
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Avanti) docs the fact that none of their records have come from 
UjjayinI help us at all in locating their capital at that city? 

In his original article. Prof. Mirashi admitted that Aditya- 
vardhana had something to do with das-adika para, i.e. Dasapura, 
As I pointed out that this admission clearly goes against his 
theory, he now proposes to read pura-des-adikam in place of 
puram das-adikam which he thinks metrically defective. I am 
sorry that I do not find any error in the reading of the text and 
the metre of the stanza while I consider the reading of da as de, 
as now proposed by him, as quite impossible. On the other 
hand, de goes against the general rule pancamaih laghu sarvatram 
in respect of the Anustubh metre in which the stanza is written. 
There can be no doubt that Adityavardhana is represented in the 
stanza in question as the ruler of Dasapura. 

2. Prof. Mirashi draws our attention to Utpala’s com- 
mentary (tenth century) in which the Brhatsafnhitd (sixth 
century) passage Avantikah nrpah, used in the description of 
Dravyavardhana, has been explained as Ujjayinyah nrpah. In 
my opinion, Utpala’s late testimony is of no importance when 
wc have the contemporary evidence of the Mandasor inscription 
of Adityavardhana’s time stating that he was ruling at Dasapura. 
But, even if it is regarded as proving that Dravyavardhana had 
his capital at UjjayinI, how does it also prove that all the Later 
Aulikara kings had their capital at that city? 

Prof. Mirashi is inclined to interpret Avantika as ‘one resid- 
ing in the city of Avanti or UjjayinI’, while we explained it as 
‘belonging to the Avanti country’. He now draws our attention 
to the passage Avantyah Pdriyatrah saha Dasapara-jair = bhata„ 
bhasdfn bhajante, occurring in Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimarhsa 
(tenth centOry) and mentioning the Avantyas (people of Avanti) 
and Dasapurajas (people of Dasapura) separately, and says, 
“This shows clearly that Avanti did not include Dasapura.” 
But in our opinion, Avantyah in the Kavyamtmdfnsa passage 
means ‘the people of the city of Avanti or UjjayinI’ and not ‘the 
people of the Avanti country’. Even if it is believed that 
the people of Dasapura formed a part of the people of Avanti, 
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they could have ^becn separately mentioned according to the 
Mathara-Kaundinya-nyaya explained and illustrated in Patahjali’s 
Mahabhasya, N.S. ed., vol. I, p. 113. As regards the separate 
mention ol the Vidarbhas and Vatsagulmas in Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutra, Prof. Mirashi himself takes his stand on this nyaya 
when he says elsewhere, “Though Vatsaguhna was included in 
Vidarbha, it is mentioned separately as its customs were 
in some respects different from those of the other parts of 
Vidarbha” (above, vol. XXII, No. 4, December 1946, 
pp. 313-14). 

3. Prof. Mirashi says, “Dravyavardliana, who was a predece- 
ssor of Yasodharman, was ruling from Avanti or Ujjayinl. It is 
therefore very probable that Yasodharman, who succeeded him 
and may have been his son, retained the same old capital. There is 
no evidence to show that he shifted the seat of his government...’^ 
But there is no proof that Dravyavardliana, even if he had his 
capital at UjayinI, was the immediate predecessor and, father of 
Yasodharman. He may as well have been a predecessor of 
Ailityavardhana who was one of Yasodharman’s predecessors and 
had certainly his capital at Dasapura or Mandasor. 

4. Prof. Mirashi now admits that the Mandasor inscription 
of V. S. 589 docs not mention Nirdosa as Yasodharman’s viceroy 
stationed at Dasapura. But he says, “he was appointed Rajas- 
thdntya of the country extending from the Vindhya mountain 
in the south to the Pariyatra in the north and the Arabian Sea 
in the west. Dasapura is the only well-known place in this 
region which is likely to have been his capital. His inscription 
at Mandasor supports this conjecture. His records have been 
found nowhere else.” There are too many conjectures 
involved in this. In this first place, not Nirdosa but his 
uncle Abhayadatta is mentioned in the inscription as the 
Rajasthamya of the said territory although it may be conjectured 
that Nirdosa succeeded his uncle in the latter’s viceroyalty. 
Secondly, it is wrong to say that there is no other well-known 
place in this area excepting Dasapura since there was Madhya- 
ttiika near Chitor and a recently discovered Aulikara inscrip- 
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tion,- unfortunately fragmentary, actually mentions Dasapura and 
Madhyania or Madhyamika as well as a Rajasthamya. It is also 
strange that the vague mention of Nirdosa in a Mandasor epi- 
graph is regarded by Prof. Mirashi as evidence enough for 
locating his headquarters at that place ; but the discovery of both 
the Later Aulikara inscriptions at Mandasor (one of the two 
records mentioning the king as the ruler of the city) induces him 
to locate the Later Aulikara capital elsewhere. In our opinion, 
there is no proof that Nirdosa had his headquarters at Dasapura. 

5. We suggested that, even when Yasodharinan had his 
capital at Dasapura, there might have been a governor {Rajas- 
thanlya, not a feudatory) stationed at Dasapura itself conducting 
the administration of the metropolitan province of Yasodharman’s 
kingdom. Prof. Mirashi considers it unlikely and says, “we 
have so far had no instance of a feudatory or a Rajasthamya of an 
emperor governing the territory round the latter’s capital.” But 
have we definite evidence that it was the emperor himself who 
ran the administration of the district round his capital ? To us 
this seems to be most unlikely and it appears that, in most cases, 
there was an officer appointed for the purpose. We may here 
refer to two such instances. The Sesai and Bangla (near Narwar) 
inscriptions* suggest that Jaitravarman was the governor of the 
district round the Jajpella capital at Nalapura (Narwar) during 
the reign of Gopala. The Paramara king Jayasimha-Jayavarman 
issued one of his Mandhata copper-plate charters® in V. S. 1317 
while staying at Mandapa-durga (Mandu). That Mandapa was 
his capital seems to be suggested by his description as ‘staying 
at Mandapa’ (Mandapa^madhyastha) in the Balvan inscription’'- of 
king Hammira of Ranastambhapura. But another copper-plate 
grant® from Mandhata, dated V. S. 1331, is known to have been 


4 Ep. Ind., vol, XXXI V. pp. 53 If. 

5 Ibid., vol. XXXI, pp. 323 If. 

6 Ibid., vol. IX, pp. 1 17 If. 

7 Ibid., vol. XIX, p. 49, verse 7. 

8 /fciW.. vol. XXXI, pp. 139 fE. 
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issued, with Jayajimha-Jayavarman’s permission, by one of his 
officers, named Sadhanika Anayasimha, who was stationed at 
Mandapa-durga, in favour of certain Brahmanas, who had been 
settled in a locality within Mandapa by Anayasimha himself, in 
respect of some villages situated in certain districts of the Para- 
mara king’s dominions. Sadhanika Anayasimha thus seems to 
have been the governor of the metropolitan district of his master’s 
kingdom. Wc have also to note that, when an Ufarika (provin- 
cial governor) was ruling over the Pundravardhana-tf>«^ri appar- 
ently witii his headquarters at the city of Pundravardhana, an 
Ayukta (ruler of a district) also had his headquarters at the same 
city." 

There is thus no evidence in favour of the conjecture that 
Ujjayini (and not Dasa[nira) was the capital of the Later Auli- 
karas. 


3. The Kolagalln and Kudatini Inscriptions," 

967 and I A. D. 

These two inscriptions were published respectively in the 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXI, pp. 260 (t., and South Indian 
Incriptions, vol. IX, Part i, p. 43, No. 70. Recently Dr. G. S. 
Gai has quoted two stanzas (the first occurring in the Kudatini 
epigraph and the second in both the Kojagallu and Kudatini re- 
cords) in his interesting note on Tarkari published above, vol. 
XXXV, No. 3, September 1959. pp. 

Both the inscriptions record the installation of the god 
Skanda-Karttikeya by Gadadhara described as a good ascetic (j«- 
tapasvin) apparently belonging to a Brabmana family of the 
Sandily gotra, who was born at Tada-gtama and used .to sit only 
on an iron seat (lohdsanin), and as the crest-jewel of the Gauda 


9 Sec the Damodarpur inscriptions of the reigns of Kumaragupta 
M4‘4*55 A.D.). Budhagupta (477-94 A.D.), etc. (£p. /«d., vol. XV, 
pp. 130 tl.) and the Paharpur inscription of 478 A.D. (ib»d., vol. XX, 
Pp. 61 fl.). 
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country or people and the illuminator of the VarcndrI country.*® 
Thus Gadadhara was an inhabitant of Tada-graraa (identified with 
a village near Dinajpur in North Bengal) situated in Varendrl 
(parts of North Bengal) forming a part of GauJa (western and 
north-western parts of Bengal). This reminds us of Kulluka’s com- 
mentary on the Manusmrti, describing the commentator who was 
originally an inhabitant of a locality in Varendrl within Gauda.** 
The person who composed the Kolagallu and Kudatini records 
of Gadadhara was another man of a family hailing from VarcndrI. 
The first of the two stanzas in the description of this person, 
which occurs only in the Kudatini inscription, runs as follows: 
Gamga-pHte sada-ramye Varendri-pt 4 nya~mandale{le) | 
durggam-ottara-dig-bhdge grdmah Pdhuniyojane || ** 

“There is a village in [the area known as] Pahuniyojana in 
the inaccessible northern region in the sacred territory of Varendrl 
which is purified by the Ganges and is always pleasing.” The 
district of Pahuniyojana, in which the village in question was 
situated, thus lay in the northern part of Varendrl. The descrip- 
tion of the said part of the territory as durgama, i. e. difficult 
to reach or traverse, reminds us of the fact that the Damodarpur 
(Phulbari P. S., Dinajpur District) inscription of 542 A. D. 
describes certain areas of the Kotivarsa visaya (Dinajpur region) 
in the Pundravardhana bhakti (i.c. VarcndrI) as an aranya or 
forest territory (Select Inscriptions, p, 336). As the lands 
mentioned in the Damodarpur plates appear to have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of Vayigrama (ibid., p. 325), i. e., modern 
Baigram near Hili in the Bogra District, the wild tract seems to 
have coveted the present Hili-Balurghat region of North Bengal, 
now partly in West Bengal and partly in East Pakistan. 

10 Ep, bid,^ vol. XXI, p. 264: 

Loh-dsani ca Sdneiilyas ^ su-tapasvi Gadadharah (|*) 
vidvaj-jan^asrayo vidvdm{dvd)n^Gattda-ctiddmanir^gttn’t t) 
Svarga^vdsa-nimitt-drtham Tadd-grdm^otbha{dbha)vena tu (|^) 
sthdpito divya-mantrena V arendry^Hdyo{ddyd)ta-kdrind || 

11 Gaude Nandanavdsi-ndmni snjanair^vandye Varendryarh kulc 
srimad^Bhatta^Divakarasya tanayah KfilBika^bhatto=zbhavat | 

12 Slly vol. IX, Part i, p, 43, 

IHQ., JUNE & SEPT. 1960 


15 
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The said verse is followed in the Kudacini inscription by 
another stanza which also occurs in the Kolagallu record. The 
text of this verse runs as follows : 

Srt-Karmara-kul-ahvaya-dvija~vara-gramas = tu Tarkarito^^ 
niskramya krama-nirmmalas — samabhavat = tasmin = Rsih = 
fanditah (1*) 

sta{ta)t-futrah = prathitah ksitav = Ativabalas'^* = tasmad = 
abhuda{bhiid] = yas = sutas = 

tena srt~Madhusudan-akhya~kavina sasta prasastih krta || 

The interpretation of the stanza as published in the Epigra- 
phia Indica and quoted in this journal is defective. As they 
stand, the first and second sentences in the first half of the stanza 
mean to say that the village in Pahuniyojana, referred to in the 
stanza quoted previously, which was the habitation of learned 
Brahmanas, bore the name Srl-Karmara-kula (literally ‘the illus- 
trious blacksmiths’ family or residence’) and, after having separa- 
ted itself from Tarkari, became pure in course of time and that 
the learned Rsi was born in the said village. ‘Becoming pure in 
the course of time’ would then mean that the stigma of the asso- 
ciation with blacksmiths was gradually removed by the settle- 
ment of the learned Brahmanas. In that case, the person in 
question would appear to have been a Brahmana. But the men- 
tion of this person without the name of his gotra renders it doubt- 
ful that he was a Brahmana. Moreover, the above interpretation 
of the verse involves the unnecessary repetition of the word grama 
in the second stanza. Considering the number of errors in the 
engraved text, it is therefore not impossible to think that the 
first foot of the stanza has to be read as SrhKarmara-kul-abvaye 
dvfjavara-gramat = tu Tarkarito. In that case, the subject of the 
\crh samabhavat (became) in the passage Tarkarito- niskramya 
krama~nirmalas samabhavat (became gradually pure after having 
come out of Tarkari) would be the family of the blacksmiths and 

13 This is the reading of the Kojagallu inscription. The printed text 
of tlie Kudatini inscription has gramasya Tatkarito, 

14 The test of the stanza is not found in the published text of the 
Kudatini inscription. 
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not tlic village as suggested by the text as it is.’ If this is accep- 
ted, the word vaMsah has to be understood with srt-Karmara-kul- 
ahvayah and the passage would then mean ‘[a family] known 
as tlie community of blacksmiths.’ 

If such is the case, the composition of the prasasti by a 
person of the blacksmith community of Bengal would be an 
interesting fact. In this connection, it has to be noted that 
the poet’s family is stated to have become pure gradually after 
having left their original home in a village dominated by 
Brahmanas. This may suggest chat, after settling elsewhere, 
the members of the family gave up their hereditary profession. 
Although it was generally the Brahmanas who acquired profi- 
ciency in the Sanskrit language and received honour at the royal 
courts for their learning, a large number of Sanskrit prasastis 
are known to have been composed by members of the non- 
Brahmana communities, especially the Kayasthas.^® In Bengal, 
the Vaidya or physician community was always famous for their 
Sanskrit learning and produced great poets and Sanskriciscs 
like the celebrated Umapatidhara and Bharataniallika, and 
there are also some prasastis composed by poets belonging to this 
community.^® During the rule of the Buddhist kings of Hast 
India such as those of the Pala dynasty, Sanskrit learning 
does not appear to have been confined to the Brahmanas. 

The Silimpur inscription*- describes the village called Bala- 
grama, which was situated in the Pundra country (i.e. Pundra- 
vardhana-bhukti) and was an ornament of VarendrI, as an off- 
shoot (prasHta) of Tarkari, which was attached to Sravasti, and as 
having the Sakatl [river] intervening between Tarkari and Bala- 
grama, while the Brahmana village called Vaigrama in Savathi 
(Sravasti) mentioned in the Guakuchi plate*® of king Indrapala of 
Pragjyotisa, is apparently the modern Baigram near Hili. Thus the 

15 Ep. Ind., vol, XXXIII, pp. 337, 339, 343, 

It) Sec R. D, Banerji, The Palas of Bengal (Mem. A.S.B., vol. Y, 
No. 3), pp. 78, 82. 

17 Ep, Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 290. 

18 P. N, Bhattacharya, Kamarupasasanavali, p. 137. 
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Hili-Balufghat region is called Sravasti in these records and 
Pahuniyojana in the Kudatini inscription. It appears that a large 
number of Brahmanas of Sravasti in the ancient Kosala country 
in Madhyadesa (i. e. the Set-Mahet region in the Gonda and 
Bahraich Districts of U. P. ), especially of Tarkari in that region, 
were settled in the Hili-Balurghat area in North Bengal and that 
these Brahmanas named their new settlements after their old 
habitations in U. P.** 

It may be pointed out in this connection that Tarkari, the 
home of the Brahmana donee, is located in some records in 
Madhyadesa (cf. Ind. Ant., vol. XVII, p. lai) while, according 
to the evidence of the Damodarpur inscriptions, there was enough 
state land of the uncultivated class for disposal in the Hili-Bal- 
urght region (cf., c. g., Select Incriptions, p. 284, note 10, etc,). 
Another fact to which attention may be drawn is that the Brah- 
manas of a village named Krodahea, Krodahji, Krodahja, Kolahca, 
Kolanca, etc., apparently situated in LI. P. and very probably in 
the Sravasti area, were highly respected by the Brahmanas of 
Mithila in the early medieval period.*® It is not possible to be- 
lieve that Maithila Brahmanas could have been so much respectful 
towards the Brahmanas of North Bengal. Moreover, according to 
certain traditions, tlic ancestors of the Kulina Brahmanas of Ben- 
gal hailed from the said locality. The same village called Kro- 
danja is stated to have been situated in Sravasti in the Subhah- 
karapataka gr.int of king Dharmapala of Pragjyotisa and it is 
very probable that this Sravasti is identical with the Hili-Balurghat 
region of North Bengal, riuis several places in the said region 
appear to have been named after some celebrated Brahmana vil- 
lages in the Sravasti area of U. P. 

D. C. Sircar 


19 Wc may refer in this connection to P.atalij.mtir.im in the South 
Arcot District (AM. E.P., 1918-19, p. 25), which was apparently so named 
by some people settling there from Pataliputra (near Patna), called a Dhatta 
grahara m early medieval epigraphs (Ep. Ind., vol. XXXII, pp. 119, 126). 

20. Cf. Ep. IncL^ vol XXIV, pp. 52-53, 

,21 P, N, Bhattacharya, op, cit,, p, 155 and corrigenda. 
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The BRAHMANASARVASVA of Halayudha (Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad Series No. 29). Pditcd by Durgamohan 
Bhattacharyya and published by the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad, 
Shambazar, Calcutta, i960. 

Professor Durgamohan Bhattacharyya is to be congratulated 
for his nice edition of the Brahmana-sarvasva by the illustrious 
Dharmadhyaksa of King Laksmanasena, who along with 
his esteemed father, Ballalascna, were responsible for the 
uninterrupted progress and flourishing of Vcdic and Puranic 
studies in Bengal. Like the Paddhati of Bhavadeva, much in 
requisition among the Saniaveda Brahmanas, the lirabmana- 
sarvasva has been highly popular among tlie Yajurveda 
Brahmanas, and, as a matter of fact, for the bulk of Vcdic 
students in eastern India. The text appears in the present form 
free from the many errors of omission and commission of 
previous editions. Halayudha has given us an inkling into the 
genesis and tlie raison d’etre of the limited scope of his work, 
in the course of which he has pointed out the drawbacks of the 
method of Vedic acquaintance prevalent in his time, as well into 
his ripe scholarship in the Puranas and the Dbarmasastras. His 
criticism of the manner of approach of the Radhiya and Varendra 
Brahmanas of Bengal, who indulged in discussions about the 
importance and value [itikartavyatdvicdra) of Vedic sacrifices is 
understandable when one seeks to account for the influx of 
Brahmanas with practical knowledge thereof in different bands 
and different periods from north-western India particularly. His 
characterisation of such immigrants as mere ‘reciters’ is a bit 
harsh and may be an index of a spirit of intolerance, quite natural 
among the resident Brahmanas. Works like the Brahmasarnskara- 
maiijart by Narayana Thakura (Bhatta) (of the i6th century), 
who was the grandson of an immigrant of this type, would serve 
to disprove his contention. 

The Brahmanasarvasva is valuable for its embodying a reliable 
text of the mantras necessary for our daily worship and in sacra- 
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incuts as much for its lucid interpretation thereof. Though the 
author has tried to keep himself abreast of the tradition of Vcdic 
exegesis in the latter item, he has offered real aid in the under- 
standing of certain mantras, where later masters of the calibre of 
Sayanacarya have failed (a point to which the learned editor has 
drawn our attention in his introduction). What strikes even a 
casual reader on this head is his bias towards a Purana-cum- 
Dharmasastra approach. Whether this has been a peculiarity 
of Vcdic scholarship of his time or country or of both cannot be 
dcfmiccly ascertained. The fact, however, is that traditional lore 
in Bengal has never lost sight of the role of Vcdic scholarship 
in an integrated course of ancient education — a point which our 
worthy editor has sought to demonstrate by his labours spreading 
over a quarter of a century and which has been instrumental in 
his recent discovery of the Paipp.alada-sakha of the Atharvaveda 
and his investigation into its provenance in E. India. , That he 
is eminently fitted for his present job is borne out bj the inspiring 
and informative introduction to this edition and by his praise- 
worthy attempts at selecting the proper readings in the midst of 
the jargon of readings presented in his mss. 

There are two points to which the reviewer would like to 
draw the attention of scholars. The mss. material utilised for the 
text appears to be a piecing of different portions — as is proved 
to the hilt by the repetition of the self-same interpretation of 
mantras (an emergency which the author on his own admission 
has sought to avoid) in different contexts. The index of citations 
should have been more profitably arranged under authors and 
texts than in their present form of alphabetical arrangement of 
the mantras. There are quite a good number of printing 
mistakes, many of which are not noted in the corrigenda. I he 
reviewer would have liked a uniform method (which is also the 
traditional method) of marking the avagraha in cases of akdra 
and dkdra of sandhis. 


S. P. B. 
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Brahmavidya, Dec. 1959, 

Vol. XXIll. Paris 1-2 

W. S. Karunaratne — Siinyata in Theravada Buddhism : In this 
paper the writer analyses the evidences in the Pali Texts 
bearing on Sunyata and Causality. In Theravada, he shows 
that (i) is an equivalent for dependent origination, 

(2) it is an equivalent for the nature of the phenomenal 
world as also for Nibbana, the Absolute and (3) the con- 
ception of Sunyata of Nagarjuna is a more detailed statement 
of the logical consequences of the Theravada Theory of 
Causality and suhhatd, 

Shrinath S. Hasurkar — Mandana Misras Views on Error : It 
is an attempt to discover Mandana Misra’s own theory of 
erroneous cognition as far as it can be inferred from his 
analysis and criticism of various views on the problem. 

N. Yagneswara Sastri — Two DaksinamUrti Images of Adyar: 
This paper gives the description of two images of Daksina- 
murti acquired by the Adyar Theosophical Society from 
Brahmadesam, North Arcot District of South India. 

Sreekrishna Sarma — Syntactical Meaning — Two Theories: It 
is an exposition of two differenct theories of the Bhattas and 
the Prabhakaras, relating to syntactical meaning of a word 
or a sentence. 

H. G. A, Van Zeyst — Abhidharma in Theravada: The writer 
critically traces the growth of the Abhidharma Pitaka and 
explains its object. The Ahidharma, he writes, is a scholarly 
work, ’dealing with definitions, technical determinations, 
analytical knowledge and synthetic knowledge. 

V. Krishnamacharya — The Rgvarnakramalaksana of Nara- 
simhasuri: This paper offers an edition of the Rgvarna- 
kramalaksana which contains 44 Anustup verses with auto- 
commentary. 
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A. G. Krishna Warkier — Sarasvatlrahasyofanisad: It is an 

English Translation of the Sarasvatirahasyopanisad — a Sakta 
treatise. 


Brahmavidya. Dec. 1959, 

Vol. XXIII, Parts 3-4 

Dr. K. Kunjunni RaIa and Radha Burnier — Sarngitaratnakara 
of Sarngadeva : The present issue contains the English 
translation of the seventh chapter of the Sarngitaratnakara 
on dancing. 

The Philosophical Quarterly, January, I960. 

Vol. XXXII. No. 4. 

A. Lakshmana Rao — Critique of Psychological-Positivism : The 
writer .says “there is no psychology which is just an empirical 
science of behaviour”. Psychology divorced from philosophy 

and religion is nothing.’. In the Western countries, 

P.sychology and Philosophy have ceased to be the .sciences of 
self and the world, and both have given up their age-old 
traditions. 

SiBAPADA CllAKRAVARTi — Knowledge and Understanding’. The 
writer points out his difference of opinion from that of 
Dr. R. Das. Dr. Das says “Philosophical thinking is 
thinking at a higher level and more reflective than scientific 
thinking.’’ The writer maintains that if there be a reflection 
or understanding in science, that is only a philosophical 
aspect of it. Science is concerned with sensible facts and 
not with meanings proper. The difference is one of kind. 

S. K. Chattopadhyaya — In Defence of Sahkhya Dualism : The 
writer adduces reasons to show that Sankara could not always 
be justified in his criticisms of the Sahkhya school of thought. 

D. D. Vadekar — The Samkhya Arguments for the Purusa: 
The writer scrutinizes the Sainkhya arguments for the 
existence and nature of the Purusa, as they have been 
formulated in the Sainkhya-Karika of Isvarakrsna. 

G. R. Malkani — The Logical and the Mystical in Advaita 
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Vedanta: It has been shown that Acivatcisin may be 
described as mysticism based upon knowledge, and not upon 
feeling or imagination. Logic acid mysticism are not opposed 
to each other in Advaitism. Tiicy supplement and fulfil 
each other. 

Fr. J. Britto — Adystical Experience, the Meeting Point 
between India and the West: It is a comparative study o£ 
Western and Indian mysticism. 

Haki Mohan ]ha — The Analysis of Negation in Nauya Nyaya: 
The object of this paper is to give an account ot some 
distinctions and speciheations mailc by the Nai) ayikas in 
connection with Negation. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, parts 1 and 2, 1960 

H. R. C. Wright — James Augustus Grant and the Gorakpur 
Opium, It deals with the opium trade of 

J. A. Grant. 

D. D. KoSAMBI — At the Crossroads Mother Goddess Cult-sites 
in Ancient India. It is a continued article. The writer 
traces the history of the origin of offering food at the Cross 
Roads in the evening. He utilises the data from tlie 
Mrcchakatika and other books and present-day practices in 
Maharastra. 

D. K. Bassett — The trade of the English East India Company 
in the Far East, 1623-84, Part I. 

R. Russell — Some Problems of the Treatment of Urdu Metre. 
The object of this article is to consitler briefly the treatment 
of Urdu metre in existing works on the subject to show 
where they arc inadequate and to suggest the lines of a 
more satisfactory approach. 

C. A. Storey — A Baz-Namah and a Faras Namah. 

journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 

Sardha-Satabdl Special Volume. 1956 & 57 

V. S. Agrawala — The meaning of Kumart Dvtpa. According 

IHQ., JUNE & SEPT. 1960 16 
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to the writer, Kjimari clvlpa originally denoted the extreme 
southern point oE India, but in the sankalfa^mantra, it was 
employed as tlie designation of the whole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

K. V. Rang/\swami Aiyagar — Dharmasasra in South India with 
special reference to the contribution made by Sri Vedanta 
Desika. The writers gives a survey of the Dharmasastras 
composed in South India and particularly of the works of 
Vedanta Desika, the eminent poet, dialectician and philo- 
sopher of South India. 

SuNiTl Kumar ChatterJi — National Cultures and National 
Attitudes to the World. (The Indonesian Panth-Sila, Hel- 
lenism, Indianisin, Sinism, Hebraism and Africanism), After 
surveying the various national cultures, the writer concludes 
“We have thus in the various types of national cultures, as 
expressed by national attitudes to the world and being, a 
sum-total of man’s ideals and aspirations in this way, namely, 
to realise himself in this mundane existence”. 

S, B. DiiO — Terracotta Figurines and Toys from Maheshwar 
Excavation. This paper gives the description of several 
terracotta figures and toys, found in the excavations at 
Maheshwar, in Madhya Bharat along with tlicir probable dates. 

G. V. Ov.\\stHMA~Ramanardyana and his Gurucandrodaya- 
kaumudi. The writer has found the work Gurucandrodaya- 
kaumiidl of Ramanaray.ina. In this paper he deals with some 
important pieces of information relating to the author and 
his works and views. 

A. M. GhaTAGE — A Locative Form in Paumacariya. 

P. K. Goue — Studies in the history of Tambula — Use of Lime 
and Catechu in Tambula and its Antiquity, circa A. D. 
/ 00-1900. The writer gives the history of Tambula, lime 
etc. from various sources. 

B. G. Gokhale — The Image-world of the Dhammafada, The 
. writer shows that the image-world of the Dliaiuinapada is as 
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extensive as the universe icseU. Ic draws* upon the world ot 
nature, the world of animals and birds, the world of human 
beings and even the world of gods. 

Rev. H. Heras — The High Endowments and Dignity of 
Yama. 

G. C. Jhala — Bdnocchistarn Jagat Sarvarn (In Sanskrit). The 
writer supports this well-known quotation by illustrations. 

R. M. JoSHi — 'Alt Add Shah I of Bijapur (15058-1580) and 
his Royal Librarian: Two Ruq*as. The two documents 
reproduced in this paper were issued by a council of 
ministers of Ali Adil Shah I of Bijapore (i558-i58o>. 

D. D. Kosambi— Origins of Feudalism in Kasmir. 

R. C. MaJumdar — Study of Indian History. The writer has 
opined that “Study of any .historical movement in India 
should first concern itself with the collection of facts, and 
generalisation, interpretation and integration which would 
necessarily follow, and should be strictly limited to obvious 
deductions from them. 

M. A. Mahendale — North-Western {and Western) Influences 
on the Mysore Edicts of Asoka, 

B. C. Law — Lay Women in Early Buddhism. 

V. V. Mirashi — A Note on the Bhilsa Inscription of 
Vacaspati : The inscription states inter alia that Kaundinya 
Vacaspati, the chief minister of a king named Krsna, defeated 
a king ot Cedi and killed a Sahara chief named Simha. The 
writer identifies King Krsna with the Candella prince Krsna 
or Krsnapa, younger brother of Dhahga, who was ruling 
over the Dudahi-Bhilsa territory in circa 960-985 A.D. 

Umesh Mishra — A Brief Account of the First Stage in the 
History of Buddhism : The writer deals with the life-history 
of Gotaina and with the main ideas of Buddlu:m during the 
first stage ot its history. 

Radha Kumud MookerJi — Ancient Indian Education from 
Inscriptions : The purpose of this paper is to bring 
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together select unci typical epigraphic references to the 
subject of Ancient Indian Education. 

A. D. PusALKAR — Identity and Date of Pravarasena, the author 
of the Setubandha: It has been shown that Vakataka 
Pravarasena II was the author of the Setubandha and that he 
may have received occasional help from Kalidasa. The first 
decade of tlie fifth century may be taken as the date of the 
work. 

V. Raghavan — lihavabhiiti and the Veda: With apt (|uotations 
the writer lias shown that lihavabhiiti is saturated with the 
atmosphere, ideas and diction of the Veda and its ancillary 
literature. 

Kunhan Raja — Raghuvarnsa-paramarsah (In Sanskrit). 

H. D. Sankalia — Excavations at Maheshwar and Nevasa and 
their possible bearing on the Puranic History : From the 
finds of excavations, the writer thinks that these indicate the 
possible development of man and his material culture in the 
Nermada-Godavari basins from the Early Stone Age right 
up to the Muslim rule. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri — Satiya Puta: It is a note on Satiya- 
piita in the R, E. 11 of Asoka. 

B. R. Sharma — The Pahea-janas in the Vedas: The writer has 

shown that Panca-janas stands tor all the denizens or beings 
of the whole universe whether they are divine, seini-divinc, 
human or super-human. It does not mean only “five human 
tribes.” 

T. K. Tope — Administration of Brittsh Juitice in India from 
j6oo to /86/ A.D. 

A. N. (JPADHYE — Kings and Dynasties mentioned in the Tiloya- 
pahhatti. 

H. D. Velankar — Janasrayi and Prakrit Metres. 
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(^IIAITER I 

VIEWS OF SCHOLARS ON THE AGE OF THI, RC.VFOA 


(A) Max Muller's Divisions of the Vedic Period 


I. Max MUUcr 1823-1 900) was the lirst scholar who 

tried in 1859 to construct a sort of chronology of the oldest Indian 
literature.* Alexander’s invasion of India, and the 

:mo*nient'*oi20() of Buddhism in the country arc, 

years to each according to him, the two fixed milestones, from 
htcramre results which a start could be made of this chronology. 
POO or reaction to Brahmanism, Buddhism presup- 

1500 B.C. as the poses the existence of the Veda with the Hymns, 
the Brahmanas, Aranyakas. and Upanisads, which must, 

therefore, be dated before 600 B.C, He fixes the 


time for the Sutra literature as 600 to 200 B.C., and allots 200 years 
to ouch of the three periods for Chandas, Mantra, and Brahmana, 
that prccctjc the Sutra period. So. the first three periods of ancient 
Vedic literature may be arranged in the following manner : 


1. 1200 to 1 000 B.C.— Chandas 

2. 1000 to 800 B.C.— Mantra 

3. 800 to (00 B.C. — Brahmana 


2. The earliest times which produced poetry of the ancient 
Rsis constituted the Chandas period. While referring to whatever 


The different 
periods of Vedic 
literature and 
their characteris- 
tics. The 
Chandas Period. 

period, which 


is left of the language and poetry of that period, 
M. speaks of their charm as unsurpassed by Indian 
literature of any later age. He characterizes this 
poetry as beautiful, original, and spontaneous.* The 
greater portion of the Rgveda belongs to the Mantra 
succeeded the Chandas. The hymns uttered then 


were expressions of the spontaneous impulses of the human heart.* 


1 Max MuJler, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature History) (1H59), 
Panini ES., p. 295. Winternitz gives a summary of M’s arguments in his History 
of Indian Literature, vol. 1, p. 292. 

C£. also Max MUller. Preface to the Rgveda Samhita (Text), (1862), vol. IV, 
pp. v-vii 

2 Max Mailer, History, p.n\. Elsewhere in the Prc/acc to the Rgveda 
Samhita (Text), vol. IV, p. vii, M. writes of the “ancient poets or Itishis, 
who, by their songs, gave the first impulse to the religion, the poetry, the 
worship of the Aryan dwellers in India." 

3 Max Muller, History, p. 271 
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3(a). M. cites several instances of hymns, belonging to the 
Chandas period’. Extracts from three of them are given below 
to explain their nature. 

Hymn VI 1. 77 

She shines upon us, like a young wife, rousing every living being 
to go to his work. The fire had to be kindled by men ; 
she brought light by striking down darkness. — Rk 1. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou who 
lengthencst our life, thou the love of all, who givest 
us food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and 
chariots*. — Rk 5. 

Hymn VH. 86 

Wi.se and mighty are the works of him (Varuna) who 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments. He lifted on 
high the bright and glorious heaven; he stretched out 
apart the starry sky and the earth'. — Rk 1. 

Hymn Vll. S’) 

Let me not yet. O Varuna. enter into the house of clay; have 
mercy. Almighty, have mercy ! — Rk 1. 

If 1 go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind, 
have mercy. Almighty, have mercy ’. — Rk 2. 

t t'or the hymns, see M;ix M idler, op. at., pp. 274 ft. 

2 Max Muller, op. > it., p. 284 ; Text, vol. IV : 

I 

q iTt TT'T: llvs,vsvs;in 

p. 189 

Cf. H. H. Wilson's Tr. of the Rgvedo Sawhitil, vt)l TV. pp. 160, 161 

^ Max Miillcr, (yp, cit y p. 279 ; l ex. vol. IV : 

’-TtTT cTW nrffJTT i 

3 fSrTT 

p. 212 

Max Miillcr, op. cit., p. 278 ; Text, vol. IV : 

JTt f ’ ^TiTH I 

’3.55T geSq 

I 

5?o5T ^5^ IRII 

pp, 222, 223 
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Regarding the hymn to Dawn. M. speaks of it as a fair specimen 
of the simple and original poetry of the Veda. It has no reference 
to any sacrifice, it can hardly be called a hymn in the usual sense 
of the word‘. 


3(b). The Chandus period was followed by the Mantra period. 
Mantra is the name of a hymn employed for sacrificial purposes.* 
The literature of the Briilimana period exhibits a 


The Mantra 
Period 


stratum of thought, which is unintelligible without 
the admission of a preceding age. during which 


the diverse features of the Brahmams had their natural growth, 


their meaning and purpose". 

The only document available for the study of the character of 
the Mantra literature is the Rgveda Samhitd. 

In describing the time when the collection of the hymns of the 
Rgveda took place, M. agrees with Roth that it was "a less practi- 
cal age than that of the Brahmana period ; an age, not entirely 


free from the trammels of a ceremonial, yet not completely enslav- 
ed by a system of mere formalities ; an age no longer creative 
and impul,sivc, yet not without some power of upholding the trad- 
itions of a past that spoke to a later generation of men through the 
very poems which they were collecting with so much zeal and 


accuracy,”* 

There is ample internal evidence in the hymns themselves that 
some of their authors belong to a later generation. Hence a distin- 
ction must be made between the primitive (Chandas), and the 


secondary (Mantra) period. That the later hymns are not the out- 
come of a free, original, and unconscious inspiration is only 


natural®. 


(1) May 1 never go, royal Varuna, lo a house made oT clay : grant me 
happiness, possessor of wealth, grant me happiness. 

(2) When, Varuna, I am throbbing as- if (with awe) like an inflated skin, 
grant me happiness, possessor of wealth, grant me happiness. 

Wilson, Tr., vol IV, p. 180 

1 Max Muller History , p. 278. He remarks that the language of the 
simple prayers of the Chandas period is “more intelligible lo us, their whole 
world of thought and feeling is nearer to us, than anything we find in the 
literature of Greece and Rome, and there arc, here and there, short expres- 
sions of faith and devotion, in which even a Christian can join without 
irreverence.’' 

2 Max MUllcr, Preface to the Rgveda Samhitd, vol. IV, p. vi 

3 Max Muller, History, p. 236 

4 p. 246 


5 Ibid., p. 256 
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3(c). The ortjjodox view regarding the Veda is that the Veda- 
Samhita is divided into two parts. ‘ Mantra and 
Period.**'”'^^^ Brahmana together arc called the Veda. They 
are closely connected. For this reason, M. remarks 
that “whatever docs not come under the name of Mantra is Brah- 


mana, whether it contains reasons, explanations, answers, censures, 
recommendations, doubts, commandments, relations, old stories, 
or particular determinations.^ The Brahmanas profess to teach 
the performance of the sacrifice, but additional materials, explana- 
tions, illustrations, etc. of things connected with the original 
faith and ceremonial, occupy large portions of the Brahmanas®. 
They are mostly in prose. 

The Brahmanas arc a broad division of the Vedic literature 

comprising Brahmana proper, Aranyaka. and 
Brahmana • i • • i 

proper. Upanijad. 

The Brahmana proper is the Karma Kanda 
(rituals) of the Veda. To dilate on the meaning and application 
of particular Mantras is its main purpose. 

The second portion is called the Aranyaka. It serves as a bridge 
between rituals and spiritual knowledge. It had to be studied by 
a Brahmacarin (student) during his stay at the 
residence of his Guru in the first dminia (the first 
stage of life). At.-thc lime of reading the Aranyakas, a sequestered 
place, whence no roofs of tenements were visible.' or a forest 
outside the village', had to be selected for the purpose. Until the 
Aranyakas were finished, the studies were not considered to be 
completed. As it was the practice to study the Aranyakas in forest, 
they were called the 'forest portion’ of the Brahmana®, Sacrifices 


Aranyaka. 


Apustamba-Vrijiiaparibhasa-Sutra. 1. 33 
2 Max Miillcr, p, 176 3 Ibid., p. 175 

4 At the time of recitini’ Mantras 111 Aranyaka-vi aia named iSukriya, one 

had to go to region. 

i 

Apustamha'^raiitaSutra, 21. 3 tS: 10 

5 I CohMu-Crhui-SiUra, 3.2.33 
WT II AivalSyiina~Grhyii-Kankri,\4.3 

1 nhc name of one of the Kandas is Aranyaka. As it had to 
be read in forest, it was so culled.] 
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Upanisad. 


have been expressly mentioned in the Aranyakas. but they 
were practised as mental operations without the external 
paraphernalia. 

The Brahmacarin after returning home at the end of his studies 
at the residence of his Guru became a householder (Grhin). During 
that period the lessons taught by his Guru from the Aranyakas 
were cogitated by him at intervals in a secluded place. When 
after the age of fifty, he went out to live in a forest in the third 
stage of life (Vanaprastha), he was not in a position to perform 
sacrifices due to his inability to collect the requisites for the same. 
He performed the rituals mentally according to the Aranyakas for 
spiritual progress*, 

The third portion of the Brahmana is called the Upani§ad. It 
is, in fact, a collection of chapters on philosophy. 
There arc passages in the Aranyakas and Lipani- 
sads ••unequalled in any language for grandeur, boldness, and 
simplicity”.^ 

The vastness of the prose litcrilure in the Brahmanas and its 
gradual evolution requiring a long period can be imagined fiom 
what haS been said already in this para. 

3(d). M. places last the Sutra period allotting to it 400 years 
from 600 B. C. to 200 B. C. The strictly orthodox 
view docs not include the Sutras in the Vedas 
(sruti), which, according to that view, close with Upani§ad. 

Sutra means string ; and alt the works written in this style are 
nothing but one uuiulerrupted string of short sentences'. 

They arc manuals containing specific procedural directions for 
performing the sacrifices, which were gradually increasing in bulk. 
The desultory discussions of the procedure (Kalpaj described in 
the brahmanas could not be used as practical guides. For this 
reason, the composition of the Sutras became necessary. 


The Sutra Period. 


(B) Criticisms on 200 year period for each Vcdic stratum 
4. The fixation of 200 years as the time for the formation of 
each stratum of Vcdic literature led many to deny its antiquity. 
M. was opposed by several scholars such as H. H. Wilson, B. 
Saint-Hilaire, and W. D. Whitney. In his Preface to the 4th vol. 


1 Some iDtormatioii regarding the Araiiyakas 
pamphlet by Prof. Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya. 

2 Max Miillcr, History, p. 174 


has been taken from a 


3 Ibid., p. 36 
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ot ihc S^gveda Samhita (Text) (1862), M. quoted in extenso the 
remarks of these scholars, and tried to meet them. 

Extracts from Wilson’s remarks as quoted by M. from the 
Edinburgh Review, 1860, p. 375, arc given below ; 

“Professor Miiiler thinks it impossible to assign a shorter 
interval than two centuries for the origin and accumulation of the 

. . mass of Brahmanical literature that must have 

Wilson IS in • . , 

tavour of making existed. Wc confess that we are disposed to 

each look upon this limit as much too brief for the 

long as 500 years. * 

establishment of an elaborate ritual, for the 
appropriation of all spiritual authority by the Brahmans, for the 
distinction of races or the institution of caste, and for the 
mysticism and speculation of the Aranyakas or Upanishads; a 
period of (ivc centuries would not seem to be too protracted for 
such a complete remodelling of the primitive system and its wide 
disscmiiiation through all those parts of India where the 
Brahmans have spread.” 

“[Wcl think there can be little doubt that, instead of two 
centuries, wc may venture to conjecture four or live, and so 
carry the commencement of the Brahmana period to the ‘tenth or 
eleventh century B C.”‘ 

5 . Such criticisms served to give a turn to M's opinion, 
which can bo traced to 1862. For. in the above-mentioned Preface, 


Max Miillcr 
mod ilics a little 
his previous opi- 
nion ahoiil years 
to he allotted to 
each Vcdic stra- 
tum. 


he declares; “I need hardly say that 1 agree with 
almost every word of my critics. 1 have repeatedly 
dwelt on the merely hypothetical character of the 
dates, which I ventured to assign to the fust three 
periods of Vcdic literature. All I have claimed 
lor them has been that they are minimum dates. 


and that the literary productions of each period which cither 
still exist or which formerly existed, could hardly be accounted 


for within shorter limits of time than those suggested. 

Like many other scl’.olars, he also felt that 200 years were 
scarcely sullicient to account for the growth of the poetic litera- 
ture ascribed to the Chandas period.® 

He states that it was pointed out to him “that although on 
the evidence of literature alone, no higher antiquity could 


1 Max Miillcr, Preface to the Ravctla Sanihita (Text), \ol. IV, p. viii. 
Wilson’s fui tlicr remarks will be found in para 6 (b.i. 

2 Max Miillcr, Preface to the Rgveda Sarnhitd (Text), vol. IV, p. xiii 
3‘ Ibid., p. xiii 
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have been claimed for the earliest poetry ^ot India tlian the 
thirteenth century B. C.. I ought to have strengthened my 
argument by additional evidence, and particularly by that of 
certain astronomical data which have long been brt)Ught forw;»rd 
as establishing the existence of Vedie poetry as early as the 
fifteenth century B. C.”* 


6. Since the publication of the above opinion of M., there 
appeared other observations on his theory. 


6(a). In lft63, in his Preface to the edition of the Text of the 
Aitareya lirahmam, Martin Hang puls the date of the composition 
of the bulk of the Brdhmamis between 1400 and 
placcs\hcf com- 1-00 B.C. A period of uf /(’US/ 500 to 600 years is, 
mcnccmcnt of [n his opinion, necessary for the Samhita, with 
in 2400-2000 B.C. an interval of 200 years between the end ol the 
Samhita, and the beginning of the Brahmana 
proper. “Thus,” sa>s he, “we obtain for the bulk of the 
Samhita the space from 1400-2000 B, C.; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient 
still, so, that we would fix the very commencement of Vcdic 
Literature between 2400-2000 B.C. ”■ Thus, 2400 to 2000 B.C . 
is fixed for the commencement of the Vcdic literature ; 2000 to 
1400 B.C. for the composition of the bulk of the Samhita ; and 
1400 to 1200 B.C, for the composition of the bulk of the 
Brahmanas. 


6(b). In addition to what Wilson wrote in the Edinburgh 
Review, he further remarked in his Introduction to his English 
tran.slation of the Rgveda Sawhita, that many of the historical 
and genealogical traditions contained in the 
Rdmdyanu, Maluibharata, Pur anas etc. had foun 
dalions in fact. So. “the course of events, the 
extension of Hindus through India, the origin 
and succession of regal dynasties, and the forma- 


Wilson’s view 
as to the dale of 
composition of 
the earliest Ve- 
dic works. 


tion of powerful principalities, all unknown to the Sanhitd. arc 
equally indicative of the lapse of centuries between the 
composition of the Suktas and the date of the earliest works 
that are subsequent to the great religious, social, and political 


1 Ibid., p. xiv 

2 M. Haug, Aitareya Brahmana of the Rgveda, 
pp. 47, 48 


vol. I (1863), Intro. 
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changes which, in the interval, had taken place”.* The interval is 
estimated by him to “have been more than 1000 years.® 

6(c). Jacobi (=J) refers* to M’s assumption of a minimum of 
200 years for each of the last three out of his four Vedic strata. 
He states: “This estimate is far below the minimum of the 

possible period, during which in India a department 
According to _ * . , . . ^ r . 

Jacobi, 1500 B.C. of literature could take its rise, reach perfection, 

■in ^'^'^impossiblc obsolete ami die out, to give place finally 

(late regarding to a thoroughly ncw departure. For a Brahmana, 

lIlMhc tJxamplc, could not be widely spread by being 

learned by heart by a gradually extending circle of 
Brahmans, and with the size of the country, this would certainly 
demand a long time. Every man. who learned such a work, 
became, so to say, a copy of it, and to carry out the figure, a 
written copy, to which no new work could be added. But several 
of such works must successively take the place of their 
predecessors, before the entire class of works in question became 
obsolete. I maintain that a miriimum of a thousand years must 
rather be taken for such a process, which in the conditions that 
prevailed in ancient India was of necessity a very slow one, 
especially when we take into consideration that in historical times 
the literature of the classical period remained for more than a thou- 
sand years nearly unaltered”.* 


6(d). In regard lo M’s division of the Vedic literature into 4 


1 ilak iiokls 
the view that 
many ccnlurics 
had clapvsed be- 
fore human mind 
could grow no 
luxuriant as to 
accelerate the 
development of 
literature within 
a short period. 


periods — the Chandas, Mantra, Brahmana, and 
.Sutra, — Tilak (=T) remarks in his Orion:" As each 
period presupposes the preceding, while the last 
or the Sutra period is prior, ‘if not to the origin, 
but at least.’ to the spreading and political 
ascendency of Buddhism in the fourth centuiy 
before Christ, that learned scholar (i.e. M.), by 
assigning two hundred years for each period 


arrives at about 1200 B.C. as the latest date, at which wc may 


suppose the Vedic hymns to have been composed.”* 


1 Wilson Intnuluction lo his translation of the Ki;\ cita SiimIuiS, vol. 1. 
First Astak.a (2nd ed. 1866), p. xlv 

2 lbid.,xlvi 

3 Indian Antiquary ( = //l), “On the Date of the Rgveda" by H. G. Jacobi 
(translated from the German by J. Morison), June. 1894, vol. 23, pp. 154-159 

4 I hid., p. 158 

5. B.G. Tilak, Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 
(Poona, 1893), p. 2 
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T. points out that there are diflereut opinions as to the 
divisions of the Vedic literature, some ’holding that the 
Chandas and Mantra cover one period, though a long one.* 

In this connection. T. cites Haug’s calculations for the 
commencement of the Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000 B.C. 
and says that the assumption of each period being 200 years (M.). 
500 years (Haug and Wilson), or 1000 years cannot help us to arrive 
at the age of the Veda, and that other means must be found out for 
the purpose.- The other means referred to is astronomical 
calculation. 

6 (e). Biihlcr (=B.) supports^ J’s opinion that tltc assignment 

Oldest Vedic years by M. to the development of each 

hymns cannot of the three oldest forms of Vedic composition 
B*? C.*(BUhkr).^** lei>tls to sheer impossibilities, and that materials 
from Indian literature itself supply general and 
special arguments for the objection. The stage, says he, which 
the Indo-Aryan researches had reached rules out altogether the 
placing of the oldest Vedic hymns at about 1200 or even 1500 B.C, 
He does not support M’s supposition that the early literary acti- 
vities of India showed greater luxuriance* than that of later 
periods, and hence “the conjecture that the ancient Indo Aryans 
raced through the so-called Chhndas, Mantra, and Briihmana 
periods at a furiously fast pace, loses its chief support”.'’ 

(C) Ev-i deuce of Max Muller's far reaching change, 
of opinion at the end 

7, In one of the series of Hibbert Lectures delivered by M. on 
the Origin and Growth of Religion^, he is seen to be still holding 
the theory regarding the age of the Rgveda as 
views ill the enunciated by him in his History of Ancient 
(1878^^ Lectures Sanskrit Idteratiire,^ though he seemed to modify 
it in 1862. Even then his idea was that “there is 

1 IbuLt p. 3 

2 IhUl.^p.A 

3 I A., SepI,., 1894, vol. 23, pp. 238-249: “Note on Professor Jacobi's Age ol 
the Veda and on Professor Tilak’s Orion" by G. Biihlcr. 

4 h\ his Preface to the Rf^vecla Samhita (Text), vol. IV, p. vii, M. slates 
that the limit of 200 years can be assigned to each period “only under the 
supposition that, during the early periods of history, the growth of the human 
mind was more luxuriant than in later times.’' 

5 //!.. p.246 

6 Delivered at the Chapter House, Westminister Abbey, in April, May and 
June, 1878 

7 See pp. 153-156 
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nothing more ancient and primitive, not only in India, but in the 
whole Aryan world, than the hymns of the Rigveda. So far as we 
are Aryans in language, that is in thought, so far the Rig-veda is 
our own most ancient book.”* In other words, he could not think 
of any earlier date at that time. 

8. All this changed when M. spoke on Physical Religion in his 

Gifford Lectures in 1890. There are many passages 

oplnimfundcr- >•' them which leave no doubt as to what really 

goes a very Rrcat regarding the antiquity of the 

change in his a c 

Ciiftord Lectures Rgvcdu. Some Of the passages are given below: 

fl890). 

(a) ” it {liigveda) is more primitive than any other 

literary work we are acquainted with.”** 

(b) “ Wc possess in the whole world no literary relics 

intellectually older than the oldest hymns of the Rig-veda, and 1 
doubt whether wc possess any literary relics chronologically older 
at all events, in out own, the Aryan world.’ •' 

(c) “ Who can deny that \cdii (Rigveda) is the oldest 

monument of Aryan speech and Aryan thought, which we 
possess?”* • 

(d) “ Wc do liiid there (in the Rigveda ), and there alone, 

the oldest record of what one branch of that race thought about 
this life and its many problenis and what is believed about the gods 
and another life.” ' 

(e) "If now we ask how we can tix the date of these 
three periods, it is quite clear that we cannot hope to tix a 
terminum a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns were composed 1000, 
or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years 11. C. no power on earth will ever 
determine.’''* 

9. Two facts may be mentioned here to show that M. was 
quite conscious of his tirst estimate of the age of the Rgveda falling 
short of what it should have been. 

(a) In the Preface to his Arctic Home in the Vedas (1903)*, 
T. refers to the dillcrent strata into which Vedic literature was 

t Hibbert Lectures, p. 1 57 

2 Max Mutter, Cottcctcd Works, vol. 2. tqiysii.ul lieliaion (1890), p. 14 

3 Ibid., pp. 14, 15 

4 Ibid., p. 17 

5 Ibid., p. 20 

6 Ibid., p. 91 

7 According to Tilak’s statement, the first niaiiusciipt of the book was 
written at the end of 1898 (p. iv). 
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divided and the times allotted to them. Before 
the publication of the Orion in 1893. it was 
generally believed that the oldest of the strata 
could not be older than 2400 B.C.' He tried to 
show in the Orion that there arc astronomical data 
in the Rgveda and other Vcdic literature, which supply reliable 
evidence for ascertaining the different periods of Vcdic literature, 
and that these astronomical statements “unmistakably pointed out 
that the Vernal equinox was in the constellation of Mfiga or 
Orion (about 4500 B.C.) during the period of the Vedic hymns, and 
that it had receded to the constellation of the Krittikas. or the 
Pleiades (about 2500 B.C.) in the days of the Brahmanas."* 

Though this theory was received by some scholars with doubts 
yet the force of the arguments was acknowledged by Jacobi. 
Bloomfield, Barth. BUhler, Dikshit and others. Bloomfield, in 
an Address on the occasion of the 18th anniversary of John 
Hopkins University, referred to Tilak’s book the Orion and 
expressed the opinion that “the language and literature of the 
Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it the real 
beginnings of Aryan life”, which may reach back, according to 
him, several thousands of years more,’ 

These words encouraged T. in his researches regarding the 
primitive home of the Aryans, in which he was engaged for the 
last ten years (1893-1903), Relying on Vcdic evidence, he wrote 
down his first manuscript at the end of 1898. and sent a brief 
summary to M. In it he modified his theory as expressed in the 
Onon (1S93). He divided the period from the commencement of 
post-Glacial era to the birth of Buddha into five divisions. Of 
these, we are concerned with the following: 

(1) 5000 to 3000 B. C. — Orion (i. e. the asterism MrgaSiras) 
period, when the vernal equinox was in the Orion. Many Vcdic 
hymns were traced by T. to this period. 

1 “The chief result of my inquiry would be evident from the title of the 
essay. The high antiquity of the Egyptian civilization is now generally 
admitted. But scholars still hesitate to place the commencement of the Vcdic 
civilization earlier than 2400 B. C. I have endeavoured to show in the follow- 
ing pages that the traditions recorded in the Rigveda unmistakably point to a 
period not later than 4000 B. C., when the vernal equinox was in Orion, or, 
in other words, when the Dog-star (or the Dog as we have it in the Rigveda), 
commenced the equinoctial year.’’ Preface to Orion, p. iii 

2 B. G. Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas (19031, Preface, p. i 

3 Ibid., p. ii 


Max Muller’s 
sympathetic 
views on the 
summary of 
Tilak’s Book 
(1903). 
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(2) 3000 to 1400 B.C,— Krttika i. c the asterism Pleiades 
period.' 

The main point sought to be established in the Arctic Home 

may be given briefly in T’s own words as follows: “ the 

beginnings of Aryan civilisation must be supposed to date back 
several thgusand years before the oldest Vcdic period ; and when 
the commencement of tlic Post-glacial epoch is brought down to 
8000 B.C., it is not at all surprising if the date of primitive 
Aryan life is found to go back to it from 4500 B.C., the age of the 
oldest Vcdic period.”^ 

It may be mentioned that to arrive at the above conclusion, T. 
used 542 passages from the R}>veda (the number of Suktas being 
of course much less). In regard to 77 of these passages, his 
interpretations, lie mentions, were dilicrent from those of Yaska 
and Sayana, and thereby their obscurity was removed.'' 

T. did not expect that “a scholar, who had worked all his 
life on a different line, would accept the view’ at once, and that too 
on reading a bare outline of the evidence in its support. Still it was 
encouraging to hear from him that though the interpretations of 
Vcdic passages proposed by me were probable, yet my theory 
appeared to be in conflict with the established geological facts.”’ 

T. replied that he would soon place befeire M elaborately the 
evidence that supported his view, but unfortunately, M. died (in 
1‘11K)) bclorc this could be done.'’ 

9 (b). M. Winleinitz deals with the age (>f the R^vcila in his 
History of hulian Uleruture and tries to give an explanation of 
M’s theory in the following way 

What M. did was nothing more tlian the fixing of the K>wcst 
limit. Winternitz eonsideis that the placing of the Rgveda between 

f //•«/., p. 454 

2 Ibid., p. si 

3 Ibid., p. VI. See Index I'f Vcdic passages (U'.cd by i .■), pp. 491-500. 

4 The view is that the Aryans had originally an Arctic Home. and that the 
Mrgasiras and KfUikii periods began 5000 B. C., and 3000 B. C. respectively. 

5 Ibid. pp. iii, iv. T. thanked M. tor his disinterested kindness in getting 
him 1' tec from prison earlier than the lixed tcim (18 months,— reduced to 12) 
through the cltorts of M. and many friends, and on this occasion, he sent the 
summary mentioned above. 

6 Ibid.fp. iv 

7 M. Winternitr, A History of Indian Lherature (English translation), 
vol. 1 (1927). The original German book had been published about 20 years 
ago (about 1907). 
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Wintcrnitz’s cx- i® •’yPO‘>’c>'Cal and 

planationof arbitrary, and regrets that this notion "in the 

afore^id'thcWy. years, received more and more the 

dignity and character of a scientifically proved 
faet.’’* 

Winternitz asks for a more liberal interpetation of M’s state- 
ment. because M. himself did not mean that the interval of 200 
years for each period really took place, and that in 1000 li. C. at 
the latest the Rqveda Samhitd was completed." He eonsidereil 
1200 to 1000 B. C. only as the lowest limit. Winternitz then refers 
to the passage quoted already® from Gifford Lectures to prove liis 
own thesis. 


(D) Duration of each Vedic stratum 

10 (a). Inadequacy of a period of 200 years for each stratum 
of Vedic literature may also be evident by the consideration of the 
following facts. 

That by 1200 B. C. or even 1500 B.C. the greater portion of 
India should be Aryanized is regarded as an impo.ssibility by B. 

He cannot also accept the view tliat the ancient 
IndO'Aryans acquired such a large area, and 
founded different states within the space of five to 
eight hundred years. It should also be borne in 
mind that this area had been inhabited not only by 
forest tribes but also by people possessing a civilization not much 
inferior to that of the invaders. For these reasons, even double 
of the period of 800 years mentioned above might not have been 
sufficient for the purpose.' 

10 fb). B. points out that researches on reli- 
gious history show that the number of religions 
that appeared as a protest against Hinduism and 
in defiance of the authority of the Vedas was more 
than one. 


Aiyani/alion of 
large portions 
of India could 
not have been 
accomplished by 
1500 B. C. 


The existence of 
the heterodox 
sect (Jainism) in 
the latter half of 
the 8th century 
B.C. makes the 
beginning of the 
Brahmana period 
in 800 B. C. an 
impossibility. 

Of the heterodox sects. Jainism is one, and its founder Par^va’ 
stated to have died in B. C. 776. B. remarks that if it be admitted 


1 M. Winternitz. History, vol. 1, p. 293 

2 Ibid., p. 293 

3 See para 8fe). 

4 I A., 1894, p. 247 

5 According to Jacobi, he was the real founder of Jainism, and lived _ in 
the second half of the 8lh century B. C, 
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that a sect, whose teachings are based on the doctrine of Jnana- 
inurga. sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to 
reconcile this admission with the theory that the Brahmana period 
began in 800 B. C. 

B. refers to another heterodox sect called Bhagavata, or 

Satvata, or Pancaratra as much anterior to the rise of Jainism. He 

... . states that “still more irreconcilable with the theory 

As the BhaKiivala , , . 

sect is anterior that the literary activity of the Indo-Aryans began 
impossible to hx ttbout 1200 or 1500 B. C. is another point, which. 

the date ol early 1 think, can be proved, viz. that the ancient Bhaga- 
Aryan literary , c -. . - 

activities at vala, Salvuta, or Puhearatra sect, devoted to the 
1500 B. C. worship of Narayana and its deified teacher 

Krishna Devakiputra. dates from a period long anterior to the rise 
of the Jainas in the eighth century B. C. To give the details here 
would unduly lengthen this already long note. And I reserve their 
discussion for my ImUnn Studies. No. IV.”' 

11. On both the counts, Winternitz gives partial support to B. 
. . (1) In regard to the Aryanization. B. states 

the country noi that the growth and development of the Rgveda 
fb C— *^ ''^ * ^^^** Vcdic literature taught by generations of 

(i) because ot the tcachors took several centuries, and that during 
arca'T ** *' period the Aryans did not advance 

beyond the stretch of land between the Indus and 
the Ganges. Thereafter he asks ; If this advance from the extreme 
north-west to the eastern Gangetic land occupied such long time, 
how many centuries then must have been necessary for bringing 
into fold the whole of central and southern India. His answer is 


that in view of the above circumstances 700 years (1500 B. C. to 
800 B. C.) will not appear to be a very long period." 

(ii) B’s statement that Buddhism and other early heterodox 
sects in India presuppose the completion of the whole of the Vedic 


(ii) because of 
the completion 
of the Vedte 
literature before 
the rise of hete- 
rodox sects. 


literature is supported by Winternitz. He endorses 
the opinion of Oldenberg as against that of 
Hopkins, Rapson and others that many centuries 
must have elapsed between the earliest Upani§ads 
and earliest heterodox literature. If Jaina and 


Bhagavata literature be taken to have filled the intervening period, 
the date of the Upani§ads, the Aranyakas, the Brahmanas, and 


1 i/f.. 18‘>4,p. 248 

2 M. Winternitz, History, vol. l.pp. 300-303 
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consequently Mantras, and Chandas, must be pushed back further. 
As the development of the whole of the great Vedic literature 
cannot be explained, if it be dated in 1500 B. C. he points to 
about 2000 B. C. or 2500 B. C. as the commencement ol the said 
literature, 

12, Among the documents found by Hugo Winckler in the 
excavations at Bogh'az Kdi (Asia Minor) in 1907, some Hittitc 
clay tablets were discovered recording treaties 
between Subbiluliuma, the king of tlic Hiltites, and 
Mattiurja. the king of Mitani. dated about 1400 
B. C. The deities of both the nations are invoked 
as guardians of the treaties. The names ol Mitra, 
Varuna, Indra, and Nasatyas (i. e. the two Asvins) 
are found among the Mitani deities, 
liani mt /V-ra-aS-Si-il ilani 
urn-w’-z/o-aS-Si-el 


The possibility 
of sonic deities 
at Bogha/. Kdi 
being Vedic 
Indian gods 
pushes back the 
date ol the 
Rlivcilti to nearly 
2000 B. C. 


(Variant) a rn-nu aS-Si*il 

ilu in-dar ilani ml-Srw/ l/-//-/«-n)-ii-iia 
(Variant) in-da-ra na-'i [al-n/ //-/«-an-na‘ 

The discovery of the five Indian gods caused some perplexity 
among the scholars, specially because the names were grouped 
together in the same way as in the J. states that the two 
groupings establish the Vedic origin and character of the deities 
which were adopted into the Mitani pantheon. For this reason, 
any suggestion pointing to date the Rgveda later than about 1400 
B. C. is an impossibility.^ 

This view is accepted by Sten Konow. Hillerbrandt. and 
Winternilz. For the explanation of the association of the Vedic 
deities with those of Mitani. Winternitz remarks that an assump- 
tion is necessary that just as there had been immigration of the 
Aryans into India from the West, so there must have been isolated 
migrations of the Aryans from India to the West. 


1 JRAS- 1909, “On the Antitiuily of Vedic Culture , by H.Jacubi, p. 723 

2 Winternitz, History, vol. i. pp. 304-306 



CHAPTER 2 


ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE ON THE AGE 
OF THE RGVEDA 

13. Scholars have attempted to establish the age of the Rgvtda 
with the help of astronomical evidence, collected from the Rgveda 
,. and other Vedic literature. In interpreting the 
opinion as to the same texts, they have differed, rendering the ul- 
uX'nomka/c’vT- conclusions different. An attempt will be 

deuce. made here to see how far they agree or dilTer in 

regard to some conclusions from textual and astronomical data 
and whether any dependable results can emerge. 

Winternitz remarks in this connection that “Attempts to deter- 
mine the period of the Veda by the aid of astronomy come to 
grief owing to the fact that there are certain passages in the Vedic 
texts which admit of various interpretations. However correct 
the astronomical calculations may be, they prove nothing unless the 
texts in question admit of an unambigous interpretation.”' 

T., however, uses astronomical evidence in his Orion (1893) in 
which he states that “a comparison with Bentley’s work will show 
tliat the present essay is more literary than astronomical in its 
character. In other words, it is the Sanskrit scholars who have 
first of all to decide if my interpretations of certain texts arc 
correct, and when this judgment is once given, it is not at all 
ditlicult to astronomicall> calculate the exact period of the tradit- 
ions in the Rigveda.”^ 

14. T. in 1893. and J. in 1894. published almost identical 
results of their astronomical investigations into the age of the 
Rgyedii. carried on independently of each other ' 
li's ^Susions J. calls the period from 5000 B. C. to 3000 B. C. 
“u rorted^ 'by Period.' as during these 2000 years, the 

Uiihler. * vernal equinox passed gradually from the com- 

mencement of the asterism Orion (Mrgasiras) to that of the next, 

1 Winternitz, History, p. 30. 

2 Preface to the Orion, p. v 

3 See T's Orio/i (1893), as also J’s article “On the Date ot the Rigveda 

in lA.. June, 1894, vol. 23, pp. 154-159. 

4 In 1893 in the Orion, T. had slated that the Orion Period lasted from 
4000 B.C. to 2500 B.C., whieh was strongly opposed by Whitney, and Thibaut 
in i/1., 1895. He, however, followed his own line of thought, and considered 
it lit later on to fix the Orion Period as 5000 B.C. to 3000 B.C. in the Arctic 
Home (1903), p. 454. 
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viz. Pleiades (Krtiikas). Many hymns of the Rgveda (including 
the Vr§akapi hymn) were in existence at that tinie. 

According to J , the period of Vcdic civilisation extended from 
4500 B.C. to 2500 

Both the scholars. J. and T., turned to B. independently of 
each other for his opinion. In an article, entitled “Note on Profes- 
sor Jacobi’s Age of the Veda and Professor Tduk’s Orion'" in the 
//i., 1894, pp. 238-249, B. declared that both of them had made 
eood their main pia^position, viz. that the Krttika-serics is not the 
oldest Naksatra series known to the Hindus, but that they knew of 
another preceding it viz. the Mrgasiras scries. 

I shall ha\e occasion to discuss more fully the opinions of J, 
and T. and their criticisms by Whitney (:- W.)*' and rhibaut*' 
(-=Th.)and the support received by them from B. Only a brief 
statement of the position has been given above. 

15. W. and Th.’s criticisms of J. and T. require very careful 
scrutiny. It should be stated at the outset that the exactitude of 
modern astremomers helped by present-day instruments cannot be 
expected from the ancient investigators in the field of astronomy. 

Nor do J. and T. claim it. All that is expected is 
ulibauUioh^ that the ancient astronomers should be judged by 
views opposite to the standard that prevailed in those times. Their 
and iilak. main props were observation, and more observation. 

They had to be very careful in this matter, for they knew that an 
inacc.iracy unchecked long would vitiate their activities, secular 
as well as religious, including the performance of the sacrifices. 
Therefore, they had to be well-acquainted with the Nak§atras, the 
courses of the sun and moon, the proper length of the year, months 
etc. There is no reason to believe that they were completely 
devoid of astronomical knowledge or that they allowed a mistake 
to continue for any length of time. We owe it to J., T., and B. 
that they have removed many unfounded notions regarding the 
astronomy of ancient Indians. 

1 JA., June, 1894, p. 157 

2 Whitney’s article is entitled ‘‘On a recent Attempt, by Jacobi and 

Tilak, to determine on Astronomical Evidence the Date ot the Earliest Vedic 
Period as 4000 It was first published in the Proceedings of the 

American Oriental Society, March, 1894, and reprinted after his death in //f., 
1895, pp. 361-369. 

3 Thibaut’s article “On some recent Attempts to determine the Antiquity 
of Vedic civilization,'’ appeared in //!., April, 1895, pp. 85-100. 

3 
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16. I want to mention in this connection that though more 

A careful study sixty years have passed since J. and T. 

of Jac%ii*and*"' wrote and were adversely criticised by W. and 
Tilak with the Th. and were supported by B , the views ex- 
cvWencc'B pressed by them did not receive the attention they 
necessary. deserved. 

17. One dillicully in studying the texts used by different 

scholars for determining the age of the Veda lies in the fact that 

Difficulty in lapse of so many centuries, the old tradi- 

properly inter- tions having been lost, it taxes the brain to the 

preting Vedic “ . . . - 

texts. Utmost at times, to find out the right interpretation 

of Vedic texts. Couched as many of them are in language through 
which it is diilicult to get at the real meaning, even Yaska or 
Sayana's comments do not reach the fullest clarity. For tins 
rea.son. every Vedic scholar has to fall back upon his own intelli- 
gence to interpret a passage or solve a problem connected with the 
same. 

(1) THE RBHUS 
(seasons) 

18. 1 shall now proceed to examine some of the opinions 
advanced by J. and T. and their criticisms by others. 

In the Rgveda. references to the Rbhus arc many'. Yaska- and 

1 RV.. 1.20; I. IIO; 1.161; 1.164; IX. 33-39 etc. Rbhus occur in 
II hymns. 

2 Yaska gives the alternative synonyms thus : *TT'rftfrT ffT I 

ffT I ffT I 11 *5 {The 

Ni^hanfu and the Nirnkta, ed. Lakshman vSariip, 1937, p. 194). (1) R-hluivah 
arc (so called because) they shine widely (uru -i- v bha), or (2) they shine with 
sacred rite (rta v bha), or (3) they live with sacred rite (rta 4 Vbhu). (r//c 
Ni^hanlu and the hirnkta (Tr.), Lakshman Sarup, 1920, p. 173.) 

Rv., I. 110.4 

II 

Nighantu, XL 15, 16, p, 194 

Having performed laborious works with /cal, institutors of sacrifice, 
being mortals, they attained immortality. The Rbhus, sons of Sudhanvan, 
radiant like the sun. mixed things together with their works during the year. 

Rbhu, Vibhva and Vaja were the three sons of Sudhanvan, a descendant of 
Ahgirasa 

The rays of the sun are called Rbhus. Also pp. 172, 173, Nighantu (Tr.) 
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Suyana think that the term means the rays of the sun. T, is of 

. opinion that this meaning is not suitable in all 
The implication ° 

of the term cases. For instance, in Rv., 1. 161. 13, Rbhus 
should be taken in the sense of sca.sons,as otherwise 
the verse becomes meaningless. Accepting this meaning of the 
term, the story of the Rbhus as found in Rv., 1. 161 may be stated 
as follows ; 

Rbhus are 3 in number — Rbhu. Vibhva and Vaja. They 
represent three seasons' in a year recognised in the early Vedic 
period. Each of these contains roughly 4 months. They are said 
to re commence their work at the completion of the ycar.“ They 
do many wonderful things for the gods. Then they take rest for 12 
days in the house of Agohya, the “unconcealablc’ 
i- c. the sun. They are thereafter awakened 
from their sleep. Vasta (he-goat) i. e. the sun. 
gives the information that the hound has awakened them. It is 
time they should begin their work again. “Then the course begins 
anew, and anew the earth brings' forth fruit, the streams flow ; 
plants cover the heights, and waters, the depths.’’'' 

19. The story in its simplest form as given above docs not 

look like revealing any facts. T. does not however 

reveals the inner think that It IS as inane as It looks.* He tries to 

meaning oi the cxplctin its inner meaning, and finds one verse in 
story. ‘ 

the hymn to be very helpful. The verse runs thus: 

II 

Rv.. 1. 161. 13 

( Oh Rbhus ! you were asleep ; thereafter ask Agoh>a, who is 
it that woke us up. The He goat replied, ‘the hound^ is the 
awakeiier". As the year is passed, today you deelare the same. J^’ 

1 The Satc^patha Brahmana also nicnlions 3 divisions of the year (XiV 
1. 1. 28). 

2 i?v., IV.33.4 

3 The Orion, p. \(i% 

4 lbid,,pp,\51Al{) 

5 T. rejects rightly ‘wind’ as the meaning of suggested by Sayana. 

6 W’s rendering : 

Having slept, ye Rbhus, ye asked: ‘Who, O agohya, hath awakened us.’ 
The hc-goat declares the dog to be the awakener; in a year thus today have 
ye looked out (i.c., opened your eyes.)-~/.r4., 1895, p. 369 
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According to 
lilak, 12 days' 
sleep ol Rbhus 
reters to inter- 
calation, and 
year-beginning at 
vernal equinox 


20. As to the proper explanation of the above story, T. states 
that the three Rbhus are three seasons of the year of twelve lunar 

months. The number of days in such a year is 

291 12 or 354 solar days. But 366 days 

approximately make one solar year. So, the lunar 

year is short by 12 days. Rbhus were, as it were, 

genii of the seasons. As the year was a lunar 

in^the^backg^^^^^ year, “12 days were intercalated at the end of 

acc. to the inter- each year to make it correspond with the solar 
prclation ol the v, • r , , r 

story. year. ^ 1 he spirits of the seasons slop work for 

these 12 days and go to sleep. I his period belongs 
neither to the old nor to the new year. It is therefore natural to 
hold that the hound is some constellation in the heavens, whose 
appearance indicated the beginning ol the >ear. This hound is 
none other than the Dog star or Canis Major. Tlius, when the 
lirst of the seasons i. c. Vasanta appears, the Dog-star is found in 
the sky. “In short, the whole story of the Riblius, as we find it 
recorded in the Rigvcda, directly establishes the fact that at the 
time when this legend was formed, the vear commenced with the 
vernal equinox in Canis Major or Dog-star. I he fcnd of the 
year is the end of the three seasons here represented by the 
Rbhus. 

21. W. denies that the hynm has the aforesaid meaning. He 
tinds it iinintclligihle, and he therefore lliinks that 
any attempt to interpret it is useless. He makes 
this concession however that lie is prepared to 
admit the truth of T.’s thesis, if 4 conditions 
mentioned by him are fultillcd. The arguments 
advanced by him may he summarised as follows: 

The Dog ( in Rv., 1. 161. 13) that awakened the Rbhus (or, 


riic 4 conditions 
laid down by 
WhUnc> U)r 
admission oL the 
II ulh ot I ilak's 
theory and how 
they can be lul- 
tillcd. 


at least, was accused by the ‘hc-goat\ identihed with the sun by 
Yaska, of doing so), in order that they nia) resume their duties 
at the beginning of a new year, can be accepted as Canis Major 
(in Hindu tradition nowhere called Dog), provided the following 
4 conditions were fultillcd, viz. 

(1) that the Rbhus were J/v/n/z/t a of the season ; 

(2) that Agohya, unconccalable one, mentioned in the verse, 
u the satnc as the sun ; 


1 The Orion, p. 169 

2 Ibid., p, 170 
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(3) that the 12 days of recreation, which T. allows to the 
Rbhus, are the 12 days which must bt added to make the 
year a solar one consisting of 366 da>s {‘which neither 
Vedic tradition nor asronomy sanctions’) ; 

(4) that ‘in a year’ (‘Samvatsare’ in the verse) means ‘at the 
end of the year {which might be true if the sleep had 
been of a year’s length, but is far less probable, if not 
impossible, supposing it to have been of 12 days only’).' 

W. states that the fulfilment of the above conditions would 
establish “the sun’s start upon his yearly round from a vernal 
equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to live thousand 
years before Christ.’’" But as VV. is sure that a conclusion depciul- 
ing on so many uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclu- 
sion at all, he rejects T.’s conclusion that evidence is found in 
Rv., 1. 161. 13 that in 4000 B.C. or 5000 B C. the year began with 
the sun at the vernal equinox. 

22. Let us see how far these conditions mentioned by W. can 

Condition 1 

WUHl HliR RBHUS Wl'RH I^IVlNITIIiS 
The Rgveda states clearly that llie 
Rbhus were divinities. 

drltir i 

Tfjf’TTcTtT: ir'‘ 

Rv.. 1. 20. 1 

I'l’lus wealth-giving hymn has been addressed by the sages, 
by their own mouth, to the (class of) divinities who had been 
born.'] 

Keith treats of Rbhus as minor gods of nature." He does not 
deny their divinity. 


be fultilled. 


Whiincy’s * 
('(uuiinoii ! 
Lviclcncc ol 
Kltluis heinj.; 
Jiviniticb. 


1 //I., 1895, p. 369 

2 IhUl. 

} Sfiyana explains the verse thus . 

^T'cTsrT’TT Him: I ^ I 

[ Rbhus were mortals, who attained ^odhood by austerities. In this hymn 
they are the ^ods praised. ] 

bor Yaska's explanation, see XI. 15, 16 quoted in para 18, footnote. 

4 Based on Wilson, Rv. (Tr.'), vol. 1, pp. 45, 46 

5 A. B. Keith, Philosophy and Religion <>j the Veda and U panishads, I , 
(1925), pp. 176-178 : (In the “they fRbhus) are addressed as gods, and 
are besought to bestow boons on their worshippers, including the dexterity 
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Condition 2 

WHF.THI--R A(iOHYA IS THE SUN 

23. It is difficult to understand why W. has 
raised this question at all. For the Nirukta XI. 16 
clearly says that ‘Agohya’ is an appellation of 
Aditya, meaning ‘one who cannot be concealed’. It is traced 
to ^/ JJ^. 


Whitney’s 
(JondiUon 2. 
evidence that 
•Agohya' relers 
to the sun, 


Whitney's 
('otidition J: 12 
days' sleep is 
equivalent to 
addition ot 12 
days by way oi 
intercalatioiL 


Condition 3 

rilK MLANlNCi Ot 12 DAYS’ SLhLP Ob I HK RBHUS* 

24. Ihc Revedic references lo year, season, 
month, days etc, are in several passages not direct, 
but they are so by implication. For instance, 






Rv.. 1. 164. II 

[ Flic iwclvc-spokcd wheel of the true (sun) revolves round tlie 
heavens, ami never (tends) to decay : seven hundred and twenty 
children in pairs, Agni. abide in it.j" 

(l>) 51 w sfn'tjj jfi 3 ?tr^%rr 1 

fTfwT'fF ?rT4;' f<^?rTT ^ ^fTlsfiTcTl: Tfw II 


Rw. 1. 164. 48 


[Fwelve follies, one wheel, three axles — who knows this? In 
that wheel are It.xed 360 spokes moving and umnoving.J 

(e) PIT ^ ^ ^ I 

Rv., 1. 135. 6 


which is theirs specially.” But Keith slates that •‘the assertion that the Rbhus 
aic really the Rlus” is nothin the slightest dcgiec plausible.” 

[ this opinion has been contradicted by what has been stated in para 21. I 

1 A. A. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature (1^17), p. 11)6: •‘They 
|lhe Rbhus] rested lor twelve days in the house of the sun, Agoh>a (‘who 
cannot be concealed'). This sojourn ot the Rbhus in the house of the sun in 
all probability alludes to the winter solstice, the twelve days being the addition 
which was necessary to bring the lunar year of 354 into harmony with the 
solar year of nearly 366 days, and was intercalated befoic the days began to 
glow perceptibly longer.” 

2 Wilson, Rv, (Tr.), vol. 2, p. 130 

i Cf. Wilson, Rv. (Tr,), vol. 2, p. 143 
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[He causes, by his gyrations, 360 periodical revolutions like u 

circular wheel. V 

In the first instance, the reference to months and days of the 
year is not readily intelligible. 12 spokes stand for 12 months, 
and 720 children in pairs for 360 days and 360 nights. 

In the second example, the references are to 12 months, i year, 

3 seasons and 360 days. 

In the third passage, 1 year is said to have 360 revolutions or 
days. 

In none of the above instances, the word ‘days’ is to be found 
after 360. The same remark applies to other references to year, 
days etc. in the R^veda. Hence a question ari.ses as to the sense 
in which ‘360’ is used. It may mean 360 solar days, or 360 Umar 
days equivalent to 354 solar days. In either case, it is shorter than 
the solar year of 366 days, and therefore requires to be 
intercalated. 

25. Several passages in the Rgveda lead us to conclude that 
Rgvedic poets were not unaware of the above- 
the ii.i;veda mentioned discreptmcics and of the method by 

•> which they could be corrected. The correction 

can be inferred to have been made in any of the following ways : 

(1) The addition of 12 days at the end of each year as indicated 
in Rv., 163. 13 (see para 19). It was perhaps the earliest method. 
In that case. ‘360’ means 360 tithis (rotations of the moon) equal 
to 354 (29^X 12) solar days, to which 12 days are added to make 
the lunar year a solar year. The period during which 12 days were 
added at the end of each year belonged to an age when only 3 
seasons were recognised in a year. 

(2) The addition of a full month after 2\ years. This evolved 
at a later period. The reference to the addition of one month at 
the end of a year is found in Vedic literature, but nowhere it 
mentions how many years should elapse before this intercalation 
was resorted to. The Vedic Indians at one time changed their 
lunar year into luni-solar one. In that case I month was added 
after 2{ years. But when after a lapse of years Hindus commenced 
using ‘solar year’ of 360 days, it fell short of 6 days as compared 
with full-fledged year. In this case one month was added after 
5 years. 

1 Sayaija interprets as four and ninety i. e. 94, but the 

reasonable explanation is four times ninety i.c. 360 as Muir and other scholars 
point out. 
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26. The above remarks point to the fact that the number of 
seasons constituting a year was different at different times. So. 
T. is right when he stales in his Arctic Hume in the Vedas that 
as the Aryans entered into India from the North-west, and 

advanced into the country, the number of seasons 
the*^ menthm 'of ^^P^ricnccd by them increased. This explains why 
diderent num- the Rgveda and other Vedic literature mention 
in the Riiveda. tnrcc, or five, or SIX. or even seven seasons (rlus) 
in the year.”' against which W. made adverse 
comments^ on ancient Hindu Astronomy. From Rv., 1.161.13. this 
much can be known that the method of intercalation adding 12 days 
to a year must have been the result of observation of the heavens by 
the ancient Indo-Aryans at a very early stage of their civilization. 
This hymn was composed in all probability at the dawn of Indo- 
Aryan civilization, when the number of seasons was three and 
12 days were added to a year for changing it into solar one. In 
other words, intercalation was practised in those early times. 

27. Two references to the 7th season' arc given below 

from the Rgveda, to show what it really was; 

Instances ot 

thlfadditlon'ot^ (■') jfH I 

a month. „ 

Rv., 1. 164. 15 

[ Of those that are born together, sages have called the seventh 
the single-born : for six are twins, and arc moveable, and born of 
the govls ; their desirable (properties), placed .severally in their 
proper abodes, are various (also) in form, and revolve for (the 
benefit of) that w'hich is stationary. I' 

Wilson interprets this verse as follows ; 

•‘These are six sea.sons, made up of two months each ; the 
seventh is (he intercalary month, which has no fellow', and has no 
Aditya to preside over it,'’ wherefore it is not considered to be of 

1 Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 283 

2 lA., 1895. p. 364; “With their cu.stoniary looseness in regard to such 
matters, the ancient Hindus reckoned three, or live, or six, or seven seasons 
(ritii) in the year.” 

3 The 7th season of one month is in reality an ‘addition of one month for 
intercalation after 2'i years or 5 years, as the case may be [ see para 24 ]. 

4 Wilson. Rv. (Tr.), vol. 2. pp. 131. 132 

5 Wilson’s statement that there is no Aditya to preside over the "^th month 
is dot correct. 
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divine origin like the rest.”* " the several seasons are diversi- 

fied by the varieties of temperature, produce, and the like, for the 
benefit of the world.’”* 

(b) % 1 

^ II 

Rv.. 1. 25. 8 


( He. who. accepting the rites (dedicated to him), knows the 
twelve months and their productions, and that which is supple- 
mentarily engendered. 

Wilson’s remarks : “veda ya upajdyate. who knows what 
is upa, additionally, or subordinatcly, produced. The expression 
is obscure; but in connexion with the preceding, veda maso 
dvddasa, who knows the twelve months, we cannot doubt the 
correctness of the Scholiast’s conclusion, that the thirteenth, the 
supplementary, or intercalary, month of the Hindu luni solar year 
is alluded to; ‘that thirteenth or additional month which is 
produced of itself, in connexion with the year’, — yas trayoda§o' 
dhikamasa upajdyate sartivatsarasamlpe svayam evodpadyate. The 
passage is important, as indicating the concurrent use of the lunar 
and solar years at this period, and the method of adjusting the 
one to the other”.'* 


28. The reason for giving some details of intercalation from 

the Rgveda is that some scholars do not admit that the ancient 

Hindus really knew the use of intercalation. 

As we shall sec later on, Th. docs not directly deny that 

, . ancient Indians were familiar with the use of inter- 

Intercalation . . , , ^ i 

was well-known calation. His attack is based on the supposed 

Aiyan^^*^"^ ignorance of Indians about the proper length of the 


year.® 


29. Keith also speaks in the same strain. He states that the 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies displayed by the Vcdic people 


1 Wilson, Rv- (Tr.), vol. 2. pp. 131-132 In. 

2 Ibid., p. 1.32 fn. 

3 vol. I, p. 65 

4 I bid. y pp, 65-66 in. 

5 lA 1895, p. 99: “What here immediately concerns us is the recognition 
of the fact that anything, like a fairly accurate fixation of the sun's place 
among the stars at the winter solstice, cannot be imagined to have been 
accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year.” 
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. is the most meagre possible, that planets were 

Keith’s criticism * 

is based on his unknown to the Rgveda, that there is no proof of 
tat?on worship of any heavenly bodies other than the sun 

passages, and and the moon in the Rgveda, and that the rudi- 

garding inter* mentary knowledge of even the division of time is 
calation. jjj 3^0 jgyg g^d 12 

months is, apart from the occasional mention of a 10-month year 

of gestation, the only year clearly known to the whole of Vedic 

literature prior to the later Sutras. 

It is to be regretted that Keith nowhere tries to grasp the full 

meaning of a year of 360 days. He has, however, to admit that 

the ancient Indians had knowledge of intercalation. Thus says he: 

"That the year of 12 months, which seems to have been a rough 

adaptation to the solar year of the synodic month of between 

29 and 30 days, was not a perfect year seems, however, to have 

been recognised, for the Rigveda already contains the mention of a 

thirteenth supplementary month which must, we may assume, have 

been intercalated periodically, but there is no evidence worth 

serious consideration for the view that the Vedic period knew a 

« 

period of five years as a unit for intercalation.’’* 

Though Keith admits that ancient Indians had knowledge of 

intercalation, he confuses the issue when he states that no mention 

of intercalation after 5 years is made in the Vedic literature. 

In fact, as has already been pointed out. it is only by reference to 

particular passages that we can understand whether intercalation 

is made after one year or 21 years or 5 years. So, it is in vain 

that Keith seeks to conclude that the unit for each intercalation 

was five years, without taking due note of other passages in the 

Rgveda. That point is discussed by Macdonell and Keith also in 

Vedic Index'' while treating of Vedic year and month. They state 

that numerous passages in the Rgveda speak of 12 
How M.'icdonell , , , , 

and Keith mis- months or 360 days for a year, but they contend 

interpret Rbhus. ggainst the fact that the Vedic period was acquaint- 
ed with the year of 354 days. They also reject Zimmer’s assertion 
that in Rv., I. 161. 13 an attempt has been made at intercalation. 
Macdonell and Keith hold that as the Rgveda does not directly 
refer to intercalation anywhere, the 12 days “are merely the 
‘reflexion of the year’ (sarnvatsarasya pratimd) in the same way 

1 Keith. The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanifads, 1, p. 79 

2 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
ft 912), vol. 2, .y.K. Samvalsara, pp. 411-413 ; S.K. Masa, pp. 1S6-I63 
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that they represent the twelve months and have no relation to 
chronology at all”. 

It is easy to see that the authors do not take note of the main 
is§ue. Scholars of their eminence need not be told that non- 
mention of intercalation in the Rgveda does not prove its non- 
existence as has been shown in para 19. 

30 . W. on the other hand contends that neither Vedic tradi- 
tion nor Vedic astronomy sanctions a year of 366 days, and 

therefore the idea of intercalation is uncalled for. 
Whitney on the , , , , , 

year being 366 would have been correct if the 7th season or 

days long. the 13th month (presumably for intercalation) had 

not been mentioned.* The Vedic Indians, as their astronomical 

knowledge advanced, added 12 days after a year, or one month 

after lunar, or 5 solar, years, of 360 days. 


31 . As the ancient Indo-Aryans converted the lunar year into a 

solar one by adding 12 days after a year of 354 
By intercalation , , , v i 

the ancient Hin- days or onc month (30 days) after two years and a 


dus corrected 
not only the 
error in each 
year, but als'othc 
error that 


half, the 366 days in the year contained an error of 
3/,4 day in each year. Even at the time of the 
Rgveda, this did not escape the observation 


remained after of Indo-Atyans. They discovered a way to 
intercalation. correct this small error. It is briefly stated below. 


The six seasons have six presiding deities (Adityas). The 7th 


Aditya presides over the 7th season of one month*. The number 
of Adityas presiding over seasons is said to be 8. Hence, the 8th 
Aditya must have some season over which to preside. The 8th 
Aditya is the presiding deity of one month that has to be thrown 
away after each 40 years. The fact is that if we admit that in each 
year of 366 days an error of 3 /4th of a day creeps in, we have 
also to admit that after 40 years the error becomes as big as one 
month (because 40x3/4=30 days). One month’s error after 40 
years is not a negligible thing ; and this error could not be allow- 
ed to continue indefinitely, for that would have vitiated astronomi- 
cal calculations, and religious performances. The Indo-Aryans 
corrected it by deducting onc month from a year after every 40 
years. It cannot be concieved that those who were so eager to 
intercalate the year by adding 12 days or 1 month, as the case may 
be, would not care to correct this mistake of a month each 40 


1 See para 27. 
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years. Evidence of this correction is found in the following verses 
of the Rvd 

^ ^ aTf’THfir: qrr iicii 

[Eight sons (there were) of Aditi who were born from her body; 
she approached the gods with seven, but threw away Martanda. 8 

In a former yuga, Aditi went with seven sons, but she bore 
Martanda again for the sake of death. 9] 

Adityas are the sons of Aditi. Seven of them stand for seven 
seasons. But the reference to the 8th Aditya called Martanda 
(marta + anda=dead egg) has a special significance. For. while 
Aditi presents the first seven sons to the gods, she throws away i.e. 
bears him (the eighth) for the sake of death. This Aditya, though 
a deity like the other Adityas, is. not of their category. Description 
about him becomes meaningful only when we connect this deity (as 
a presiding deity) with a season (of one month) which.is thrown 
away or given to death and not added (to a year). This is the 
only way in which qrTT <>r rrJTr^ can 

be explained. As we have seen, the necessity for adding 12 days 
to each year for converting it into a solar one was felt from very 
early times. This contained an error which needed correction. 

It is stated that India discovered Sambara concealed in the 
mountains after a search of 40 years. 

^>3TrqjTT?f ^ ^ ii* 

[He, who discovered Sambara dwelling in the mountains for 
forty years ; who slew Ahi. growing in strength, and the sleeping son 
of Danu ; he. men, is Indraj 

In other words, the above verses indicate the journey of Indra 
(the sun) for 40 years. In 40 solar years, each of 366 days, the 
excess amounts to i (of a day each year) x40=30 days. This 
month of 30 days should be deducted after every 40 years to make 
the length of the year equal to 365 ^ days. 

1 Rv.. X. 72. 8-9 

2 /Wt/., 11.12,11 

‘.1 Wilson, Rv. (T.). vol. 2. pp, 237, 238 
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The conclusion becomes irresistible that the method of 
correcting the small error of 3/4 of a day every ‘year after 40 years 
was known to the ancient Hindus.' 

Condition 4 

WHETHER SAMVATSARE MEANS ‘IN A YEAR’ 

32. W. feels diffident about the sense in which the word 
.Samvatsare has been used in Rv.. 1. 161. 13.* It is not clear however 
what other rendering would have been better than ‘in a >car.’ If 

what he intends to state be that 12 days’ sleep did 

c^/ictin^n 4: t^ke place at the end of the year, but at any 

Meaning of during the y^ar, it makes no difTcrence, 

‘Samv.nsare . ^ 

because even in that case there is an addition of 

12 days. But if we turn our attention to the text, we find that the 

end of the year is indicated. Otherwise the last portion of the verse 

VIZ (you declare this today), that it is the end of 

the year, becomes irrelevant. 

33. From the foregoing observations, one can easily see that 
the 4 conditions set by W. have been fuliilled by T. One has there- 
fore to conclude that T.’s interpretation of Rv., 1. 

icondhwns*^* 161. 13 is the only one that can be accepted, and 

laid down by that the sun commenced its course for a new year 
Whitney. , . . . 

from the vernal equinox in Mrgasiras (of which 

the Dog star is a part), after the lapse of 12 days that were 

intercalated. 

34. Before leaving this subject, a point raised by W. requires 
consideration. W. denies that the star C'anis Major was called 

lijTJT (Dog-star) anywhere in Hindu tradition. T. 

In Hindu tradi- 
tion Canis Major gives several instances to prove that Canis Major 

was called called (Dog). These must have escaped 

(Dog-star): 

Whitney's denial W/s notice, as otherwise he would not have made 
remarks mentioned above. 

1 Vide Jogesh Ch. Rav, Veder Devatd O Kr^iikdla (Vcdic gods and age oi 
Vedic culture). 1954, pp. 58lT. 

2 See para 19. 

11 

[Oh Rbhus! You were asleep; thereafter ask Agohya who is that woke 
us up. The He-goat replied, ‘the hound is the awakener'. As the year is 
passed , today you declare the same.] 
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Some of the instances are reproduced below : 

(a) tstt i 

^ »iTf^cf in •» 

# % I 

cTr4:2njTfl 'Tfr ^ IH <1 

5^ inrl ^5 1 

7TT^»q-4;4 ^ 5;Taf7rrJT»P^f in’v* 

I (The description of two dogs near the gates of Yama.) 
Pass by a secure path beyond the two spotted four-eyed Dogs, 
the progeny of Surama. and join the wise pitrs who rejoice joyfully 
with Yama. 10 

Entrust him, O King, to thy two Dogs, which are thy protec- 
tors, Yama. the four-eyed guardians of the road, renowned by 
men, and grant him prosperity and health. 11 

The messengers of Yama, ' broad-nosed, and of exceeding 
strength, and satiating themselves with the life (of mortals), hunt 
mankind; may they allow us this day a prosperous existfcnce here, 
that we may look upon the sun. 12]* 

Read with f?v., X. 10 (the dialogue between Yama and Yami), 
the above passage indicates that two sons (dogs) of Sarama (the 
bitch of heaven) guarded the gates of heaven (the Milky Way). 
They can be easily identifled with Canis Major and Canis Minor 
on both sides of the Milky Way, The mention of milk suggests 
that it must be the milk in the galaxy with two dogs on each 
side.’ 

(b) Rv.. X, 108 is a dialogue between Sarama and the Panis. 
The latter had taken away the cows of Indra, who sent his messen- 
ger Sarama in search of them. After travelling in most distant 
places she met the Panis. They tried to coax her to remain with 
them and enjoy their wealth, but failed. On her return, she denied 
having seen the cows cf Indra, at which Indra kicked her, and she 
vomitted milk. This looks like the Milky Way with which Sarama’s 
connection is established.* 

T. points out that Suna^irau in Rv.. IV. 57. 5 is considered by 


1 K> .. X. 14 

2 Wilson, /iv., (Tr.), vol. 6 p. 33 

3 Tilak, The Orion, pp. 112, 113 

4 p. 113 
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M. to be a very old name of the Dog-star* (in .dual). The 5th fit 
in IV. 57 runs as follows : 

Tq: l 
II 

Rv., IV. 57. 5 

[Suna and Sira be pleased by this our praise, and consequently 
sprinkle this (earth) with the water which you have created in 
heaven]* According to T. Sunasirau are invoked in order that 
they may pour down upon the earth the “milk” which they 
“make in heaven”.* 

Thus the assertion of .W. that Canis Major was nowhere called 
(Dog-star) in Hindu tradition cannot stand. 


(2) V?L5aKAP1 

35. The Vrsakapi hymn (/?v.. X. 86). remarkable in many ways, 
may be cited as an evidence of the antiquity of the Rgveda. 

Different scholars have interpreted it differently 
^ory^contakied and reached diverse conclusions.' But the expla- 
in the Vnakapi nation of this hymn as given by T. seems to me 

hvmn,— Rv., x.86. •' ® ■' 

cogent for reasons that will be presently stated. 

The hymn is elaborately treated by T. Mainly following him. 
the gist of the story contained in it is as follows : 

It was a common practice with the Vedic people to offer sacri- 
fices to Indra for adequate rains and good crops. By the sacri- 
fices, the prayers of the sacrificers are granted. Rains come and 
abundant crops appear. [Towards the end of rainy season] the 
sacrihees to Indra are stopped, and people who bring sacrificial 
things for Indra leave the same at his temple without offering them 
to him and are therefore wasted. They offer new sacrifices to 
Vrsakapi. Indrani takes this as an affront to her Lord and becomes 
very angry with Vrsakapi, who. she thinks, is responsible for all 
this mischief. She makes up her mind to punish him. She says 
that she will not be satisfied till she can set the Dog, eager for a 


1 Cf. Max Mtiller. Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. 2, p. 526 

2 Wilson, Rv. <Tr.), vol. 3, pp. 224, 225 

3 Tilak, The Orion, p. 113 

4 ‘This is a somewhat unintelligible SiJfcto’— Wilson (Tr.), vol. 6, p. 236 fn. 
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chase of hog, on ,Vr§akapi ( the yellow antelope) to 

bite him in the ear,* or behead the evil-doer.* 

Indra however finds no cau.se for anger with Vr§akapi. He is 
rather glad that his friend Vr§akapi has appeared in time to 
do his duty viz. giving wealth in the shape of good crops to the 
people, who in turn are offering sacrifices to Vr§akapi in lieu of 
•Indra. But Indranl has to be pacified. So Indra begins to praise 
the beauty of her person and her many qualities,* and requests her 
to forgive Vr§akapi.' 

Indranl does not relent. Failing to rouse up Indra’s ire against 
Vrsakapi, Indrani now relates to Indra the great anguish and 
humiliation to which she has been subjected by Vr§akapi for 
diverting the people to make sacrifices to himself instead of to her 
husband and thereby rendering useless the sources of pleasure to 
her. This attempt of Indrani also fails. For, Indra cannot forsake 
his friend.' 

How long can a woman (be she a goddess) resist the persuasions 
of a husband like Indra? Indrani relents at last and orders the 
wife of Vr§akapi to invite Indra to a feast where bulls may be 
served to him.* This satisfies Indra who informs Indrani that 
arrangement for his feast has been made.® 

1 >^T : etc. 11-^11 

[ (Indrani to Indra) liCt the dog, eager (to chase) a hog (varuha), bile him 
at his ear. 1 —-The Orion, p. 181 

2 ir I 

fJiid ^ ’F' etc. I|y.|i 

[ The kapi spoilt my favourite things. 1 shall, therefore, cut oil his head, in 
order that an evil-doer may not enjoy happiness, j — The Orion y pp. 181, 182 

3 Verses?, 8, 10. 11 

4 Verse 12 

3 ^ ' 

5^: etc. mail 

[ O rich Vf§akapayil having a .^ood son and a daughter-in-law, let Indra 
swallow the bulls, your favourite and delightful oblation.] — The Orion, p. 184. 
Presumably this is addressed by Indrani to Vr§akapayi, wife of Vr$akapi. 

fpr ^ etc. 

[Twenty and fifteen oxen are being cooked forme; I shall cat them and 
be fat Both the sides of ray belly will be filled up.] — The Orion, p. 185 
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Then, at Indrani’s desire, Indra sports with her. as a bull sports 
among the cows. Indrani is gratified and forgives Vrsakapi.’ 

Thus a reconciliation takes place. Indrant’s heart softens so 
mdich that she invites Vr§akapi, through Indra. to cook and partake 
of the meat of a slain animal (an antelope), and she supplies 
materials for cooking the same®, [This antelope has nothing to do 
with the yellow antelope with which Visakapi has been identified 
inverses]. This turn of events pleases Indra.’ 

Then comes the time for Vrjakapi to descend to his nether 
house. As friendship has grown, he is invited cither by Indra or 
by Indrant to conic again to their house.* 

Vr§akapi is addressed as the disturber of sleep. It is said that 
sacrifice will commence when he appears again.' 

In this way the cycle goes on and on. Whenever Vrsakapi 
appears, the great olfender Mrga. wlio misleads people, can be 

seen no more. There is no knowing where he has gone." 

% 

1 Verses 15, 16 and 17 
- 'ITT'T,fT: Sd I 

wr?? !¥5f JTW II |i 
iO Indra! let Vrsakapi get the slain animal. Let him at once have a kml'e, a 
fire-place, a new vessel, and a cartload of lirewood (ti> cook the killed 
animaUJ — The Orion, pp. 185, 186 

fTTlffr etc. II T C II 

[Thus do I go seeing and discriminating between a diisa and an Cirya I 
take my drmk from those that prepare Soma juice and cook the oblation 
thus and behold (or protect) the intelligent sacrificcrs.J — V he Orion, p. 186 
I q qq; ^ qt5RT I 

II 3 o II 

[O Vrsakapi ! go to the house — ^thc celestial sphcie which is cut oil and 
which contains some (unknown) yojanas or stages. From your nether house 
come to our house.]— The Orion, p. 191 

gfsirTr I 

^ trq-: 'f'4T etc. II ^ ^ It 

[O Vrsakapi ! you, the destroyer of sleep, who arc going to the house, 
come back again, again by tyour) way. We would perform the sacrihecs.j — 
The Orion, p. 192 

wm ’jn; qjJTwirqlqjTt u 5^ h 
[O mighty Vrsakapi I when you rising upwards (or rather northwards) 
would come to (our) house, where would that great sinner Mfga be? Where 
he, who misleads people, would go? ]—The Orion, pp. 193, 194 

5 
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36. It is easy to follow the thread of the story from the above 

Vfjakapi means gist!‘ The main question requiring solution in 
autumnal regard to this hymn is the identity of Vr§akapi. 
nox, according T, after giving a translation of the whole hymn 
to lilak. verse by verse with detailed explanations,* points 

out that the word Vr§ak;api has usually been taken by scholars in 
the sense of the sun in one or other form, and that in the present 
'hymn it is used to convey a special meaning viz. the sun at the 
autumnal equinox, with the Dog-star (a part of Mrga^iras) in the 
background, and the equinoctial year begins. The sun at that time 
can rightly be spoken of as to have shaken off the rains, for just 
after the rains an equinox is reached. 

37. W. ridicules T.’s interpretation of Vrsakapi and dismisses 
it with the following words : 

“The use made of it (i.e. the Vrsakapi hymn) seems utterly 

fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have attempted to bring 

sense out of that strange and obscure passage of 

Tilak’s^hcory^*^ thc Rig-veda, no one is less to be congratulated on 

without assign- hjg success than Mr. Tilak. His discussion of it 
mg any reason. 

IS only to be paralleled with the endeavour to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and docs not in the least call 
for examination or criticism in detail.’’^ 

W. has rejected the whole theory of T., but it is regrettable 
that a scholar of W.’s eminence should advance no agruments to 
disprove T.’s contention.* Had he done so, counter arguments 
could have been produced. 

1 The 23rd or last verse of the hymn runs thus: 

It docs not appear to have any bearing on the story proper. It is a mere 
statement that Parsus, daughter of Manu, bore 20 sons. Some intervening 
verses might have been lost, for which a connection cannot be established 
with previous verses. 

2 The Orion, pp. 170-197. It is not easy to guess rightly the speakers of 
different verses. M. in his letter to Burnell, dated Jan. 26, 1874 says : “In the 
hymn X. 86 there is considerable uncertainty as to the persons to whom each 
verse is to be assigned.” — Max Muller, R\\, (Text), vol. VI, intr., p. XXV 

3 1895, p. 369 

.4 Cf. The Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon'ble Friedrich Max Muller 
(in 2 vols), ed by his wife, Longmans, Green & Co. 1902, vol. 2. p. 31 
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38 . Keith also discusses the hymn. He renders the word 
Keith takes Vr§akapi as male-ape. His comment on the hymn 
Vrsakapi to be a is given below : "One of the most obscure hymns 
^!ftn ?ndra and Rigveda tells US of a dispute between Indra 

Indrani’s quarrel and Indrani ovcr a being styled Vrsakapi, ‘male- 
hymn. ape ; to Seek in It a naturalistic interpretation is 

rendered from the outset almost hopeless when 
we recognize that the chief figure in the dispute, the angry Indrani.’ 
is clearly not a nature personification in any sense.”* 

In another context, Keith discusses the Frog Song. Rv. Vlll. 
103 and does not think it proper to take it as a satirical one. In 
his opinion, such a hymn would not have been preserved, if it 
had no religious or magic basis, ‘‘The Vr§akapi hymn which 
shows Indra and Indrani in dispute over a male ape may be 
adduced in this connexion, but in the absence of any surety as to 


its meaning it is difficult to rely upon it.”’* 

Keith does not find anything more in this hymn than a dispute 
between Indra and Indrani (a god and a goddess) for a male-ape. 
It is not rcasonble to think that the Vedic poets would give a 
permanent place to a small and frivolous matter in their sacred 
treatise, the Rgveda, unless something more serious and significant 
had been meant. 

Keith’s remarks on this hymn are not, in short, helpful in 
arriving at that meaning. 

39 . A hint as to the indentity of Vr.sakapi is to be found in 
the reference to Vrsakapi as the disturber of sleep : )* 


Identity of 
Vrsakapi. 


and to the Mrga who is said to have disappeared 
on the appearance of Vrsakapi ^ 

(where is the offensive Mrga gone?). Verse 21 
refers to the rising of an object (Vrsakapi) to awaken the world, 
and verse 22 to the disappearance of Mrga (a star) on the appear- 
ance of the object in the sky. 

40 . T. states that both Sayana and Yaska 
Sayana* have not have not been able to get at the real meaning 

been able to get Mrga. which is Mrgasiras according to 

3.t tnc rC(il 

meaning. him.^ 


1 A. B. Keith, Philosophy and Relif*ion of the Veda and V panishads, 
I, p. 61 

2 Ibid., 2, p. 434 

3 Verse 22 

4 Tilak, The Orion, pp. 193, 194 
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41 . Yaska, an ancient commentator of some of the verses 

of the Rgveda, picks up in his Nirnkta. verse 21. 
Yaska explains , , , ’ ^ , . . „ , 

«v'. X. 86. 21. Lakshman Sarup renders it into English thus: 

findra speaks to Vr§akapi:] “O Vr§akapi, theu 
who art the destroyer of dreams, who are about to set along the 
path once more ; come again. We two will regulate the pros- 
perous course.”' 

Yaska explains the word Vrsakapi thus: 

^ I I 12. 27.* (Now he. who 


with his rays, causes everything to quiver, is called Vr§ukapi. i c. 
the shaker with rays.)’ 

Yaska’s explanation of the verse is translated as follows: 

"O Vrsukpi, thou art the destroyer of dreams,— i.e. the sun, by 
rising (in the morning), causes dreams to be destroyed. As such 
thou an about to set along the path once more. Come again, we 
two will regulate the well-stimulated actions”.' 

42 . Vrsakapi should, 1 think, be taken as ‘tcriilicr of rains’ 
(vrsa=rains, kapi = one who terrifies. If the 
ticr'onaiins.**^''' hymn be carefully analysed, it will be found that 
it speaks of the arrival of autumn which compels 
the disappearance of rains through fright. Abundance of crops is 
noticed, rains falling into disfavour. 

Rv, X. 86, points to a time when Mrgasras or Dog-star 
appeared in the sky. the sun being at the autumnal equinox."’ 


1 Voi SC 21 is citovj by Yaska U' shtiw ihc use of the word Vrsakapi, the 
shaker with its rays. vScc Lakshman Saiup's cd. Niifhiinfu (fid Nirnkta, 
1'cxt, p. 215 and I r., p. L>2 

2 Sarup, Ni^lninfii anil Nirnkta, Tc\\, p 215 

3 //j/J./lr., 193 

^PEfrfcf 'T-fT ! ifq: i ) 

5^:7^ SrfH I 

Blianiyi Dikshit on Amaia 

rriiat which .showers rain is Vrsa (cloud) or India. V rom it comes the 
shaking,! 

I trtf I I I 

Sarup, Text, p. 215 

5 In passing, 1 should mention that it has been suggested that X. 86 
is nothing but the story of displacement of Indra-worship by Vrsakapi (Sun), 
worship. But nothing like permanent displacement is hinted at anywhere in 
the hymn. If that were the purpose, then every sloka in the hymn would 
not have ended by extolling Indra ^ ;3^ ; )« This repetition of 
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Max Miiller. 


f3) THE MANDUKAS 
( I'koi;s ) 

43 . A complete hymn of the Rgveda viz. Vll. 103 is devotcel 
to the description and praise of the Frogs. These 
dillcrcnt scholars creatures are neither symbols of gods nor 

of respect from the people. There must 
therefore have been special reasons for which 
this hymn found a permanent place in the sacred book, the 
Rgveda. 

Interpreted in the above light, M.’s remarks that the hymn is 
a satire on the priests, the elaborate ceremonial of the Biahmans 
being actually turnct! into ridicule, arc beside the 
mark. M. states that it was curious to observe 
that the said animals “should have been chosen by the Vcdic 
satirist to represent the priests, which by the earliest satirist of 
Greece was selected as the representatives of the Homeric heroes.”' 

W. finds the hymn to be simply a humorous onc.^ 

Macdonell and Keith do not subscribe to the 
above view of M.: “It has been explained by Max 
Muller as a satire on the Brahmins. Gcldncr, agreeing with this 
view, thinks that it is directed by Vasi$tha 
composer against rival Brahmins, probably the 
Visvamitras. The view, how'cver, which interprets 
the hymn as a rain charm seems on the w’hole more likely.”’ 

Macdonell in his History of Sanskrit Literature calls it a late 
hymn. According to him, though the hymn is entirely secular in 
style, its original purpose is doubtful. He tliinks that “the awaken- 
ing of the frogs at the beginning of the rainy season 
is here described with a graphic power which will 
doubtless be appreciated best by those who have lived in India, 
The poet compares the din of this croaking with the chants of the 
priests exhilarated by Soma, and with the clamour of pupils at 
school repeating the words of their teacher.”' Macdonell further 


Wiiitncy. 


M.icdoncll and 
Keith. 


Macdonell. 


India's superiority would not have been made, if Vjsakapi-worship had per- 
manently displaced Indra-worship. The real intention underlying the hymn 
is to point out that at the advent of autumn, Vrsakapi-worship was more 
important because it ushered in wealth and prosperity in the shape of crops. 

1 Max Muller, History, p. 25-‘> 

2 //t., 1895, p. 362 

3 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Inde.x (1912), vol. 2, pp. 120, 121 

4 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit literature, p. 121 
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states that if the purpose of the hymn be satire upon priests, then 
how can it have gained admittance into a collection like the 
Rf-veda, edited if not composed, by priests? It is not possible 
that Brahmins were ignorant of the signification of the poem/ • 
Keith docs not deny an element of humour in the hymn, but he 
is not prepared to take it as a mere satire on the 
Keith. Brahmins, for such a hymn would not then have been 
• preserved.* 


The above instances show that the interpretations of the Frog- 
song by different scholars are diverse. The hymn is not difficult to 


Read with the 
previous hyiniis 
the meanins of 
tlie t ia)g-song 
becomes clcatcr. 


understand, if it is looked at in its proper 
perspective. It should not be detached from the 
two previous hymns. These three hymns (101-103) 
of the 7lh Mandala of the R^veda arc all prayers 


to the god of clouds (Parjunya) for shower of rain. 
Anybody desirous of liaving rains should immerse himself in water 
up to the mouth and recite repeatedly the first two hymns, liis 
desire will then be fulfilled, Sayana following Saunaka in the 
Rgvidhana states that if prayer is made in the aforesaid manner, 
rain would surely fall on the 5th night. 

The Nirnkta^ points out that the 3rd hymn is an invocation by 
sage Vasi§tha to god Farjanya for rainfall. As the frogs supported 
him by croaking, they were praised by Vasi.?tha. 

This is the background which helps the interpretation of this 
particular hymn. 

44 , Some scholars think that hymn 103 of Rv. VII is of great 


importance as they find in tlie verse indication of 
verse of fhc time when it was composed. Others again em- 
Rv. VH. 103. phasise that the attempt to prove the antiquity 
of the Rgvedci from the verse is futile. This led to a controversy 
in regard to the right interpretation of the verse, or rather of one 
word of the verse, ‘ dvadasasya. 


1 Ibid.. 121 

2 Keith, The Religion and Pliilosoijity of Veda and Upanifads. I, 
p, 141, and 2, p. 434 

3 Nirnkta,9.(> 

4 The degree of importance attached to the Frog-song (VII. 103) may be 
realised from the fact that it has drawn attention of many scholars and has 
been dealt with by Max Milllcr, in his History, -p. 258 ; Macdonell, in his 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 1919, pp. 121, 122 ; Wilson, in his R/gvedo 
(Tr.), vol. IV, p. 202; Kaegi and Geldner, in their Rigveda, (Tr.); Jacobi 
in I.A., 1894, pp. 154fT; Macdonell and Keith, in their Vedic Index, vol. 2, 
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The rk in question runs thus: 

VII. 103. 9 

It has been translated in the following two ways: 

(1) ‘They observe the sacred order, never forget the proper 
time of the twelfth (month), these men. As soon as in the year 
the raintime has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its end’ 
(Jacobi). 

(2) ‘They observe the sacred order of the year, they never 
forget the proper time, those men, as soon as in the year the rain- 
time has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its end' (Keigi and 
Geldner). 

45. In translating the rk, the question arises, in what sense 

the word dvadasasya should be taken. It may 
! he meaning ,, , , ^ • , , . • 

clvada^asya in mean twelfth or twelve fold, and the significance 

the verse. whole versc changes accordingly. 

46. J .’s preference is for ‘twelfth’. He reproduces the rendcr- 

^ , • ing of Kacgi and Geldner, which is as follows: 

preiatinn of the halten ain des Jahres heilige Ordnung Vergs 

term dvada^asya (jjg rechte zeita, die Manner, sobald im 

as twellth instead 

of twelve. Jahr die Regenzeit gckomnen die heirse sonnemglut 

ein Endc findet”.* Grassman also tran.slatcs it in a similar way. 

J. on the whole accepts Kaegi and Geldner’s rendering, but 
objects 'to the translation of dvadai§a into year’ (12 months).- He 
does not deny the possibility of this meaning, for it can also mean 
‘with twelve parts’. “Dvada.sa strotra in the l^atapatha Brdhmana 
and Taittiriya Brahmuna has this meaning”. In his opinion, how- 
ever, this meaning should not be attached to the word when it 
stands alone i.e. when the thing which has twelve parts is not 
mentioned. Therefore, in this passage he takes the word dvd- 
dasasya, ‘with masah understood’. Hence, J. translates the first 
portion in the following way: “They observe the sacred order, 

pp. 120, 121; Keith, in his Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p. 141, 
and 2, p. 434. 

1 “They observe the sacred order of the year, they never forget the proper 
time, those men, as soon as in the year the raintime has come the hot glow of 
the sun finds its end.’’ 

2 Sayapa makes dvadaiasya rtum equivalent to dvadaia-masStmakasya 
samvaisarasya jtum tarn V asantadikam i.e. the season beginning with Vasanta 
(spring) of the year ‘with twelve’. — Max Miiller, History, p. 269 
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Whitney. 


never forget the proper time of the twelfth (month), these men.” 
From this he conclu’des that he has for the Rgveda ‘‘a year begin- 
ning with rainy season, the most obvious and in general most 
regular division of time, from which the later ^ Hindus called tUe 
year Varsha or abda (=ap+da. rain-giving)”. The first rain 
comes about the summer solstice. So this passage in the Rv. may 
be a reference to rainy season and summer solstice. J. states that 
“Those sensible creatures (narah) — the frogs are therefore justly 
praised for never forgetting the right month, the twelfth (month) 
and with it the proper divisions of the seasons.”* 

W. thinks that J.’s finding from the particular, verse that, the 
beginning of the year was determined by the beginning of the rainy 
season, cannot be supported. According to him, “Dvddasa does not 
in fact mean twelfth any more naturally than twelve- 
fold ; its ordinal value, though commoner, especial- 
ly in later time, is not one whit more original and proper than the 
other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change paftly as agree- 
ing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, 
no improvement, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion 
as to the beginning of the year can be drawn from it with’ any fair 
degree of confidence.”^ 

Th. finds J.’s arguments regarding mention of year-beginning in 
the Rv. unconvincing. He states that J.’s attempt to show that 
there are traces in the Rv. of a beginning of the year in the rains, 
is futile, because “there is in fact, no reason why any of the three 
great seasons* should not. from certain points of view, have been 
looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the 
rains is certainly the most striking of the seasonal 
phenomena of the Indian year.” Though he does not object to 
the idea that the year was later called varsa or abda, he cannot 
support the interpretation of the verse 10.^. 9 of the 7th Mandala 
that the twelfth month of the year occurs about the time of the 
beginning of the rains. In this, he is at one with A. Weber, 
Vedischa Beitriigc, 1894, p. 34 and E Windish, Z. D. M. G., vol. 
48, p. 356 ; “for dvadasasya in that verse certainly means the year 
(sanivatsara) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists 
of twelve months.”* 


Thibaut. 


1 //!., 1894. p. 154 

2 /.4., 1895, p. 362 

3 HIma, Varja, Sarad 

4 1,4., 1895, P.95 
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B. points out first that J. and T. have been able to establish that 
Not wholly Phalguna. Prausthapada. and Marga- 


supported by 
Biihler. 


5ir§a years began respectively with the winter and 
summer solstices and the autumnal equinox.* 

B. then considers two other additional points of J. He states 
that according to J.’s interpretation. 

IT means “they guard the sacred order, these males never 


forget the proper time of the twelfth (month)”. “The passage thus 
alleges that the frogs are annually resuscitated in the twelfth month, 
of course the last of the hot season, and it indicates that the year 
began with the rains or about the summer solstice.”* In spite of 
his own experience however he advises caution. As the all- 
important word dvadai^a is ambiguous, and may mean also ‘the 
(year) consisting of twelve (parts)’, he is reluctant to put any great 
value on a line which may be translated, “they keep the sacred 
order of the year, these males never forget the proper season — 
whereby the 'allusion to the Varsa is lost.” B. therefore rejects 
J’.s rendering of the verse.’ 

47. It is true that in the interpretation of the above-mentioned 

verse, different scholars have translated it in 
But when pro- ^ . • n i r , , 

pcriy construed, different ways, but it will be found that the western 

ill Us context scholars are generally in favour of taking dvada- 

sasya in the sense of twelve month rather than 

twelfth (month). Even J. who treated it first in the sense of 

twelfth, had to authorise B. to state that J. was fully aware of 

the objection which may be raised against his argument, and that 

it was not to be considered of first importance.* 

This is due to taking the first line only into consideration. 

Read together with the second line, dvadasasya conveys no other 


1 /U., 1894, p. 243 

2 B. stales that J.’s assertion that the frogs reappear before the rains agrees 
with actualities in India. In this respect, he relates his own experience, flic 
large species of the frog, the bull frog, makes the night hideous with its cries 
about a fortnight before the monsoon commences. He states that he will 
never forget his experience during the hot season of 1863, when he lived in 
the old Llphinstone College near the Gavalia I alao in Bombay. “During the 
latter half of May, the bull frogs came out every night and sitting round the 
tank, disturbed my sleep with the noises, which are described in so graphic a 
manner in the Frog hymn of the Rgveda and the corresponding verses of the 
Atharvaveda." 

3 I A., 1894, p. 244 

4 Ibid., p. 244 
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meaniug than the twelfth. It is clearly stated that the year goes 
out ( )‘ anti the rainy season begins ( )• It 

is as good as saying that the new year begins with the rains. It is 
idle to expect that in the early times of the Vedas, indication* of 
year-beginning should be as explicit as today. It is only by impli - 
cation that we understand that the Rv. mentions that there arc 
360 days in the year, there arc 3, 5, 6 or 7 seasons and that the 
year was intercalated. It is therefore nothing strange that in the 
present case there is a mere hint of year-beginning in varsa. 

48. In order to make the meaning clear the verse may be 
translated as follows: — 1 hey protected (main- 
Ihc yili verse. taincci) the order of the gods, therefore these 

Rv. VII. 103. persons do not disregard the time of the 12th 

month of the seasons. On the completion of the year and the 
appearance of the rainy season, the distressing heat comes to 
an end. 


(4) IJPAK.^RANA 

( Commencement of the Study of the Veda in each year ) 

49. J. states that in ancient India, the commencement of the 

study of the Veda coincided with the beginning 

ihemSTlJpa- of tho rains. He says that in this regard the 

karan.i ceremony following information is supplied by the Sutras; 
in aiiciciil India 

ihc Sutras). According to the SafikfiyayanchGrhya-Sutra 
(4.5), the Upakarana for the study of the Veda begins 

( at the advent of the herbs ). The Gohhila-Grhya-Sutra 
(3.3) specilies the date as the full moon of Prau.sthapada (i.e. Bhadra) 
as well as that of iiravana. which was -the first rainy month in 
Madhyadesa in 2000 13.C.''- The Ramayana. ill. 28. 54 refers to 
Prausthapada as the time for beginning the Vedic study. 

J. points out that in the Sutras, these and similar other 
references to the time for beginning the study of the Veda contain 
traces of a custom prevalent long before the period of the Sutras. 
Apparently, the rains in Sravana and Bhadra cannot refer to one 
and the same century. J, reconciles the two different months 
(Sravana and Bhadra) for commencing the study of the Veda by 
showing that the Sutras refer to the occurrence of the same event 


1 It may also be rendered as ‘at the end ol the year’. 

2 lA., 1894, p. 155 
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in two different Naksatra epochs,* one being much earlier than the 
other. The importance of these references is emphasised by J.. 
for he concludes that “an antiquated usage has been preserved 
dovn to the times, w^ien the position of the heavenly bodies, and 
hence, the division of the months among the seasons of the year, 
have undergone alteration.”* 

.50. It is concluded that the Schools in ancient India in parti- 

How to explain cular Naksatra epochs opened in the rainy season; ' 
(he mcnlion ot . . ’ 

diticrcnt months It implies that that season commenced with 
hc"inning'^thc^ ' 'f* 0*1*^ epoch and with Bhadra in the 

study ol the Veda, preceding epoch. 

The recession of one month is duo to the lapse of time occupied 
by a Naksatra epoch. In fixing approximate length of time of the 
two epochs, two expressions viz. the ‘sidereal year’ and the ‘tropical 
year’ will be used. The ‘sidereal year’ is equivalent to the lime re- 
quired by the sun to move from a given star to the same star again, 
its mean value being 365 days. 6 hours. 9 minutes and 9 (i seconds. 
The ‘tropical year’ known also as ‘astronomical’, ‘equinoctial’, 
‘naturar, or ‘solar’ year is equivalent to one complete circuit of the 
ecliptic by the sun, which is equal to 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 
and 46 seconds.* 

51. It will be seen that the dilVercnce between the sidereal 
year, and the tropical year, amounts to 20 minutes and 23 6 seconds, 
or 20‘4 minutes, approximately. It is contended by T. that the 
year mentioned in the Vedic works was sidereal and not tropical. 
“This would necessitate a change in the beginning of the year, 
every two thousand years or so, to make it correspond with the 
cycle of natural seasons, and the fact that such changes were 
introduced twice or thrice is a further proof of the old year being a 
sidereal one. The difference between the sidereal and the tropical 
year is 20‘4 minutes, which causes the seasons to fall back nearly 
one lunar montli in approximately two thousand years, on an 
average, if the sidcieal year be taken as the stanuurd of measure- 
ment.”* 

1 Such as Mrgasiras epoch, Killika epoch, 

2 //!., 1..94, p. 155 

3 Chambers, Twentieth Century Dictionary, p. 1292; 

Yhc tropical year is the interval between the consecutive passages of the 
sun, through the same cquint>x or the same solstice. 

The sidereal year is the interval between two consecutive passages of the 
sun, through a given fixed point of the ecliptic. 

4 Tilak, The Orion, pp. U’, 19 
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It should only be pointed out that the ancient Indo*Aryan 
astronomers were \infamiliar with the terms ‘tropical’, or ‘sidereal’. 
But as their year was sidereal, they had to correct their calculation 
by changing the season by a month every two, thousand years. • 

In the light of the above explanation, the difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the time for beginning the study of the Veda is expected to be 
overcome. According to the Nak.satra epochs the first month in the 
rainy season may be Bhadra, Sravana, or A§adha, in order of 
lesser and lesser antiquity of the related Nak§atra epoch. 

J. places the rainy season commencing in Sravana in 2000 B.C. 
by computing according to his own Table. The rainy season in 
Bhadra would, therefore, fall in 4000 B.C. The Sutra should be 
considered to refer to such times according to J. 

52. In discussing the implications of the passages of various 

Sutras mentioned by J,, W. endorses the principles underlying the 

„„ . above theory^ but rejects the idea that the indoor 

The theory ot • . . . 

Jacobi is rejected Study of the Vcdas, even if it be conceded that it 

by Whitney ; began in the rainy season in 4000 B.C., must 

necessarily be attached to any particular month. He thinks that 

as the orthodox Vedic student had to go to school for a number of 

years, the month from which he began his study was immaterial, 

and also uncertain, depending as it did upon various factors like 

local conditions, climate etc. 2 

53. Th. also refers to the Sutra passages dealt with by J. and 
dismisses J.’s inference by saying that he finds no suHicient reason 

, , , for supporting the view that the isolated rule of 

and also by 

Thibaui; some Grhya-Sutras preserved remembrances of a 

period, as remote as 4000 B.C. He is at one with W. in attaching 


1 W. has however indirectly admitted ihc truth of J.'s contention: “The 
seasons follow the equinoxes, and the si)lstices ; hence the rainy season, for 
example, began about a numlh earliei when Asvini (Arielis) was ^it equinox 
than when Krttikas (Pleiades) were there, and about two months earlier than 
when Mrgusiras (Orion) was there.” — //!., 1895, p. 361 

1 hat ditTcrcncc of one month in the occurrence of the same event indicates 
a lapse of approximately 2000 years on average is also admitted thus by W : 
“Paraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month 
^ravana, which would have been the first month of the rains in the second 
millennium before Christ, while Gobhila sets it, alternately, in the month 
Bhadrapada, which would have occupied the same position more than two 
thousand years earlier or when the Vernal equinox was at Orion.” 

2 7/1., 1895, p. 363 
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no importance to the month in which the study of the Vedas 
began. ^ 

54. After making a dose examination of several rules 

lui fully suport- Sixcxcd matters, B. concludes 

cd by Buhler. fhat they indicate that in ancient times, Prau^ 

thapada is the month in which summer solstice 
fell. B. states that both J. and T.** were struck by one set of 
such rules, viz. “those regarding the date of Upakarana, or 
opening of the annual term of study.” He further observes 
that “The Grhya l=G. S.] and Dharma Sutras [==D. S.l state 
not merely th'at the solemn opening of the annual term happens 
on the appearance of the herbs, i.c.. in the first days of the 
monsoon, when after the first heavy fall of the rains, the new 
vegetation springs up as if by magic. The monsoon bursts 
forth all over the Uttarapatha, and in a large portion of the 
Daksinapatha, exactly, or almost exactly, at the summer 
solstice. 

B. points out that though the appearance of the herbs 

should have fallen in a month corresponding to part of June, 

three different months are referred to by the sacred treatises, 
corresponding to June, July and August. He thinks that it was 
Srdvana which was mostly favoured for the Upakarana ceremony.'^ 

1 //!., 1895, p. 96 

In ihc opinion of I h., J. supposes ‘‘these two determinations [ vi/. Upii* 
kaiana in Sravana and Bhiidra ] had been made al the limes when the 
summer solstice, which marks the beginning ot the rainy season, coincided 
wiih the full moon in vSravana and Bhadrapada, icspectivcly, i.e. about 2000 
and 4(XX) B.C, J he latter determination would thus belong to the same 
period, when the summer solstice was observed to take place in Phalguna. 
But these conclusions, if not supported by ample collateral evidence, are 
altogether precarious.” Ibid., pp. 95, 96 

2 T. has not dealt with Upakarana. 

3 /,4, 1894, p. 241 

4 Biihler arranges the lime for beginning the study of the Veda according 
to ditTcrent sacred literatures as follows {I A., 1894, p. 241). 

(1) Asvalayana G.S. 3.5 On appearance of herb. Sravana 

full moon or Hasta-day, Sravana. 

(2) Vasistha D.S. 13.1 Sravana full moon. Prau 5 thapada 

full moon. 

(3) Paraskara G.S. 2.10 Sravana full moon or Hasta-day. 

(4) Sahkvhayana G.S. 4.5 On appearance of herb. Sravana 

day or Hasta day. 

(5) Yajhavalkya D.S. 1.142 On appearance of herb. Sravapa 

or Hasta-day. 
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A second date of the ceremony in the month of Bhadra 
is suggested by 5 Grhya and Dharma Sfitras, and also the 
Manu Sinrti, in addition to Sravana. ‘ The reason for citing this 
optional rule is, according to B., that optional rules in Vedit 
works not merely record ancient usages, which had become 
obsolete, but which the teachers did not like to omit, on account 
of their sanctity. 

55. So. the earliest date for the Upakarana ceremony may 
be fixed at not later than 4000 B.C.. concludes B. 

harlicst date for 

the Upakarana It should be borne in mind that the study 
IS 4000 B.c. Vedas was a very important event in 

the life of the Indo-Aryans, as it was a sacred duty of every 
citizen in the first of the Asranias, the Brahmacarja. it is 
not likely that there was no fixed time for initiating this 
important phase of life of the Indo-Aryans. A little reflec- 
tion will show that the contention that any month of a >ear 
was as good as another cannot be accepted. If the study of the 
Vedas, and with it the year, had been contnienced haphazardly in 
different months it would have put the citizens of the country 
to a great inconvenience. - 


(6) Manava G.S. Siavaiia da\ in llie laiiis. 

(7) Manava U.S. 4.y.s Snivai.ia hill moen— bhadi aisida 

lull moon. 

(8) KathakaG.S. Siavanadas in the rains. 

(D) Visnu Smrti J. I .Sravana lull moon — Bhadiapad.i 

lull moon. 

(Ill) Baudhayana Ci.S. 3.1.1 t Asadha lull moon. 

(11) Baudhayana D..S. 1.1.:.1(> | Si av ana lull moon. 

(12) BluradvajaG.S, 2.37 Un appeal ance ot hcib. Uuring 

Sra\ ana Baksa. sravana lull moon. 

(13) Apastamba D.S. 1.9.1 Siavana full moon. 

(14) lliran>akc,sa G.S. 2.18 Durmt; Sravana I’aksa .Siavana 

full moon. 

(15) VaikhanasaG.S. 2.12 Bright hall ol Asadha except 

4th, yth, and 14th. 

(16) Gobhila G.S. 3.3 btavana full moon or Hasta-day. 

(17) Khadira G.S. 3.2 Pi austhapada (Bhadra) full moon. 

(18) Gautama O.S. XVI. 5 J^iavana day in the rains. 

1 /.I, 1894, pp. 241, 242. The Upakarana in Asadha must be a change 

over at a later date and is not discussed here. 

2 Cf K-cith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and U panishads, 2, p. 137 
Keith rejects B.’s conclusions without assigning any reason. 
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56. 

i rog Song (Rv. 


It is now apparent that the dilTcrent dates indicated by 
the Sutras' for beginning the. study of the Vedas 
103)' read should not be taken as belonging to the same 
Naksatra epoch. As has been stated above, for 


VH. 

with the Sutras 
<^i Up.'ikarana, 

poims t<' the ear- ca6h 2000 years, the Vtirsa season recedes by one 

liest date ol Up.i- , - . i t-,i - i , - 

kaiana. month tn the order Bhadrapada, Sravana, A§adha 


and so on. 

In the last section, it was pointed out that the I'rog Soitg 
of the Rv. (Vll. 103) referred to the Varsii year in some 
remote age, of which no time could be fixed.” Considered with 
what is staled here about the Upakarana ceremony in Varsa. 
the Vedic hymn must have been one of the subjects of reminis- 
cences of the Sutrakaras in their delineation of Upakarana. 
As .sravauna Purnima was considered to be the most auspicious 
by many Sutrakaras for commencing the Vedic .study, the 
alternative date in Prausthapada must be considered to have 
been earlier, and placed in the Rgvcdic times. 


1 1 he Grhya-Sutras were composed as formal treatises at a comparatively 
late Vedic period, but they report practices and prayers of great antiquity,— 
Bloomfield, the Atharvaveda and the Copatha-liruhmana, Grundiss Series, 
p. 5, Oldenberg, SBE., pp. xvii If, 

2 See para 49. 
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British Relations with Sind during the first Afghan 
Crisis, *1838-1841— A study in Imperial 
Foreign Policy 

British fear of a Russian invasion of India in conjunction 
with one of the North-western states was probably the single 
most important determinant of policy towards tliat region in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Tlic area was hardly ever 
free of turmoil and with the settlement of the Sikh-Sind crisis, 
the Afghan-Sikh difficulties came to the fore. Ranjit Singh had 
seized Peshawar in 1835 at the time of Shah Shuja’s last attempt 
to regain his throne, and Afghan policy ever since had been 
directed towards its recovery. In early 1837 the Governor- 
General was “satisfied that there is yet no adecjuate motive 
for the interposition of the British power in the contests of 
the Sikhs and the Afghans,” and he did not anticipate 
any further result from Alexander Burnes’ mission to Kabul 
than “the collection of accurate information, the extension of 
commercial intercourse and the conciliation of friendly senti- 
ments.”^ But in August Colonel Claude Wade, the British 
Agent at Ludhiana, wrote to Sir William Macnaghten, the 

Note : The following footnote abbreviations are used throughout the 
article. lOR for Indian Office Records ; PGR for Punjab Government 
Records ; SC for Correspondence Relative to Sinde, 1838-1843, Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty (London : 
T. R. Harrison, 1863). 

1 \OR, Indian Secret Letters, No. 3, April 10, 1837, Enel. 58, 
Macnaghten to Me Neil, April 10,1 837, 
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Govcrnor-Gcncrars Secretary, that the Afghans were contetnplat> 
ing joining in alliance with Persia in order to achieve their aims 
against the Sikhs. This intelligence put a new complexion on 
things, and Wade suggested that the British should offer to 
mediate between Dost Mohamed and Ranjit Singh and if Dost 
refused to co-operate the British should work in conjunction with 
the Sikhs and Sindians against the Afghans.* Lord Auckland 
himself felt that events had changed the nature of Burnes' 
journey from a purely commercial and good-will venture into a 
political and diplomatic mission to counteract the designs of 
Russia and Persia.* 

Burnes arrived in Kabul on September 20, 1837, and was 
received by Dost Mohamed “with most gratifying demonstra- 
tions of respect and civility.”* But he soon repotted to Auckland 
that the Afghan ruler showed a marked predilection for the 
Russians and Persians.* Actually Dost Mohamed had frequently 
indicated his preference for a British to a Russian connection,® 
but lack of support in regard to Peshawar made him look else- 
where for aid. 

The danger to India was no doubt greatly exaggerated but 
the combination of the Russophobe Palmerston in the foreign 
office and the activities of the Russian agents, Simonitch in Persia 
and Vickovitch in Kabul, caused Auckland, although he had 
started his Governor-Generalship as a conhrmed opponent of 
territorial aggrandizement, seriously to consider active intervention 
in the affairs of Afghanistan. The Persian invasion of Western 
Afghanistan to besiege Herat settled the issue in Auckland’s 
mind and he decided to replace Dost Mohamed with a ruler 
more friendly to British designs in Central Asia. The candidate 
was none other than the oft defeated but ever hopeful ex- 

^ Ibid., No. 15. Oct, 9, 1837, Enel. 9, Wade to Macnaghten, Aug. 
25. 1837. 

3 Ibid,, End. i. Minute by the Governor-Genera!, Sept. 7, 1837. 

4 Ibid,, No. 4. Feb. 21, .1838. 

5 Ibid., No. 18, Aug. 13, 1838. 

6 PGR, 108/68, Burnes to Macnaghten. December 30, 1837. 
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monarch, Shah Shuja ui Mulk, whose aspirations the British had 
previously many time; spurned. Auckland wrote: 

As to the justice of the course about to be pursued there 
cannot ^xist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our 
safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan 
in the recovery of his throne. The welfare of our 
possessions in the East requires that we should in the • 
present crisis of affairs have a decidedly friendly 
power on our frontier and that we should have an 
ally*who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity in place of a Chief seeking 
to identify himself with those whose schemes of 
aggrandizement and conquest are not to be 
disguised." 

Once mbre unrest on the borders of the empire was motiva- 
ting direct intervention in countries which the British liad no 
interest in acquiring. 

The Secret Committee approved of Auckland’s action but 
they assumed that : 

You have not only had certain proofs that those chieftains 
were irretrievably committed to a policy hostile to 
British interests— -but also that you had the full per- 
suasion that the restoration of Shah Shuja would be 
acceptable to the great body of Afghans, and more- 
over that he might be maintained upon the throne 
more by his own influence and the justice of his sway 
than by the continued manifest interference of the 
British government.® 

This assumption was a faulty one. The failure of Shah 
Shuja’s previous attempts to regain his throne paid ample 
testimony to his unpopularity with the Afghan chiefs and their 
subjects. Former Governors-General had been aware of this and 
Bentinck, when Shuja had applied to him for support in his 

7 lOR, Indian Secret Letters, No. ib, Aug. 13. 1838, 

8 lOR, Board’s Secret Drafts, Dec. 4, 1838. 
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1834 invasion of Afghanistan, had written: “This Government 
though it did not iecl justified in prohibiting the movement of 
Shah Shooja, had invariably refused to afford him the assistance 
which he had repeatedly solicited, in aid of ‘his undertaking.'*” 
Later, in 1836, the ex-king was threatened with expulsion 
from Ludhiana if he ever again attempted to replace Dost 
Mahomed.^® 

But Auckland determined to persevere. To achieve the 
replacement of Dost Mahomed with Shah Shuja it was necessary 
to gain the cooperation of Ranjit Singh and to acquire the right 
of transit through Sind as well as certain other concessions from 
the Amirs. It was decided that in order to defray some of the 
expenses of the expedition and to assure a reward to Ranjit Singh 
for his co-operation the fiction of a tribute payable to Shah Shuja 
as suzerain of the Amirs of Sind would be revived and a treaty 
to this effect was signed by the British, Shah Shuja and Ranjit 
Singh without the Amirs even being a party to it. 

The Tripartite Treaty of June, 1838, set up the machinery 
for the invasion of Afghanistan. The sixteenth article provided 
that Shah Shuja would relinquish all claims on the Amirs of 
Sind for a sum to be determined by the British, and it was 
anticipated that the amount would be in excess of 20 lakhs**. 

The Ameers must be made sensible that if they should 
now deprive themselves of the advantage of his 
Lordship’s mediation... the British Government will 
be precluded from offering opposition to any measures 
for the assertion of those claims which the Shah may 
eventually determine to adopt.*® 

The Resident was to inform the Amirs that Bombay troops 
might have to occupy Shikarpur in the present emergency and 


9 lOR, Indian Secret Letters^ March 5, 1835, 

10 Ibid,^ Nov. 28, 1836. 

11 C, U, Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and 
Sanads (Calcutta: Govt, of India, 1931), V. 1, Punjab, No. 6. 

12 lOR, Indian Secret Letters^ No. x8, Aug. 13, 1838. 
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that the article o£ the treaty of 1^32 which prohibited the 
passage of military stwes up the Indus would' of necessity have 
to be suspended.*® 

* Auckland now clearly needed a pretext for exacting a new 
treaty from the Amirs which so thoroughly reversed the 
provisions of previous agreements. Fortunately for him, on 
August 13, 1838, Colonel Henry Pottinger, the British Resident 
in Hyderabad, wrote to Macnaghten that the principal Amirs of 
Hyderabad had written a letter to the Shah of Persia. Pottinger, 
himself, did net attach much importance to this as all the Amirs 
except Sobdar (who was a Sunni and had not joined in the 
writing of the letter) were Shias and hence the Shah was their 
ecclesiastical superior.** Auckland immediately seized upon 
this correspondence. He wrote: 

The •Ameers of Sinde, though all professing friendship 
have some of them been corresponding in terms of 
submission... with the Persians, and would thereby 
justify any course which we may think it expedient 
to adopt towards them.*®. ..The Ameers spoke fairly 
but acted foully.*® 

Pottinger was ordered to take the strongest action against 
Nur Mahomed “for his duplicity in making at the same moment 
profession of submission to Persia and of close alliance with the 
British Government**.” If only Sobdar was loyal it should be 
investigated whether he should not be put at the head of the 
government in Sind. “Those who are not our friends on the 
day of trial will be considered our enemies,” The Governor- 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., Sept. 24, 1838, KncI, 83, Pottinger to Macnaghten, 

August 13, 1838. 

15 Auckland to Lushington, Sept, 17. 1838, Papers, No. 
37 ^ 94 - 

16 Auckland to Hobhouse, May 2, *^ 39 * Auckland Papers^ No. 

37695- 

17 lOR, Indian Secret Letters, Sept. 24, 1838, End. No. 84, 
Macnaghten to Pottinger, Sept. 6, 1838. 
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General wrote, "and unhappily it is amongst those that Nur 
Mahommed has apparently chosen to rank himself. Ac this 
juncture the Persians besieging Herat withdrew their forces 
leaving Auckland a perfect opportunity to extsicacc himself froiTk 
what had the makings of a most embarrassing situation. But 
urged on by the ambitious Macnaghten, he persisted in his 
course. 

It was decided that the Indus Valley and the Bolan Pass 
would be the main path into Afghanistan rather than the more 
desirable Khybcr Puss which Kanjit Singh controlled and the 
transit through wind) he discouraged. Thus when the Amirs 
refused Shuja’s demand for passage through their territories the 
Governot -General wrote : 

The treachery of the Ameers is fully established by a 
variety of concurrent circumstances, of their having 
written a slavish' arceza to the Shah of Persia. 

by the treatment openly shown to the self- 

styled Persian Prince at Hyderabad and their insult- 
ing letter to Shah Shoojaool Moolk coupled with 

the distinct announcement regarding opposition 

to the Shah.‘* 

As it turned out, none of these accusations could be 

substantiated. Nevertheless, Auckland determined to station a 
subsidiary force in Sind*" and if necessary not only to elevate 
Sobdar to the chieftainship but to guarantee each Amir in his 
separate possessions in return for his paying a share of the 

subsidy the Governor-General intended to charge for the main- 
tenance of the British troops in Sind. "By separating the 

territorial interest of each chief, a separation of their interests 
will probably follow, making it easier to collect the subsidy. ”*>- 

1 8 Ibid. 

19 Ibid,, No. 31, Dec. 31, i6’38. Enel. 3, Macnaghten to Pottinger 
(no date). 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid., End. 5, Macnaghten to Pottinger. Nov. 19, 1838. 
Auckland also mentioned that the British might End it useful to support 
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Pottingcr had not progressed very £ar in his negotiations 
when the Amirs ptpduced releases from ail tribute payments 
which Shah Shuja had signed in 1835 in return for aid the 
Amirs had rendered him in his abortive invasion of Afghanistan. 
Shuja had agreed to “bestow Sind and Shikarpur and their 
dependencies on you and your heirs and successors in the 
same manner that you now hold them. They shall be your 
territories and property.”** The documents were obviously 
genuine but when Pottinger duly reported this fact to Auckland, 
Macnaghten replied : 

The Governor-General refrains for the present from 
recording any opinion relative to the releases which 
His Majesty Shah Sooja is stated to have executed. 
Admitting the documents produced to be genuine, 
and that they imply a relinquishment of all claim 
to tribute, still they would hardly appear to be 
applicable to the present circumstances, and it is not 
conceivable, that His Majesty should have foregone 
so valuable a claim, without some equivalent, or that 
some counterpart agreement should not have been 
taken, the non-fulfillment of the terms of which 
may liave rendered null and void His Majesty’s 
Engagements.*- 

With such fatuous reasoning the Governor-General dismissed 
the Amirs’ claims. 

Auckland now summarized the British objects in Sind as 
being “the relief of the navigation of the Indus from all toll, 
the maintenance of a local British Force, and the separate 
independence of each chief.”** While Pottinger gained the 

the pretensions of a Kalhora descendant at Beckanir who had made over- 
tures to the British. lOR, Indian Secret Letters, No. 3*1 3 *» 

1838, Enel. 3, Macnaghten to Pottinger (no date). 

22 Aitchison, op. cit„ v. VIII, pp. 295-296, 

23 lOR, Indian Secret Letters, No. 31, Dec. 31, 1838, End. No. 
5, Macnaghten to Pottingcr, Nov. 19. 1838. 

24 Ibid., End. No 7, Macnaghten to Pottinger, Dec. 13, 1838, 
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teluctanc consent of Nut Mahomed for the passage of British 
troops through Sind* and deputed Lieutenant, W. J. Eastwick to 
conduct the negotiations on his behalf in Hyderabad, he 
instructed Eastwick to excuse Sobdar from the payment of an^ 
subsidy due to his friendly behavior. If the Amirs should ask 
what was to prevent the British from demanding even more, 
»ncc they had submitted to the present terms, Eastwick was to 
reply that it was 

the strong instance of our good faith and the wish to 
preserve our amicable relations as exenTplified by the 

treaty you convey to them We render them our 

renewed friendship and protection on such moderate 
terms, and accompanied by so many advantages, 
that their refusal of the former will show to the 
world their resolution not to meet us half-way, and 
to oblige us to take by force, what we ask as friends 
and protectors.** 

The abolition of the Indus toll, Pottinger pointed out, would 
cost the Amirs only about two or three thousand rupees and 
would be more than repaid by the thousands of merchants who 
would then Hock to Sind to sell their goods. As to the 
bringing of troops into the country : 

they have only themselves to thank for rendering the 
arrangement imperative. Had they all acted with 
the good faith and fidelity we have observed towards 
them, no such measure could have been thought 
necessary.** 

Not only had the Amirs refused to aid Shuja but they had 
talked of calling in the Persians, the enemies of the British, to 
aid them. Eastwick was to take the earliest opportunity of 
intimating to ail the Amirs “chat the smallest act of hostility 
will plunge matters beyond the chance of recall.”*' 

25 Ibid., March 13, 1S39. Enel. Pottinger to Eastwick. Jan. 13, 
1839. 

26 Ibid, 


27 Ibid. 
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Eastwick accompanied by Captain Outram and Lieutenant 
Leckic arrived in H]^derabad in January, 1839., rtc carried 
with him a draft of the proposed new treaty of twenty-three 
ariicles. The depujation soon had an audience with the Amirs. 
Nur Mahomed, tlic principal Amir, produced a box from which 
he took, one by one, all tlie past treaties with the British. He. 
then asketl : 

What is to become of all these? Since the day that Sind 
has been connected with the English there has always 
beci\ something new; your government is never 
satisfied; we are anxious for youjr friendsliip but wc 
cannot be continually persecuted. We have given 
a road to your troops through our territories and now 
you wisli to remain. This the Beloochecs will never 
ifuder. But still we might arrange this matter, were 
we certain that we should not be harassed with other 
demands. 

He asked about the subsidy to Shiija which matter had lain 
in abeyance for more than four months. “Is this a proof ol 
friendship?*’ he wanted to know. “We have failed in nothing; 
we have furnished camels, boats, grains; we have distressed 
ourselves to supply your wants. 

Among the provisions of the proposed treaty the Amirs 
particularly objected to Article i 3 which would allow the British 
to use Karaclii when weather conditions made the entrance of the 
mouths of the Indus impossible, to the independence granted to 
each chief and to the exemption from the subsidy, granted to 
Mir Sobdar (who after all had been the most vociferous foe of 
the British in the past and had not been implicated in the letter 
to the Shah* of Persia only because he was a Sunni). As to the 
subsidy itself, Nur Mahomed’s opposition was vociferous. 
He said : 

Wc ought never to have granted a road through our 

28 SC, No, 130, Eastwick to Pottingcr, Jan. 26, 1839. 

29 I hid, 

IHQ., DECEMBER I960 2 
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territories; that was my act alorTc, all the Beloochees 
predicted what would happen; this is the consequence 
of friendship/*^ 

Lcckic replied : 

This IS the consequence of a want of friendship you have 
only to thank yourselves... As to the benefits resulting 
from the introduction of a British force into Sindc, 
ihey were clear and palpable; employment would be 
given to thousands, a vast influx of capital would 
encourage commerce and manufactures, this would 
eventuaJly find its way into the treasuries of their 
Highnesses. The Indus, now so barren, would teem 
with vessels, jungle would yield to the plough, ami 
prosperity succeed to decay and depopulation.*^ 

Nur Mahomed did not see how all this concerned the Amirs: 

Our Hunting preserves Will be destroyed, our cmjoymcnts 
curtailed; you tell us that money will find its way 
into our treasury, it docs not appear so, our contractors 
write to us, that they are bankrupt, they have no 
means of fulfilling their contracts; boats, camels, 
arc all absorbed by the English troops, trade is at a 
stand; pestilence has fallen on the land.^-^ 

So saying the Amirs prepared to resist the British. Sher 
Mahomed marched into the capital with a body of troops from 
Mirpur and Baluchis flocked in from far and wide to defend 
Hyderabad. But the sight of the Bombay and Bengal divisions 
converging on the city sapped the Amirs’ will to resist and they 
gave in, cheating the army, as Sir John Keane put it, ^*ot a 
pretty piece of practice.” 

The Mirs had meanwhile been deprived of Karachi which the 
British had long wished to obtain. Admiral F. L. Maitland, 
while transporting the Bombay reserve force under Brigadier T. 
Valiant, claimed he was fired on by the Fort of Manora. He 
promptly bombarded it and captured the town. Sometime later 


30 Ibiil, 


31 Ibid. 


32 Ibid, 
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Pottinger, who could hardly be called a partisan ot the Amirs, 
wrote the following ref)orts in which he did not hesitate to avow 
his conviction that the whole procedure could have been advaii' 
tageously avoided. He stated that the only shot fired as the 
Admiral approached was the salute it was customary to lire when 
a square rigged vessel came into sight or approached the place : 

This I had myself witnessed when I came to the port in 
1809 with the mission under Mr. Smith, and I 
like\yisc know it was done when His Majesty’s 
Frigate Challenger anchored off it in 1830.®* 

It was also the custom at the lighthouse at Bombay. The 
Amirs in an interview with Pottinger declared that there had 
been no sliot in the cannon at the time it was fired and Pottinger 
in subsequent investigations, determined that there was not a 
single ball in the fort that would fit any of the guns and that the 
whole supply of gunpowder amounted to six pounds which was 
kept in an earthen pot. The entire garrison consisting of 
sixteen men, many of whom were armed only with a sword, were 
standing outside the fort admiring the “Wellesley” when the 
firing began. The Governor of Karachi informed Pottinger that 
rather than resist the landing he had orders from the Amirs to 
cooperate with the British in every way.®^ 

Pottinger objected to the seizure of Karachi. He felt that 
the British should be allowed free access to the port but that it 
should be returned to the Amirs. He also thought that the 
Governor-General should obtain a release for Shikarpur from Shuja 
to show the Amirs “that we do not lose sight of their interests.”®® 
As for the Mirs, they continued to make certain demands: 
that the British relinquish Karachi and that the contonments in 

33 lOR, Indian Secret Letters, No, 32, Sept. 19, '1839. End. 4. 
Pottinger to Madtlock, July 6, 1839. For a highly inaccurate description 
of the capture of Karachi by a participant see M. B. Neill. Recollections 
of Four Years Service in the East with His Ma-jesly’s Fortieth Regiment 
(London: Richard Bentley, 1845). 

34 Ibid. 


35 Ibid. 
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the Karaehi anti Hyderabad arca!> be some distance from the 
town, that the nniiibcr of British troops be cjuartcred in Sind 
be defined and that the 3,000 Sindian troops provided for in the 
draft treaty should never be forced to go beyond the Sind fron- 
tier; that the British should not interfere in internal disputes ; 
that the towns involved in the treaty be specifically named and 
that the Hyderabad rupee would be the medium of exchange in 
all tribute and subsidy payments rather than the Company rupee, 
which was more valuable.'*** PuUinger himself urged the use of 
the Hyderabad rupee as ilic use of the Com|->any rupee would 
press too hard on the Amirs* (inaucial resources, which he had 
overestimated/'*^ But the Governor-General rejected Pottingcr’s 
suggestions. He consitltred that the Amirs were not being 
assessed very heavily, as the British were bearing most of the 
expenses. Regarding Karachi 

The Goveinor-Gcncral will not call into question the 
correctness of the reports from the Naval Comman- 
der in Chief from which it ap[>ears no attention was 
payed to his pacific overtures before he felt himself 
compelled to resort to force, nor will his Lordship 
admit the denial by the Ameers or their subjects ol 
a hostile spirit having swayed their conduct at 
Karachee or elsewhere. The conduct evinced to the 
British mission at Llydtrahad, the preparations for 
resistance at the Ca[)ital, the intrigues in which they 
were engaged with oiu enemies and their procras- 
tination in submitting to the terms of our treaty are 
all convincing [^roots of the faithless and unfriendly 
spirit of the Ameers and ought not to now be an 
argument for further concession. 


36 IbiiL, Nc. 32, Sept. 19, 1^39, Enel. 6. Pottingcr to Maddock, 
)iily 30, 1839. 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid.. Enel,, Maddock to Pottinger, Sept. 2, 1839. 
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The Amirs of Hyderabad were meanwhile mulcted. ot twenty 
laklis of rupees for th< payment of Shah Shuja, ten of which 
were paid at the time of the acceptance ot the draft treaty. 

Auckland refused to accede to most of the Amirs* ilcmands 
concerning the treaty. He declined to be more specific in 
regard to places involved in the treaty as each Amir was now to 
be treated as a separate entity and as he had no intimate know- 
ledge of the possessions of each. The stipulation concerning 
the Sind troops, he stated, was included mainly as a symbol of 
Sind*s subordinate position, and the Governor-General would not 
limit the Amirs’ obligation by permitting these troops to serve- 
only in Sind. The cpiestion ot Shikarpur was to he turned over 
to bhuja and the Governor-Gencrars envoy to the Afghan 
Pretender, William Macnaghten."^** 

The final form of the treaty as sent from Calcutta by 
Auckland consisted ot 14 articles and was more stringent than 
Pottinger’s draft of 23 articles. It provided for a British force 
to be stationed in Sind, at Tatta or such other place westward of 
the river Indus ns the Governor-General miglit select. The 
strength of this force would also be determined by the Governor- 
General but would nut exceed 5,000 men. Mirs Nur Mahomed 
Khan, Nasir Mahomed Khan and Mir Mahomed Khan were to 
pay one lakh of company rupees annually, making a total of 
three lakhs per annum for support ot the British force. Mir 
Sobdar was exempt from any payment. The British Government 
took upon itself the protection of the territories possessed by the 
Amirs of Hyderabad, and the four Amirs were guaranteed in 
their respective holdings, but as separate entities. The 
British agent would mediate in any conflict between the 
various Amirs and if necessary aid the aggrieved party. The 
Amirs could not enter into negotiation with any foreign chief 
or state without the knowledge and sanction of the British 


39 Ibid,, No. 18, Aug. 13, 1838. 

40 Ibid., No. 4, March 13, 1839 and No. 32, Sept. 19, 1839. 
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Govcrucncut, They would supply, when recjuircd, 3,000 men 
both Coot and horse, to work in “subordinate co-opcracion** with 
the British for purposes of defense and tlie British would pay 
these troops when they were serving beyond the Sind tronrier. 
The Bakroo or Timooree rupee current in Sind was declared to 
be of equal value with the Company rupee, and the British could 
Jet up a mint in Sind for its coining but would have to pay the 
Amirs seignorage alter the conclusion of the Afghan War. No 
toll was to l)c levied on ships passing up and down the Indus 
within the territories of tlic Amirs of Sind but any goods landed 
were subject to the usual duties of the country; of course goods 
to be sold in a British cantonment would be exempt from such 
duties/* The treaty was ratified by the Governor-General in 
March, 1839, and Karachi was provided for in an agreement 
drawn up at the lime of its capture between Rear Admiral Fre- 
derick Lewis Maitland and Brigadier T. Valient on the part of 
the British and Hassal Ben Butcha, the commandant of »Manora 
Fort, and Khyer Mahomed, the Governor of Karachi, on behalf 
of Nur Mahomed. The First article was the most significant; it 
said simple “that the full possession of the fort and town of 
Kurrachce shall be this day given up by the aforesaid Governor 
to the British forces/’ The occupation was originally intended 
to be temporary and the civil government was to be continued 
“by the authorities of the placc”^^ but Amirs of Sind were 
destined never to recover Karachi. 

While the negotiations were being conducted by Eastwick 
in Flyderabad, Lieutenant Colonel. Sir Alexander Burnes, newly 
returned from Kabul, was deputed to Kbairpur to negotiate a 
treaty with Mir Rustam Khan, as British policy had again 
reverted to encouraging the independence of Kbairpur from 
Hyderabad. He was warmly welcomed by the old chief, who, 
when informed of the approach of Sir Henry Fane, declared 


41 Aitchison, op, cit„ v. VllI, pp. 335*33S. 

42 Ibid., pp. 33^-33V 
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his great satisfactidti and said he himseU would go to 
Rohri : ^ • , 

that he might show every mark of respect to a 

person.of his Excellency's high rank, and contribute, 
as far as he could, to the comfort of his voyage and 
passage through Sinde/® 

Biirnes asked Rustam to allow the British to occupy the 
prime defensive position of Bukkur and the Mir replied: 

that in giving up Bukkur to the Britisli, he had 

to encounter great disgrace; that his tribe and family 
were alike opposed to it; but that he was an old man, 
with but a few years to live, and it was to save his 
children and his tribe from ruin that he had years 
ago resolved on allying himself to us; that other 
’invaders of India might be resisted, but if one of our 
armies were swept away, we could send another, and 
that such power induced him alike to fear and rely 
upon us chat he was henceforward the submissive 
and obedient servant of the British.^* 

The Treaty drawn up between Burnes and Rustam on 
December 24, 1838, provided for perpetual friendship between 
Mir Rustam, his heirs and successors and the British Govern- 
ment. The British for their part engaged to protect the 
principality and territory of Khairpur. While Mir Rustam and 
his heirs acknowledged the supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment and bound themselves to work in subordinate cooperation 
with it and to have no connection with any other chief or state, 
the Amir was to commit no aggression and the British Govern- 
ment would arbitrate any dispute which arose. He would 
furnish troops according to his means and render all possible 
aid and assistance to tbs British during the course of the war 
and would approve of all defensive preparations which the 

43 SC No, 108, Burnes to Secretary with the Governor-General, 
Dec. 28, 1838, 

44 Ibid. 
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British nuL'Iic dccni iicct:ssary. A British Resident and an 
appropriate f^sc()rr •were to he stationed in Khairpur/’** A 
separate article provuled that the British could occuj)y the island 
ol Biikluir in time oi war.'^^ Rustam was jilso excused from 
paying anythinj^ in support of the Company troops but the 
Ih'itish mteiulcd to force Rustam’s brother Mir Murbaruk Khan 
,to pay a subsidy, as he had been the chief opponent of tlie 
Briti'ii in Kliairpur. Rustam* however, insisted that Murbaruk 
receive the same treatnuiu as himself and an agreement was 
drawn u[^ to this effev.t not only with Murbaruk but with Mirs 
Mahomed Khan and Maliomcd All Khan/^ Auckland as a 
eonsecjuence determincil linr iMurbaruk would have to pay the 
seven lakhs which w'as t!ie Khairpur share of the sum payable 
to Shah Shuja — or at least as much ol it as his resources would 
aliow/^ 

The treaty structure was completed in July^ when an 

agreement was signcil with Slier Mahomed of Mirpur after the 
settlcmenr ol the long standing land dispute between the Mirpur 
and Hyderaliad lamihcs. The treaty was similar to the one 
drawn up with Rustam Khan and provided for the freedom of 
navigation in the Mirpur section of the Indus. wShcr Mahomed 
had hojied to avoid the payment of a subsidy but the British 
made Rs. 50,000 annually the price for guaranteeing him in 
bis possessions/* The diplomatic machinations found to be 
necessary clue to the Afghan War were now concluded. The 
Amirs of Hyderabad were still independent but their activities 
and jurisdiction over tlicir own affairs had been greatly 
circumscribed while Khairpur was essentially a British protec- 
torate. Auckland wrote to the Secret Committee: 

To ourselves it is so desircable to have the militaty control 

expedient 

Aitclust>n, op.cit,, v, Vlll, [’p. 
i](> Ibui. 

^7 Ihtd., pp. 331-332, 

lOR, bulian SeciCt Letters^ N»>. 4 . March 13, 1^39. 

49 Aitchisuii, op, ctt,y V. VIU, pp. 33^>'3 3^>, 
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to introduce our troops into Sit\de, even •were the 
whole cost to be payed from our treasuries....! may 
be permitted to offer my congratulations to your 
Honorable Committee, upon this timely settlement 
of our relations with Sinde, by which our Political 
and Mditary ascendancy in that province is now 
firmly declared and confirmed. The main provisions 
of the... engagements are that the Confederacy of the 
Ameers is virtually dissolved, each Chief being upheld 
in his own possessions and bound to refer his 
differences with the other chiefs to our arbitration— 
that Sinde is placed formally under British protection 
and brought within the circle of our Indian relations — 
that a British horce is to be fixed in Lower Sinde at 
Tatta or .sucli other .point as the British may 
determine...®® 

Hobh&use, who was about to leave office as Chairman of the 
Board of Control, minuted in the margin: “My successor will 
of course take immediate notice of this unfortunate arrange”®^ 
and the Secret Committee felt that 

...the virtual establishment of British authority throughout 
Sinde may have been justified by the conduct of the 
Ameers and by the paramount necessity of securing 
the line of the Indus for purposes of defence as of 
commerical enterprise. But it is not to be denied 
that by reducing the Ameers of Sinde to the condi- 
tion of Tributary and Protected Princes of Hindoostan 
you have in fact extended the limits of the Indian 
Empire and may give countenance to the charge of 
having departed from the resolution proclaimed in 
your declaration of 1st October, not to attempt any 
territorial aggrandizement.*® 

50 lOR, Indian Secret Letters, No. 4, M.irch 13, ifi 39 ' 

51 Ibid., Marginal notation. 

52 lOR, Board’s Secret Drafts, No. 4, July 8, 1839. 
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As Co the CQurse o( events in Afghanistan it soon became 
painfully o(>vious that Sliah Shuja, deijjitc his relatively easy 
success, was entirely dependent on the support of British bayonets 
to maintain his position. The very fact that his return to the 
Afghan throne was achieved with foreign help had served to 
alienate virtually the whofe population and the departure of 
British forces would no doubt have resulted in Shah Shuja’s 
immediate overthrow. The soldiers’ presence being a ruinous 
drain on the cxche{|ucr, a disastrous compromise was finally 
adopted. It was decided to leave the troops quartered in 
Afghanistan but to drastically curtail the subsidies paid to the 
Afghan chiefs. Widespread rebellion was the result and the 
passes were closed by the aroused tribes. 

The <lctails of the ensuing debacle arc too vyell known to 
bear further repetition. Suffic/e to say that of the 16,000 men 
who attempted to extricate themselves from Kabul, only one 
survived, and that during the crisis both William Macnaghten, 
the initiator of the Afghan strategy, and Alexander Burnes, 
whose opinions had so greatly influenced the determination of 
policy towards Sind, were killed. 


Robert A. Huttenback 



The' Battle of Sitabaldi 

26th and 27th November, 1817 

» 

Raghuji Bhonsla died on the 22nd Match 1816. The 
British President at the court of Nagpur, Mr. Richard Jenkins 
had written to the Resident of Hyderabad “His Highness the ^ 
Raja Raghooji Bhonsla died yesterday evening”.^ Raghuji was 
succeeded by his son Parsoji Bhonsla. Parsoji was incapacitated 
for government ,and so intrigues were manoevered and plots 
were hatched. Parsoji was “so weak in hcali^i as to be incapable 
of any bodily exertion, he was blind, and lame from a paralysis 
of lower extremities, in intellect he was more than an imbecile, his 
eccentricities, in many instances amounted to actual derange- 
ment.”® As the Chief was not able to administer the country 
a Regency was formed under Mudhoji Bhonsla, better known as 
Appa Sahib, Parsoji’s cousin. Appa Sahib’s position was 
insecure, *and to fortify himself against his enemies he negotiated 
a treaty with the British government in May 27, 1816. In this he 
agreed to subsidize a British force, costing Rupees 7,50,000 a 
year, and to maintain a force of not less than 3,000 cavalry and 
2,000 infantry, with the necessary equipment of guns and war- 
like stores.”* Appa Sahib owed much to the British government 
for his elevation to the musnad of Nagpur, Parsoji had delegated 
all his powers to Appa Sahib, but he was “soon supplanted and 
murdered by the well-known Mudhoji, otherwise Appa Sahib.”* 
The Resident Mr. Jenkins also doubted the circumstances of the 
death of Parsoji and reported to the Governor-General, Earl of 
Moira, “but his death was rather unexpected.”® 

1 Letter from Jenkins to the Resident of Hyderabad, dated 23rd 
March t8r6. 

2 Ramsay’s Report 1845, p, 16. 

3 C. y. Aitchison: Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, .Vol. 1 , 

p. 384- 

4 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Central Provinces, p. 18. 

5 Letter from Jenkins to the Governor-General, dated ist February, 
1817. 
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Appa Sahib however made common cause with the Pcshwa» 
who was*thcn instigating all the Maratha .Chiefs to unite against 
the English. He entered into correspondence with the Peshwa 
and other Marathti Chiefs in contravention (jf the terms of the 
subsidiary alliance. The Governor-General Earl of Moira repri- 
manded Appa Sahib for breach of the terms of the treaty, because 
^ of carrying on correspondence with the other Maratha Chiefs and 
thus he had “distinctly violated one of the most essential stipula- 
tions of the treaty by carrying on a clandestine intercourse with 
a foreign power. Appa Sahib terminated the .services of those 
ministers, who were instrumental in forging the subsidiary alli- 
ance with the British government, i.e., Nagu Pandit and Narayan 
Pundit and enured “into an active corres[)ondence with Bajce 
How at a period when that prince was occupied in plans known 
to be hostile to our interests The Governor-Gen'eral warned 
the Raja of Nagpur for the* policy which he was pursuing, 
“Your highness cannot have failed to mark the consequence 
of an op[)ositc line of conduct on the. part of the Peshwa’* and 
the hazard to which the prince “exposed himself by yielding 
to the advice of mischievous counsellors.”® Appa Sahib was 
[)crsuadcd to recall his envoys from Poona, Indore, Gwalior and 
other states and had to agree to the British occupation of the 
fort of Hoshangabad. Howe\'er, Appa Sahib was in constant 
communication with the Peshwa, and when the information 
reached him that the Chief had attacked the British troops, he 
decided to make common cause with him, and began to strengthen 
his forces. On the zqth of November 1817 the Raja received a 
Khelut (dress of honour) from the Peshwa, and invited the 
Resident to witness the ceremony of his investiture in it the next 


0 Letter from the Govcrnor-Cjencral to Appa Sahib, dated i6th 
August 1817. 

7 Sir John Malcolm, Political History of India, Voh I, p. 503 

8 Letter from the Governor-General to Appa Sahib, dated 16th 
August 1817 
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day when he also • desired to assume the titles of Sena Sahib 
Soobah on receiving, the Jurcc Putka or •golden pennon, the 
ensign of the title.* The Resident dcchned to witness the 
cieremony and objected to the Raja’s acceptance of a dress of 
honour from a ruler who was at open war with tlic British 
government. Communications between the Raja and the 
Resident continued upto the 26th November without any fruity 
ful results, whilst the Raja “omitted no profession calculated to 
lull the British Resident into a false security as to his real 
views.'’* Perceiving the hostile attitude of the Raja’s force the 
Resident took some precautionary measures. , He arranged that 
one brigade of the division commanded by Colonal Adams 
should be left south of Nerbudda, and that a column should be 
held in readiness to inarch on Nagpur. Appa Sahib took up the 
position thscatening the Residency on the 251!! November. The 
Resident at half past two on the -abth November called for troops 
which were stationed near Telingkeri under Colonel Hojicton 
Scott, and ordeted him to occupy the hills of Sitabaldi. He also 
sent couriers to call in the second division of the Deccan Army 
which was under General Doveton. Thus the troops when 
ordered from cantonments “occupied a position on two hills, 
at the foot of which the Residency lics,”^® 

On the 26th November the troops . stationed at Nag[)ur 
consisted of a brigade of two battalions of Madras Native In- 
fantry, the I St Battalion, aoth Regiment, and 1st Battalion, 24th 
Regiment both reduced to a great extent by ill-health, the Re- 
sident’s Escort of two companies of Native Infantry, three troops 
of the 6th Regiment of Bengal Native Cavalry, and four six-poun- 
ders manned by Europeans of the Madras Artillery. The most 
senior officer was Lieutenant Colonel HopCton Scott. The 
total strength of the British forces on the 26th November was 
1,795.^* The Raja of Nagpur had under him forces of about 

9 Jenkins Report, 1827, p, 70, 

10 Supplement to the Govt, Gazette, Thursday, January 8, i8i8. 

1 1 Pamphlet on the action of Sitabaldi, (Govt. Press, Nagpur) p. 48. 
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18,000 men, with thirty-five pieces oi cannon. The Nagpur 
Residency Is situated in the west o£ the cjty o£ Nagpur^* and 
is separated from it by a rocky hill, running north and south, 
called Sitabaldi. The hill of Sitabaldi consists^ of two eminenccf 
distant from each other by 300 yards and connected by a low 
and narrow bridge. At each extremity of the hill, that to the 
north which is close to the Residency, is considerably larger and 
a little higher than that to the south, but, the base of the latter, 
being close to the huts of a village, communicating with the 
suburbs, and affording facility to the approach of,irregulars, was 
a most important point. The summits have got different geogra- 
phical peculiarities. Sitabaldi is a fiat area, covered with mauso- 
leums and combs, and its length from east to west is about 280 
yards and brea<lth varies between 120 and 50 yards. The 
smaller hill is peaked, the top of which is too feet IcMig and ly 
feet broad. This smaller hill ‘slopes gradually to the north, 
south and west; the eastern side at 30 yards from the summit is 
scraped away by the formation of deep and extensive quarry. Both 
hills are elevated about 100 feet above the level of the surround- 
ing country. The soil of which the hill is composed is much 
mixed with rocks, so as to render extremely difficult, if not 
fruitless, any hasty attempt to entrench its summits.*® The 
base of Sitabaldi hill on the eastern side is covered with huts. An 
extensive village stretches along the foot of it to the south and 
the houses of the inhabitants of the Residency occupy the bottom 
of the western face. The troops were arranged in the following 
manner— the 20th Regiment and Escort were stationed on the 
great hill, at each extremity of which was a six-pounder ; the 
a^th with two six-pounders were stationed on the smaller hill.** 
Captain Fitzgerald with the three troops of cavalry took up the 
position by occupying the enclosures surrounding the Residency, 

12 Grant Duff, Voi III, p. 447. 

13 V. Blacker, Memoirs of the operations of the British Army in 
India, p. 112, 

14 Supplement to the Government Gazette, Thursday, January 8, 

i8i8 
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which was behind and pardy to the right of tlic lai:ge^ hill, upon 
which the remainder of the force was posted.” In front and on 
both flanks of the British position, extended a. village of mud huts, 
occupied by the* Arabs, adjoining the foot of the hill and 
screening the opponents, who were seen, throughout the 26th 
November to be slowly marshalling their forces. This movement, 
coupled with the arrival of five guns, left no room for doubt that 
immediate hostilities were intended. As night fell. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hopeton Scott undertook some precautionary measures. 
He was busy tiistributing sentries opposite to the quarter occupied 
by the Arab forces, Wfhen the Arabs began a fire of musketry on 
his small party, who forbore from returning it, while attempts were 
made to convince, the enemy that no molestation was intended.^* 
These efforts having proved futile, the party replied by firing, and 
retreated to the top. of the hill, under a smart fire of musketry 
and accompanied by a brisk cannonade from the huts. This 
was a sign for the attack to begin against the other side of the 
hill, and a severe fire was maintained on both sides through the 
whole of the night, The Arabs’ greatest efforts were directed 
against the hill on the left. This was courageously defended by 
Captain Sadler and the 24th Regiment, but at one juncture they 
were so overwhelmed and surrounded, that a reinforcement of 
three European officers and seventy sepoys from the ist Battalion, 
20th Regiment was dispatched to their rescue, because the 
Arabs had nearly at one crucial moment broken their lines of 
defence. In this attack Captain Sadler was killed and his adjutant. 
Lieutenant Grant received two wounds. The heaviest loss which 
the British had hitherto sustained was at the smaller hill.^* The 
Arabs made many efforts to carry it. Despite heavy casualties they 
were repeatedly reinforced. Captain Charlesworth, who took the 
command when Captain Sadler was killed, ordered the battalion 
to withdraw a few paces back and sit down. This tactic was 

1 5 Grant Duff, Vol III, p. 448. 

16 V. Balcker, p. 112. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Grant Duff. Vol III, p. 448 
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sound— it .placed the swell of the small hill between him and the 
village, which screened his men to a large extent. By one o’clock 
this admirable corp^ had suffered so severely that it was determin- 
ed to vviilidraw it to the right of the position. Colonel Scott with- 
drew the 1st Battalion of the Regiment of Native Infantry, 
relieving them by the Resident’s Escort commanded by Captain 
Lloyd. These were ordered to confine their position to the 
nearest summit, wIiilIi had l)ccn strengthened. Some bags of rice 
were taken to the hill, and these served them so effectively as 
a breast- work, tliat they did not lose more than ten men after- 
wards.^* On the right the assault was chiefly directed against 
the face of the hill facing tlic city, ten guns were brought to 
mow clown the opponents and a heavy fire kept up for five hours, 
the Arabs issuing from behind the huts, firing and returning.^® 
The action re-commenced at about six in the morning of 
the 27th. The pome of the great hill, where Captain Bayley 
commanded, was severely attacked, and terrible loss was 
inflicted upon his party from the Arab musketry and guns. 
Two tiimbnls exploded accidentally and it caused great loss, 
terror and consternation. The Arabs exploited the opportunity, 
stormed tlie hill with loud cries and were on the verge of 
carrying it. The situation had become more critical and by ten 
o’clock a body of Arabs charged the little hill, which completely 
commanded the larger one occupied by the Escort, a party of 
the 20 and one gun, and succeeded in carrying it.*^ The Arabs 
with swords in their hands with great fury, deflected one of the 
captured six-pounders on the opponents, got some four-pounders 
of their own and directed them towards the great hill, the only 
portion of the position that remained under the control of the 
British forces; and advanced with rapid strides into the space 
betwen the two hills, and “commenced a fire of Matchlocks on our 
troops on the great hill, not fifty yards from them.”^* The ^ fire 

19 Supplement to the Government Gazette, Thursday, Jany i, i8i8. 

20 Appendix to the Government Gazette, Thursday, Jany i. 1818. 

21 Supplement to the Government Gazette, Thursday, January 8, 

.8x8 22 Ibid, 
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which they directed frpin the captured six*pouiider infltbted greiit 
casualties on the Britisii side; officers and men began to drop fast. 
Encouraged by their success the Arabs ‘‘cavalry and infantry 
began to close in from every side and to prepare for a general 
assault.”** The plain for nearly a mile was fully covered with 
the Arab horses and they dashed to the huts of the British troops 
and the shrieks of the women and children reached the ears of 
the sepoys. Captain Fitzgerald who was stationed over the 
Residency grounds was.attacked, guns were also brought up and 
bodies of the Arab hotse threatened to break it. The situation 
was crucial, “the fortunes of the day seemed desperate, and the 
battle was all but lost,”** when Captain Fitzgerild was seen 
to charge upon the Maratha horse in the most gallant manner. 
With his sniall but compact body, he made a decided and bold 
charge against their principal mass, of horse, who, unable to resist 
so much impetuosity, broke in all directions, and also abandoned 
a smaTl ‘battery by which they had been supported.*® With 
equal success the infantry which was attached to the Maratha 
horse was destroyed with great fury, and the guns immediately 
turned against the flying enemy. This bold exploit of Captain 
Fitzgerald inspired the troops on the Hill with fresh spirit and 
enthusiasm before dropping from the exhaustion of fifteen hours 
fighting and had given “the turn to the tide of success on this 
day, and consequently, to have mainly contributed to the 
salvation of our interests within the Nagpur dominions.”®* 
Captain Fitzgerald while pursuing the enemy had also captured 
two guns from them, and everything was topsy-turvy on the 
plain. A combined attack of cavalry and infantry on the Arabs 
was being arranged when another tumbril on the lesser hill blew 
up, causing great confusion amongst the enemy.** This gave 

23 Nagpur District Gazette, p, 46. 

24 Major Ross of Bladensburg, Marquess of Hastings, p. 126. 

25 y. Blacker, p. 113. 

26 Prinsep’s Narrative of Political and Military Transactions in 
India, Vol, I, p. 239. 

27 Nagpur District Gazette, p, 47. 
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the British an encouragement and they carried everything before 
them, chased the Arabs down the hill ‘in every direction and 
re occupied their positions. A party of the ist Battalion, 20th 
Regiment made a dash at another body of the Arabs whom they 
“also routed and took from them two guns and twelve prisoners”** 
The Arabs again marshalled their strength and showed a 
determination to re-occupy their ground, but as they were making 
efforts to advance, a troop of cavalry under Colonel Smith attacked 

them round the base of the hill, took them in the flank and 

« 

completely routed them. The Arabs thereafter were completely 
demoralized, and made no further efforts and retired to a distance. 
In the attack upon the small hills. Lieutenant Grant of the 
24th Regiment received a third wound which proved fatal. 
Lieutenant Clarke, Dr. Neven and Mr. Sotheby wei;e killed by 
the cannonade, the latter whilst. bravely endeavouring to rally the 
Escort. Captain Lloyd was severely wounded. The ^ritish 
troops now moved forward from the hills, dispersed the* infantry 
from the close by huts “the rout was general and complete, the 
plain was soon cleared of the innumerable body that had just 
filled in,”*® and by half past two or three o’clock this wcll- 
contcstc<l conflict came to an end. 

The strength of the combatants was very disproportionate. 
Grant Duff is incorrect when he writes that “the British had not 
1,400 men fit for duty in the defence of Sectabuldcc”.*® The 
number present on the 26 November 1817 (excluding sick, 
unarmed recruits, and recruit boys) was i,795> He is also 
incorrect when he writes, that the British lost 333 in killed and 
wounded amongst whom twelve were European officers.*^ In fact, 
the total British casualties amounted to 363, including sixteen 
British officers. Appa Sahib had a force of 18,000 men, half 
of whom were infantry and of these 3,000 or 4,000 were Arabs, 

28 Appendix to the Government Gazette, Thursday, January 
1, 1818. 

29 Supplement to the Government Gazette, Thursday, Jany 8, 1818, 

30 Grant Dud, Vol III, p. 450. 

31 Ibid. 
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who fought with much courage and resolution. The casualties 
on the side of the Mapathas was almost about, an equal *number. 

The result of the battle of Sitabaldi was very disastrous for 
-^ppa Sahib. His authority and power were taken away from him, 
and on the other hand the authority and power of the British 
government increased to a great extent. It was an action 
glorious to the handful of British troops engaged, and decisive 
in its effects, on the subsequent conduct of Appa Sahib.** 
Governor-General Earl of Moira’s attitude and policy changed 
radically towards the Nagpur Raja ‘‘nothing can exceed the 
baseness and ingratitude of this conduct. It is to be hoped that 
he will have to pay dear for it”“*. 

The writer of this paper comes to the conclusion, firstly 
that the battle of Sitabaldi was comparatively not so significant 
and epoch-snaking in the life of Appa Sahib and in the history 
of Nagpur State, as the subsidiary alliance which he contracted 
with the British Government as the Regent on behalf of Parsoji 
Bhonsli on 27th May 1816. Secondly the genesis of the battle 
of Sitabaldi is the subsidiary alliance, and it became apparent 
that in any future conflict the British power would have the 
upper hand. The British Government’s position was strengthened 
in the guise of the Trojan Horse (Subsidiary troops). It was a 
new landmark in the Anglo-Bhonsla relations, as a contemporary 
writer had put it succinctly, “in the actual conditions of India, 
no event could be more fortunate than the subsidiary alliance 
with Nagpur. It struck a serious blow at the power of the 
Maratha confederacy, and though likely to excite the jealousy 
and alarm, not only in the minds of the princes of that nation, 
but in those of Ameer Khan, and the leaders of the Pindaries, 
the advantages it gave us in the position of our troops, and the 
facility for all measures, whether of offence or defence, against 
those predatory chiefs, far overbalanced any bad effects which 

32 Jenkins Report, 1827, p 70. 

33 Private Journal of Lord Hastings, p 324 (Gentry December 12, 
1817) 
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could result from their dissatisfaction.”*^ While Appa Sahib’s posi> 
tion bccanfc weaker ^nd shakier due to the , vehement opposition 
of Baka Bacc, Kashie Baee, Goojba Dada an'd Naroba Chitnavesse 
on the one hand,' and his power and authority was manifestly 
eclipsed by British Paramountcy on the other. Appa Sahib himself 
found the tentacles of the subsidiary alliance more galling, and 
he pursued a policy which was anti>Bricish. 

Present state of the troops at Nagpur on the 26th November, 
1817.** 


(These arc all effectives. All sick, unarmed recr^iits, recruits 
have been rigidly excluded.) 
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34 Malcolm, Political History of India, Vol. 1, p. 465. 

35 Pamphlet on the action of Sitabaldi (Govt. Press, Nagpur), p. 48. 
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Number of Casualties in the battle of Sitabaldi. 
, 26 and 27 Nov. 1817 
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Espionage in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 

A striking feature of the practical character of Kautilya’s state- 
craft is his dependence on spies. Nowhere else has the system 
of espionage been so blatantly exposed as in the Artbasastra of 
Kautilya. The word and the office of data as messenger was 
known in the ancient times. In Rgveda 1. 12. i* I. i6i, 3, 
and VIII. 3, Agni is said to be the data and is requested to 
bring the gods to sacrifice. There is also attached to the word 
the meaning of spy, as Sarama, the bitch of gods, is represented 
in Rgveda X. 108. 2-q as sent by Indra to find out the treasure 
of Panis. However, a data is to be distinguished from a cara or 
a gadhapurma (spy). Kamaifdaktyanitisara XII. 32 says that 
a data is an open (prakasa) spy while a cara is a spy who works 
in secret. In modern times also, “an ambassador is often noth- 
ing more than an honourable spy acting under the protection of 
the law of nations.*” Kautilya enjoined upon the king to institute 
a Department of Spies assisted by the Council of Ministers after 
trial by various tests.* 

Kautilya divides his gudhapurusas (spies) into two classes — 
those called five samsthas (groups or institutes) and those called 
sancaras (wandering spies). The former is comprised of five 
categories of spies;* viz. those under the guise of a fraudulent 
disciple {kapatika-chatra), a recluse [ndasthita), a house-holder 
(grhapatika), a merchant (yaidehaka), an ascetic practising 
austerities (tapasa). The second class of spies, i.e., the wandering 
spies^ (sanc^as) is comprised of class-mates or colleagues 
(sattrins), a fire brand {(iksna), a poisoner (rasaday, and a men- 
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Encyclopedia Brittanica on ‘Espionage’. 

Arthaiastra. I. 
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dicant woman {bhiksunt). The nomenclature of spie; docs not 
end here for Kautilya jiientions other types of spies also, who, 
though normally following their trade, spy as and when necessary. 
Such spies include ^ sauce-maker (siida), a cook (aralika), procurer 
of water for bathing (sndpaka), shampoocr, a spreader of bed 
(dstaraka), a barber (kalpaka), toilet-maker (prasadhaka) and a 
water servant. There is no limit to disguises under which a spy 
may be called upon to perform his duty; for instance, a spy 
may be disguised as a hunch- back, a dwarf, a pigmy {kirata), 
a dumb, a deaf, an idiot, a blind. Artisans such as dancers, 
actors and singers, players on musical instrurtents, buffoons and 
bards are also required to spy. 

Kautilya prescribed great care in recruitment of spies for the 
saihsthas, lest a wrong person may get into the cadres. Only 
those persons were selected to act as spy who had in them certain 
inborn qualities desirable for a particular role. Thus a skilful 
person capable of guessing the mind of others, alone, is fit to be- 
come a spy in the guise of a fraudulent disciple. One who is 
initiated in ascetiesm and is possessed of foresight and pure 
character is fit to be a recluse spy. A cultivator, fallen from his 
profession, but possessed of foresight and pure character is fit fo 
be a merchant spy. A man with a shaven head (munda) or 
braided hair (jatila) and desirous of earning his livelihood is a 
spy under the guise of an ascetic.' The same rule applies to the 
wandering spies. Those orphans maintained by the State and 
taught science, palmistry, sorcery, the duties of various orders of 
religious life, legerdemain, and the reading of omens and augury, 
are classmate-spies, or spies learning by social intercourse (j4»h- 
sargavidydsatrinah). Such brave desperadoes as, reckless of their 
life, confront elephants or tigers in fight, mainly for the purpose 
of earning a livelihood, are termed as fiery -spies (fiksnd). Those 
who have no trace of filial affection left in them and who are very 
cruel and indolent are poisoner-spies (rasada). A poor widow of 
Brahmin caste, very clever and desirous of earning her livelihood, 
is a female ascetic-spy {parivrajikd). 

Of the two classes of spies, the safhsthas are superior to the 
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sancaras, .for the former receive salaries higher than the latter.® 
As the very' name intlicatcs, the saAisthas are stationed in a 
particular place for .some time, while the sancaras have to roam 
about for the performance of their duties. The saihsthas, as a 
rule, arc required to perform their duty which do not directly 
involve acts of violent nature, whereas the sancaras arc enjoined 
*to commit acts of violence, c.g. murder, loot, arson, etc. as and 
when necessity demands. Thus the sathsthas may be called 
secret informants and sancaras secret agents. Although their 
spheres of work are different, the two organs of espionage have 
to work in unison, each doing its portion of work in co-ordination 
with the other. 

Having initiated a [icrson into espionage, the minister should 
tell him, “Sworn to tlie king, and myself, thou shaft inform us 
of whatever wickedness thou findcst in others.”® After the 
spies have been recruited, those who are of good family, loyal, 
reliable, well trained in the act of putting on disguisas appro- 
priate to the countries and trades, and possessed of knowledge 
of many languages and arts, are sent by the king to espy in his 
own country. Tlie entire bureaucracy of the Kautilyan adminis- 
tration is under constant vigilance of these spies, for they watch 
the movements of the ministers, priests, commanders of the army, 
the heir-apparent, the door-keepers, the officer-in-charge of the 
harem, the magistrate (prasastr), the collector-general {sama- 
hartr), the chamberlain {sannidhatf), the commissioner {^rade- 
str\ the city constable {nayakd), the officer-in-charge of the 
city (paura), the superintendent of transactions (yyavaharika), 
the superintendent of manufactories {kdrmantika), the assembly 
of councillor {rnantriparisad), heads of depatments {adhyaksas), 
the commissioner-general (dandapala) and officers-in-charge of 
fortifications, boundaries, and wild tracts. While the fiery-spies 
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watch on the public character {bahyam caram) u( these officers, 
the poisoners and other servants acting as ,spies 'watch their 
private character. 

«iSuch a long list o£ officers put to the charge of spies need not 
cause any surprise. The stationing o{ spies to watch the tirthas 
is mentioned in several old Sanskrit works.^ The eighteen tirthas* 
exhaust roughly the entire sphere of work of a state. Accord- 
ing to the Ramayana, II. 100.36 and Mahabharata , II. 5.3S * 
the first three tirthas, viz., manttin, purohita and yuvaraja arc 
excluded from the observation of the spies engaged by a king 
within his own kingdom, but they arc not excluded so 
far as other states are concerned. A more convenient and 
probably cheaper method of having reports from other states 
through the spies was by appointing what were known 
as ubhaya-v^tanas.* These were the persons on the pay-roll 
of the state engaging their services as spies, and at the same 
time, they secured jobs in the departments of other states in 
which they were asked to collect information, receiving salary 
from those states also. Spies are also employed to find out spies 
set up by foreign kings.^® * 

Another, function of the spies is to watch the citizens who 
are disaffected in the king’s own dominion. ‘‘Having set up 
the spies over his prime ministers {mahamatras)'\ enjoined 
Kautilya “the king shall proceed to espy both citizens and 


7 Cf. ‘Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ — D, K. Bhandarkar, pp. 
83.86. 

8 They are: i. Mantrin, 2. Purohita, 3. Yuvaraja, 4. Senapati, 
5. Dauvarika, 6. Antarvamsika, 7. Prasastr, 8. Sanaa hartr, 
9. Sannidhatr, 10. Pradestt, ii. Nayaka, 12. Paura-vyavaharika, 
13. Karmantika, 14. Mantriparisadyaksa, 15. Dandapala, 16. Durgapaia, 
17. Antapala, 18. Atavika. 

tl I— A, S. I. 12 . 

10 ^ ibid. 
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country people.”** To put down disaffection and win over the 
disaffected citizen^, the classmate spiesi (sattrins) are put into 
commission. Tliey arrange discussion groups in which the 
qualities of the -king are eulogised and the people enjoined to 
obey him. Those wlw are loyal receive honours and rewards, 
but chose who are disciffected are brought round by conciliation, 
gifts, by sowing dissensions, or by punishments. 

Each category of spies has a definite sphere for his action. 
Thus the merchant spies ate posted inside the forts, 
the ascetics are stationed in the suburbs of the forts ; the 
cultivators and the recluse in the country parts ; tlie herdsmen 
on the boundaries of the country ; forest-dwellers, kainanas and 
chiefs of wild tribes in forests to ascertain the movements 
of enemies. 

If the spies discover that the chiefs under the king’s service 
are inimically disposed cowards .him or have- taken side with his 
enemy, the king in the interest of his kingdom, will proceed to 
punish in secret such courtiers. A typical example*® Will show 
that Kaudlya never bothered to think that a particular method 
of punishment for sedition is immoral or inhuman. The 
immediate object before the king was to put down sedition by 
any means, fair or foul, once it has been found out. A spy 
may instigate the brother of a seditious minister and with neces- 
sary inducements, take him to the king for an interview. The 
king, after conferring upon him the title to possess and enjoy 
the property of his seditious brother, may cause him to attack 
his brother to kill him. Ultimately, he would also be put to death 
on the plea that he was a fratricide. Kautilya was aware that 
such a measure to punish sedition would not always bring its 
desired result. The induced person may not always, attack his 
brother. He therefore prescribed several other measures so chat 
if one measure fails, the king may resort to another, so long as 
the seditious person is not liquidated. What is unpleasant 

" A.S. 1. 13. 

xa cf Arthasascra, V, 
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about such secret punishments is that not only the guilty persons 
are punished but sonietimes even the innocent are forced to 
become the scapegoat. 

* Spies are also * employed to help the courts to bring the 
offenders to book. Kautilya enumerates thirteen kinds of 
criminals who, secretly attempting to live by foul means, destroy 
the peace of the country, viz., counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, 
robbers, poisoners, etc. Spies pretending to possess supernatural 
powers associated themselves freely with the suspected oflEenders 
and, while the rubbers carried on their criminal intentions, they 
were caught red-handed.^® It was then announced that the 
arrest of the robbers is due to the instructions of the king who 
has learnt the divine art of catching robbers. Thus, these 
spies were a double-edged weapon. On one hand, they associat- 
ed themselve’s freely with the criminals and caused them to be 
arrested, while on the other, they secretly passed out to the king 
information regarding the movements of the robbers, and helped 
the king to announce his omniscient powers. 

•^The assistance of the spies is also sought in replenishing the 
treasury. fCautilya enjoins, “The king who finds himself in 
a great financial trouble and needs money, may collect revenue 
on demand.”^* Spies under the guise of sorcerers, on the pre- 
text of ensuring safety, would carry away the money of the 
society of heretics and of the temples. On certain occasions, 
the superstitious beliefs of the people are fully exploited. For 
instance, spies will invite the spectators to see a serpent with 
numberless heads in a well connected subterranean passage 
and collect fees from them for the sight. Other means to 
extract money from the people are also resorted to. One of the 
spies in the disguise of a merchant may become the partner of a 
rich trader. As soon as a considerable amount of money h^s 
been gathered by the two partners-in-trade, the spy would cause 
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himscK to be robbed ot the same, while the money would find 
its way to • the state treasury. Kautilya realised that these 
measures, if misapplied, might prove ruinous to the king him- 
self. Hence he warned that such measures should in "no 
case be applied to people other than the wicked and seditious,^® 

' It was however in dealing with the external enemies of the 
state that these spies played a very dominant and more violent 
part. It seems that the spies formed the backbone of a con- 
queror’s military campaign.- It has already been stated that one 
class of spies posted in foreign states was known as ubhayavetanas 
i. c., they were on the pay-roll of both the states. The services 
of such spies were utilised in causing split in the combination of 
several kings against one.*® Spies in the service of the enemy 
would incite the chiefs of infantry, cavalry, chariots and ele- 
phants against their king and when the chiefs would conspire 
against their king at a secret place, the fiery spies would murder 
them. ■'Even the ministers and other officers of the enemy king 
would be bribed by the spies to cross over. Kautilya lays 
down a number of contrivances for destroying the enemy king 
in tliosc places of worship which he frequents out of faith.** To 
cite an instance, a wall or a stone may be let to fall on the head 
of the enemy king when he entered a temple. Wlien a war 
is about to take place or is continuing, the spies {sattrins), in 
company of the astrologers and others would declare, in order to 
infuse greater enthusiasm into the hearts of the soldiers that their 
operation would be successful and that of the enemy would fail. 
It seems that in an enemy’s country, wherever one turns his eyes, 
he finds the spies of the invading king. Disguised as traders, 
vintners, cooks, servants and officers of the enemy, cowherds, 

15 t I— ibid. 

cT^^ 1 WcTFr”?f%— A- VII. 14. 
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hunters, snakc'-chartners, these spies carry on their activity relent- 
lessly. Their ultimate object is to kill *1110 cnctriy by foul 
means. Kautilya has also laid down certain contrivances under 
*which the king »can be captured alivc.^® It will thus appear 
that the Arthasastra planned such a network of spies that 
it would be well-nigh difficult for the enemy to escape. As 
Kautilya stated “intrigue, spies, winning over the enemy/s 
people, siege and assault arc the five means to capture a 
fott.*’^® Such a campaign against an enemy could never have 
failed. • 

It may be questioned whether such an overwhelming force 
of spies let loose in the king’s own state as well as the enemy’s 
can always be relied upon; for it is well known that in such a 
police state, private and personal prejudices would naturally 
influence* the spies while espying on a certain person. 
- Kautilya was also aware of' this human weakness when he 
recommended to the king the institute of espionage. He 

therefore strictly laid down that besides the samsthas and 
sancaras, there should be another set of spies independent 
and unknown to either of them. Only “when the informa- 
tion, thus received from these three different sources is 
exactly of the same version, it shall be held reliable. If they 
(the three sources) frequently differ, the spies concerned shall 
either be punished in secret or dismissed.’!^® A similar rule 

about sending several spies on the same mission without their 
knowledge of each other is laid down in Visnudharmottara 
II. 24, 66-67. ^antiparva (69, 8-12 and 140, 39-4^) mentions 
the places where the spies arc to be set up, and emphasises that 
they should not know each other. The king set apart three 

18 A. S.— XIII. 2. 
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periods oi his daily routine for attending to ‘ the spies.^‘ Each 
day, early ih the merning, the king sent out spies; in the 
afternoon, he used to receive the secret informations gathered 
by the spies and in the evening, he received secret emissaries.^ 
U is evident therefore that the king came in direct contact with 
the spies and watched their activity from day to day. 

One need not be amazed at such an elaborate machinery of 
espionage that Kautilya so meticulously explained. All states 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents 
to keep themselves informed of the activities, views and 
resources of the foreign governments. What Kautilya advocated 
two thousand years ago the modern nations arc following 
in letter and spirit. Machiavelli is just an echo of Kautilya 
and his “Prince" a counterpart of “Arthasastra”. These 
spies arc thus the eyes of the state (ct. ). As 

Kamandakiyanttisara XII. 28 says,* “A ruler of the earth having 
the spies for his eyes is awake even when he is asleep.”* 

O. P. Verma 


21 A S. I. 19. 

* The author expresses liis thanks and gratitude to Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Nagpur University, 
who has very kindly gone through the paper, and has suggested some 
valuable points which have been duly incorporated. 



A New Light on the Nalas of Ohhattisgarh 

PART I 

The Nala dynasty oi Chhattisgarh or Soiith-Kosala is well 
known. Recently fresh material and evidence bearing on 
the history of the dynasty have come to our knowledge. The 
object of the present article is to reconstruct its history in the 
light of these findings. 

Dr. Pargiter, quoting from the Vayu and Brahmanda 
Piiranas says chat the descendants of Nala ruled over Kosala 
or Daksina Kosala. According to him the Nala princes 
flourished in the third century A. D.* 

R. G. iihandarkar, while dealing with Kiritivarman I (5^6" 
590 A. D.) the Calukya ruler; remarked, “over what province 
he rilled we do not know.”* Fleet, in connection with a Western 
Caluky'a inscription, containing a reference to Nalavadi Vigaya, 
opined that probably the territory of the Nalas lay adjoining 
the Bcllary Kurnool district, on the Tungabhadra.* There 
is a reference to the Nalas in the Aiholc* inscription of 
Pulakesin, the famous Calukya Emperor ; this shows that 
they were rulers of an Eastern Kingdom. D. R. Bhandarkar 
is of the view that the Nalas flourished in the middle of the 
eighth century.® Dr. Mirashi, while editing the gold coins 
of this dynasty, stated that chronologically the Nalas should 
be placed in the fourth or fifth century A. D.® Dr. B. V. K. 

1 Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. Also see 
Parana Index, p. 231 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, Part II, p. 181. 

3 }B. Br, RAS., vol. XVI, pp. 225-235 and also Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. I, Part I, p. 282 & 263. 

4 El., vol. VI, p- to. 

5 PRAS., Western circle for 1903-04 & 48 (Progress & Report of 
the Arch. Sur.) 

6 JNS., I 1939, pp. 29-35 with plates. 
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Rao has assigned the 5th century A. Di to this dynasty/ 
The editor the*Podagadh inscription has assigned the 
Nala rulers of the inscription to the latter half of the fifth 
century A. D.* 

The date of Nalas, can be determined if we scrutinise their 
records carefully. Bhavadatta Varman’s copper* plates which 
jvcrc found in Morsi Tahsil of Amraoti district of Vidarbha, 
were issued from Nandivardhana, whicli has been held to be the 
capital of the Vakataka kingdom. These plates were discovered 
with another set of copper plates of Prabhayatl Gupta.^* 
Nandivardhana has been described by many scholars as being 
the capital of Vakataka kingdom. One of the copper plate 
grant of Prabhavatl Gupta, the Regent of Pravarasena II, was 
issued from Nandivardhana'^ and therefore scholars are of view 
that it must have been the Vakataka capital. Dr. Altekar was 
of the opinion that, “Purika- situated sofnewhere in Berar, 
Western C. P. was the earliest Vakataka capital, as mentioned 
in the Puranas. Later on, it was shifted to Nandivardhana, 
which is most probably Nagardhana (also spelt as Nandardhana) 
near Ramtek, about i j miles north of Nagpur.”^® The above 
place has been located similarly by T. A. Wcllstcd also.*® 

Thus the above mentioned plate of Bhavadatta Varman which 
was issued from Nandivardhana, capital of the Vakapakas and the 
fact that it was found in Morsi Tahsil of the Amraoti district 
prove that he had marched triumphantly to the very heart of the 
Vakataka kingdom and captured the capital. 

The Vakataka king, who suffered such a calamitous defeat, 

7 Early Dynasties of Andhrapradesh, pp. 662-666. 

8 Ep. hid., vol. XXI, p. 

9 Ep. hid,, vol. XIX, p. 100 by Y. R. Guptc. 

1.0 Quarterly Journal of the Bharata Itihas Samsodhaka Mandal, 
vol. IV, p. 115-16. 

1 1 Ep. hid., vol. XV p. 30 Poona, copper plate of Prabhavati Gupta. 

12 Vakataka Gupta Age, p. 105 Reprinted 1954. 

13 Also see RB. Hiralal’s Ins. C.P. & Berar, p, 11. JABS,, New 
Series, vol. XXIX, p. 1 59. 
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was no other than Narcndrascna as proved by Dr. Altekar.'^ 
Therefore we would not be wrong iit concluding that 
Bliavadatta was a contemporary of Vaka^ka prince Narendrasena 
vfho ruled from c. to <^6o A,D. Bhavadatca’s supremacy was 
not challenged during his life time but as soon as he was dead, 
his adversary who was biding his time succeeded in rctriving 
the fortunes of his dynasty and carried the fire and sword to the* 
enemy’s land. From the above description, it appears that 
Narendrasena outlived Bhavadatta Varman, and that his tragic 
defeat occurred in the early part of his reign, sometime about 
A.D. From the above description we* can safely say that 
he recovered his fortunes very probably by the year 450 A.D. 
Bhavadatta s reign should, therefore, be taken to extend from 
c. 430 to 450 A.D. Working on this basis, we may 
ascertain tlfc time of other kings of the dynasty. 

The records in our possession reveal that in all there were 
seven rulers of this dynasty. Their names arc given in the 
copper plate grant, the two stone inscriptions and the thirty one 
gold coins excluding those found very recently.^® 

Of these the Rithapur^* copper plate and Podagadh^- inscrip- 
tion are very important. According to them Bhavadatta had 
two sons. Skandavarmana^* is mentioned in the Podagadh 
inscription and the eldest son, who was most probably Arthapati^® 
is mentioned in the Rithapur copper plate. So the two inscrip- 

14 Vakataka G, Age^ p, 107 — In support of the above statement it 
may be pointed out that the Vakataka ruler who defeated the Nala 
king and who carried the war into the enemies' country, captured and 
devastated that capital." (p, 108) is also described by his son 
Prithvisena .II c. 460-80 A.D. as overlord of Mekala & Ko^ala. See 
Balaghat CP. £/., IX p. 267. 

15 Shri B. C. Jain showed’ me some coins bearing name 
Mahendraditya, in the summer of 1959. 

16 Ef. Ind,, vol XIX p. 100 by Y. R. Gupta, 

17 £/., vol. XXI by C. R. Krishnamacharulu. 

18 £/., Ibid. 

19 £/., vol XIX p. 100 
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tions give us . the genealogical relations ol the three kings— 
Bhavadatta, * ArthSpati, and Skandavarman. We are also 
in possession of one gold coin of Bhavadatta and two of 
Arthapati.*® 

In addition (to the above list) the Rajim stone inscription** 
mentions another three kings of this dynasty in genealogical 
•order. Their names arc Prithviraja, Virupataja, and Vilastung. 
Whether this set of kings** preceded or followed Bhavadatta and 
his two sons is now for us to investigate. 

The Nala kings of South-Kosala had disappeared from this 
region by the end of the 5th cent. A.D. and the Sarahhapurians 
established their sway over it in the following century. The 
Nalas devoid of their former glory and prestige, were now passing 
their time in obscurity, somewhere in the Bastar State of 
old C.P. and Berar. They continued to. live up to seventh 
century as mentioned in the Calukya records,** but only to 
suffer perpetual disgrace and humiliation at the hands of foreign 
invaders. 

But as the Rajim stone inscription** was found in Raipur dis- 
trict, and Rajim being in the heart of South-Kosala, it may be 
inferred that the kings mentioned therein were ruling in 
that region. And as the rule of the Nala dynasty came to 
an end after the death of Bhavadatta’ s successors, the kings 
mentioned in the Rajim inscription then must have preceded 
Bhavadatta. 

And now it is to be ascertained what relations, if any, 
existed between the kings mentioned in the Rajim inscription 
and Bhavadatta and his successors, and what place should be 
assigned to Varaharaja in the genealogical table of the Nala 

.20 JNSI., 1939 pp, 29-35 Prof. Mirashi. 

21 El., vol XXVI pp. 49-58 (Rajim Stone Ins.) D. R. Mirashi, 

22 El., vol. XXVI, pp. 49-58. Rajim Stone Ins. 

23 Bom. Gazetteer, vol, I, part II, p. 181 (Aihole Ins) also 
IB. BR. RAS.. vol. XVI pp. 225-35. 

24 JNSI. pp. ’9-35. 


see 
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dynasty. The discovery of thirty two gold coins bearing 
the names of Nala kihgs affords a valuable help in the inquiry. 
Varaharaja’s reign seems to have been stable and prosperous. 
Of the thirty twp gold coins, as many as twenty nine bear 
his name. They were found along with the coins of Bhavadatta 
and his successors and there is a close resemblance in all the 
thirty two coins. Moreover, as stated above, the Nala kings, 
who followed Bhavadatta and his sons were passing their days in 
obscurity. Therefore, we are led to believe that the kings 
of the Rajim inscription preceded Varaharaja who in his turn 
preceded Bhavadatta and his sons. This i$ also the view of 
Dr. Mirashi, who edited the coins of this dynasty.®^ 

A few words are needed for introducing Mahendra 
Varman’s name in the genealogy above. He was a ruler 
of South-Kbsala and is known to have been defeated by 
Emperor Samudragupta, who reigned from c. 320 to 375 
A.D. The records of the Nala dynasty show that this 
dynasty existed in the fourth and fifth cerjt. A.D., as is also 
stated in the Puranas.®^ Since we know of no other dynasty 
except the Nalas, ruling over this region in the fourth cent. 
A.D., Mahendra Varman, who was a contemporary of the 
Gupta emperor must have belonged to this dynasty. The 
Gupta monarch felt special pride in humbling him, probably 
because he was tlie scion of an illustrious dynasty. 

It is commonly believed that after his defeat Mahendra 
Varman and his dynasty were uprooted from this region 
and a new dynasty, viz., that of Nalas, came to rule over it. 
The Allahabad Prasasti unambiguously mentions that Mahendra 
Varman though defeated and taken captive by Samudragupta 
was later on set free and allowed to rule ever his former state. 
It is therefore only reasonable to think that Mahendra Varman** 

25 Ibid. 26 ClI. vol. III. p. 1. 

27 Purina Text of the Kali Age, p. 5 *- 

28 About Mahendra Varman’s identifleation, see infra. 
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and his succ(:ssors ruled over South-Kosala for the next two 
centuries with varj^ing fortunes due to the pressure of the 
Imperial Guptas from the north and of the powerful Vakatakas 
from the west. • 

Thus, the genealogical®* table of the Nala dynasty should 
be like this: — 

c. 325*”35o A.D. Mahcndra Vannan (of Allahabad Prasasti) 

. I . . 

c. 350 — 370 A.D. Prithviraja 
c. 370 — 390 A.D. Viruparaja 

. I 

c. 390 — ^:fio A.D. Vdastunga 
c. ^10 - 430 A.D. Varaharaja 

I 

c. 430 — ..,50 A.D, Bhavadatta 

I 

I I 

Arthapati Skatula vannan, 

(c. 450 — 45:;; A.D.) (c. 455 — 480 A.D.) 

The absence of any evidence relating to the original home 
of this dynasty leads us to presume that lay in this very region 
and the connection of king Mahendra of the Allahabad Prasasti 
with this dynasty proves that it was the earliest ruling dynasty 
of Kosala, known to history. 

The Nala kings were of Ksatriya origin and from their 
charters, appear to be devout worshippers of Mahesvara or 
5 iva. The first five verses in the Rajim inscription*® are 
addressed to Lord Visnu by king Vilastung. Possibly it 
was under the influence of the Imperial Guptas that they 
embraced Vaisnavism and later when that influence had waned, 
they returned to their original cult of Saivism. 

28a All the dates referred above are probable. Though the dates 
are given in a continuation, but it is not like that exactly, because 
relations between all the kings have not yet been determined. 

29 El., vol, XXVI, pp. 49-38 Dr. Mirashi. 
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Varaharija,*® Bliavadatta.®* and Arthapati®* worshipped 
Siva. In their gold* coins, arc found iniages of chb bull and 
the crescent together with other traditional signs. The copper 
{flate inscription issued by Bhavadatta from Nandivardhana is in 
praise of Siva and his son Karctikeya. In case of Skandavarman 
there is an exception. In the Podagadh inscription®* issued by 
him it is Visnu who has been praised and not Siva. 

The gold coins®- of the later rulers bore the images of 
the bull and the crescent, from which we may guess that their 
banners also must have borne Saiva symbols. The Rithapur®® 
plate contains some description of the banner of Bhavadatta. 
According to it the emblem employed was, the “Tripataka” 
which Mr. Y. R. Guptc, editor of the phite, interprets as a hand 
with tlircc fingers stretched out meaning thereby a banner con- 
sisting of three pennons as illustrated here. 


PART 11 

King Mahendra c. 325-350 A. D. 

Mahcndra of Allahabad Prasasti was the earliest ruler 
of the dynasty. He was defeated by Samudragupta. He 
must have ruled from c. 325 to 350 A. D. The prasasti®* 
stands as an evidence that Mahendra continued his rule 
even after his reverses at the hands of the imperial ruler. 
Although the inscription®^ furnishes very little information 
about him, the coins bearing the name “Mahendraditya,” 
which were found in a large number,*® in South-Kosala, 

30 See his coins fJNSl, 1939 pp. 25-35) numerous large etc, ... Ibid 
and see his copp. pi. (Richapurmall). 

31 El. vol. XIX. 

32 El, vol. XIX p. 100 Rithapur copp. pi. of Bhavadatta, 

33 El, vol. XXI, Padogadh Ins. 

34 /2VS/., 1939 pp, 25-35. 35 vol. XIX p. 100. 

36 C//. vol. Ill p. I. 37 Ibid. 

38 fNSl„ vol. X, pp. 137-148. 
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shed much light on his reign. These coins prove chat 
Mahcndra "accepted yaisnava faith and acted wisely by bowing 
to the Imperial Gupta who was the rising 'Sun on the political 
horizon of India. Thus not only he saved his dynasty and king* 
dom from ruin but conferred a new and long life to them, viz., 

C. 350 to 370 A. D. Prithviraj 

C. 370 to 390 A. D. Vimparaja 

C. 390 to ^lo A. D. Vilastung (Rajim Ins.) 

Proceeding further we come to Mahendra’s successors of the 
Rajim** inscription. Prithviraja, Viruparaja alid Vilastung 
mentioned in the aforesaid inscription were in all probability 
father, son and grandson, thus covering three generations. 

Verses 8 and 9, contain a reference to king Prithviraja, most 
probably the grand-father of Vilastung. This king was pious 
and popular and therefore he is compared to the sacred 
river Rewa (the modern Narmada). He was born in Kaliyuga an 
era which though marked with material prosperity was, never- 
theless accompanied by religious decline. Therefore, like 
Mandhata, he was created by God to show the people the path 
of virtue and purity. 

The next king Viruparaja is introduced in the 9th verse as 
a son of Prithviraja. He is said to have been very popular 
with his subjects by whom he was universally praised. His fame 
as a great warrior and skilful general pervaded the whole earth. 
He was regarded as the very incarnation of truth. 

The third and the last king of the inscription, most probably 
the son of Viruparaja, was Vilastung. The verses addressed to 
him have been rendered illegible owing to cffacement. But it 
appears that the kingdom had attained stability and its ruler 
had ample leisure to devote himself to peaceful activities. He 
was* the king, who ordered, the present inscription to be executed. 
The purpose of the inscription is to record the building 
of a temple consecrated to Hari or Visnu. The present 


39 El., wol XXVI, pp. 49.58. 
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cemple of Rajim,*® ‘ where the above inscription was found, is 
also dedicated to Visnu. “The image worshipped in it is 
made of black-stone and is a common representation of Visnu 
^ith usual symbol) of the mace, the discus, the conch and the 
lotus.*’ (Mirashi). Mr. Cunningham noticed this inscription 
and has also given a copy of the inscription on plate IX. 
He simply puts it “about 8th century” and says that, 

“it contains the name of Prithviraja’’.*‘ In both of his con- 
jectures he is wrong. Mr. A. E:. Nelson, the editor of Raipur 
District Gazetteer, writes about the Rajim temple that it was “a 
Vishnuite shrine apparently first built, about 8th or <^th 

century.”®* Most probably the time attributed by him for the 
erection of the temple is on the basis of Gen. Cunnighain’s 
statement. Thus it appears that the temple of Rajim was first 
built by Pfithviraja of the Nala dynasty. 

In fixing the chronology of these kings we have to remember 
that king Mahendra was contemporary of Samuclragupta, 
therefore, he must have reigned from c. 325 to 350 A.D.*® 
Since the kings of Rajim scone inscription were immediate 
successors of king Mahendra, therefore, on a rough calculation 
they seem to liavc reigned c. 350 to 410 A.D., that is, 
for a period of sixty years allowing an average period of 

twenty years to each of the three rulers. 

Varaharaja c. 410-430 A. D. 

The king who followed the kings of the Rajim inscription 
was Varaharaja. Nothing is known of him, except his coins, which 
do little more than giving his name and emblem and referring 
circumstances of minor importance. These coins were found in 
1939, in a lot®* which was hoarded underground iij a village in 

40 Arch. Sury. of India, vol. XVII, p. 18 plate IX 

41 Ibid. 42 Raifur Dist. Gazetteer, p. 66. 

43 See my paper “Xing Mahendra of Allahabad Prasasti” in 
/HQ„ March, 1961. 

44 JNSL, vol, 1939, pp. 25-35. 
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the Kondagaon Tahsil of the former Bastar State, Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Of the thirty two coins which were collected no less than 
twenty nine belong to Varaharaja alone, .while only thrdfe 
to the other two kings, namely, Bhavadatta and Arthapati. 

The large number of coins show that Varaharaja’s reign was 
;stablc, prosperous and peaceful. The coins are in two sizes, 
big and small. The small ones numbering twenty two and the 
large ones seven. They arc of gold. They are all single die 
coins, with the device and the legend embossed in relief on the 
obverse. The reverse is blank. The coins are divided into two 
parts — the upper portion contains figure of the bull and the 
crescent — the emblem of Siva. The lower portion bears the 
legend of the king. These coins are round in sha[)C, and all the 
coins arc in excellent state of preservation, which 'has made 
Dr. Mirashi, the editor of these chins, to observe that immediate- 
ly after their issue they went underground. Dr. Mirashi, after a 
careful examination of the characters in the coins, came to the 
conclusion that Varahataja’s coins, “appear to be the earliest and 
those of Arthapati the latest of the whole lor.”^® Moreover, 
the coins of Varaharaja are markedly different from those of 
Bhavadatta and Arthapati. In the coins of the latter the names 
of the respective kings arc written in the genitive case.*® These 
coins arc so thin that it may be doubted, whether they were 
issued for circulation. The legend on each is in box-headed 
character, which was current in this region for many centuries 
and was used for inscribing on the copper plates and coins. 
On the basis of the chronolgy, we have set up we must place 
Varaharaja in the first quarter of the fifth century A. D. 

Varaharaja was followed by Bhavadatta, Arthapati and 
Skandavarman successively. Sufficient 'information has been 
gathered about them from a copper plate, a lithic*® record and 
three gold coins*’ preserved to us. 

46 ibid. .7 £/., vol XIX, p, 100. 

49 /^S/.. 1939, pp. 35-45. 


45 Ibid. 

48 E/..V0IXXI. 
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Bbavadatta 

Among all the Nala kings Bhavadatta (c: 430*^5 o’A.D.) had 
a prosperous reign, which may have lasted for twenty years at 
ftast, and had a brilliant military career marked by his victory over 
the Vakataka ruler Narendrasena (c. 440 to 460 A.D.). His 
important monument is the Rithapur copper plate, “ found at 
Rithapur in Morsi Tahsil of Amraoti District, in Vidarbha^ 
This inscription gives him the lofty title of “Maharaja 
Bhatraraka-Arthapati Bhavadattavarman of the Nala family.”®* 
His name Bhavatta may be the prakritised form of Bhavadatta. 
This grant was issued from Nandivardhanai though the formal 
ceremony was concluded at Prayaga at the confluence of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna. Here it may be recalled that, 
Nandivardhana®*, the place from where the grant was issued 
was the Vakataka capital of Vidarbha. The above place has 
been located by T.A. Wcllsted hear Ramtek.®® It is clear that 
Bhavadatta Varman not only defeated the lord of Vidarbha, 
seized his capital but penetrated as far as Amraoti district deep 
into the heart of Nag* Vidarbha region where the above inscrip- 
tion was found. The latest researches have proved that the 
Vakataka ruler, who suffered reverses and whose fortunes were 
almost lost, was Narendrasena (c. 440 to 460 A.D.) This is 
the view of Dr. Altekat®* and other historians. 

The victory of Bhavadatta must have been an epoch-making 
event and to celebrate it duly he went to Prayaga, the holiest of 
holy places of the Hindus and from there he performed the 
ceremony of granting the village Kadambagiri, which had been 
already proclaimed at the enemy’s capital Nandivardhana. He 
says that whatever glory he has achieved, was due to Mahesvara 
and Mahisena (Katttikeya). 

Finally it appears (lines 21-26) that the grant was issued 
under the supervision of Maharaja Arthapati Bhattaraka, who 

50 El., vol. XIX, p. 100 5 1 Ibid. 

52 Vakataka G, Age, p. 105 

53 JABS., New Series, vol. XXIX, p, 159. 

54 Vakataka G. Age,, p. 107 
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executed it on .behalf of his father and moth'er — Bhavadatta and 
his queen. This inscription is in box-lieaded character and 
written in the Sanskrit language. It was engraved by Boppadeva 
son of Poddapadhyaya. His glorious career and his fame in arirts 
are again stressed by the Podagadha*® inscription of Skandavar- 
man, who calls himself, “the noble son®* of king Bhavadatta ’ 
i‘thc foremost (scion) of the glorious Nala family.”®^ The 
big size of his coins also is a reliable sign of his prosperity. 

Arthapati 

Bhavadatta was succeeded by his son Arthapati (c. 450- 
455 A.D)., who had been trained®* by his father in 

statecraft. On many occasions we find him acting®* on 
behalf of his father and assuming semi-royal titles. This 
was only natural as he was .the oldest son and heir-apparent 
but he proved to be an incompetent*® ruler. He was overwhel- 
med by his father’s enemy, Narendrasena, who, smarting under 
the defeat inflicted on him by Bhavadatta, was only biding his 
time. Therefore, soon after the death of Bhavadatta he raided 
his kingdom,*^ captured and devastated his capital and retrieved 
the fortunes of his dynasty. Arthapati was most probably 
killed in the battle while defending his territory against the 
aggressor for we hear of him no longer after the event. His 
reign seems to have been short** though it began under favour- 
able circumstances. Perhaps he left no male issue behind him, 
therefore his brother Skandavarman assumed the reins of the 
government. Arthapati’s reign probably lasted from c. 450 to 

455 A.D. 

Skandavarman (455 to 480 A.D.) 

Skandavarman, was the younger brother of Arthapati, 
because in his Podagadha*® inscription he calls himself “the 

55 El„ vol. XXI by C. R. Krishnamachary B.A. 56 Ibid, 

57 Ibid. 58 El., vol. XIX, p, 100. 59 Ibid. 

60 EI„ vol. XXI. 61 Vikataka G. Age, p. 108. 

6a JNSI., 1939 pp. a5-35 Dr. Mirashi. 63 Ibid, 
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noble son o£ Bhavacta.’* According to his inscripcion, he 
reclaimed the lost royal prosperity which had fallen *into other 
hands, repopulated the deserted town of Pushakari with the hope 
of obtaining religious merit for his father...’*’ 

“This pillar** was caused to be planted by king Skandavar- 
man in commemoration of his victory. His record praises Hari 
in the opening lines. It was raised in the 1 2th year of his 
reign in the month of Vaisakh. 

The inscription was composed by Janturadasa, son of (Chau-) 
li and engrave^ by Visvarupa, son of Aja. This ordinance was 
promulgated on all sides by his general, Pritibhagavata and the 
order was composed by Malin, who in humbleness calls himself 
“Alpabuddhi.” 

The learned editor of the record has assigned it to the 
latter halb of the 5th cent. A.D., which coincides with the 
date arrived by our calculation. Further, the fact that it 
was found in Jaypur Agency bordering on the Bastar state 
lends support to the view that it was only at a later 
period that they were forced to leave South-Kosala and enter 
into the wilds of Bastar where they flourished fur many 
centuries. 

After Skandavarman, the dynasty lost its former glory, 
its descendants sought refuge in the forest of Bastar, where 
they ruled for a fairly long time, but they remained unknown 
to history. 

It is through the Chalukya and other records we hear of 
them as rulers of Bastar as late as the 7 th century A. D. They 
were no longer lords of Kosala where, a new dynasty, namely 
that of Sarabhapurians had established itself. 

P. L. Mishra 


64 Ibid. 



MISCELLANY 

On Bhoram' Deo Temple Inscripcion of V. 1 608 

Dr. S. L. Katare has done good service to Indian history by 
editing the Bhoram Deo Temple inscription of V. 1608 in IHQ, 
XXXVI, pp. 97-98. But as some of its readings arc admittedly 
not clear, we are tempted to offer a suggestion or two. In lines 
5-6 of the inscription, Dr. Katare’s reading is JjKT'f ^ 'Teftwr 
We propose reading as Thus 

read the sentence would mean that the kalasa of the temple had 
been destroyed by the Patisaha, i.e., the Muslim ruler of Mandu. 
We can hardly think of anyone excepting a Muslim iconoclast 
as destroying the kalasa of a temple revered throughout the area 
for its sanctity. As to the identity of this Patisaha, he might 
be Qadir Shah of Mandu in Malwa (i535"*54i A.D.) who is 
said to have reduced to obedience the fief*holders from Bhilsa to 
the Narniada. Kawardha region where the inscription has been 
found, no doubt, is at some distance from Malwa, a little away 
even from the source of the Narmada. But rulers of Malwa, 
Hindu as well as Muslim, have not unoften reached as far as 
Kawardha and even further. 

A portion of the lines 10 ii of the epigraph has been read 
as qTfsft '315 TT*T WT5I. But the words 

qa TT 5 T here give no sense. As the letter ^ at the end of 
is far from definite or clear, could we not read these two words 
as 3 TR ^ In chat case the sense of the lines 10-11 would 

be that Ghaghusa had brought back the kalasa and chatra after 
killing the vile wretch who had taken them away. Such an 
action on Ghaghusa’s part is not unlikely in view of the tradi- 
tional stories current about the hostility between Ghaghusa and 
the Ratnapura rulers. Our suggestions are however purely 
tentative. If any better readings or interpretations could be 
suggested, we shall gladly accept them. 


Dasharatha Sharma 



The Epoch of the Gahga Era 


In an article under the above title, published in the last 
i^ue ot this Journal, Mm. V. V. Mirashi has demonstrated to 
his own satisfaction **thac the Gahga era did not commence in 
the period from A.D. ^46 to 556’’ (p. 125), as proposed by me 
in the Efigrapbia Indica, vol. XXXI, pp. 45 S., and that 'there 
should be no doubt about the correctness of the epoch fixed by 
him’ (p. I2j). My theory was based on the Madagrama Grant 
edited by me in Ep. Ind. XXXI. 4^ which records the grant of 
a village by Bhlmakhedi II, a feudatory of King Devendravarman 
of the Later Gahga dynasty. The portion containing the date 
reads as follows : ''(Devendravarmmadevasya vljaya-rdjye) saka- 
vadanasataashtashtsamvartu’*,,, ...For the portion outside the 
brackets I , suggested the reading Sak-abde^ nava-sat-dstasiti- 
safnvatsare and interpreted it as the !$aka year 988. Now this 
demolishes the current views on the epoch of the Gahga era, held 
by a number of scholars, including Dr. D. C. Sircar and Mni. 
V.V. Mirashi. In order to save this current theory Dr. Sircar 
added a long note at the end of my article in the Epigraphia 
Indica, referred to above, in which he accepted the date read by 
me as correct, but disputed the identity of Devendravarman with 
the ruler of the Gahga family, as suggested by me. Now Mm. 
Mirashi accepts the identity of the king as proposed by me, 
but disputes the reading of the date. Thus, in a way, these 
two scholars, holding the same view about the epoch of the Gahga 
era, cancel each other’s arguments. Dr. Sircar’s theory that 
King Devendravarman of the Madagrama Grant is to be identi- 
fied, not with the homonymous king of the main branch, but 
with a king of that name in the Svetaka branch, whose 
existence is not otherwise known, is hardly tenable, and need not 
be discussed in the present context. 1 shall therefore conBne 
myself to the views of Mm. Mirashi on the dace. He has 

I In line 8 of the inscription we have savada for savda. So iakivada 
may be easily taken for iakibda. 
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suggested that the first tew letters t/te’. eekavadana stands for 
Sakabdanam. and »he whole expression nfeans the 88th year of a 
Saka era ending in 88, but the ‘word denoting hundreds has 
been omitted’ (p. 122). It may be a desperate attempt to save 
a theory, like that of Dr. Sircar, but would hardly commend 
itself to anyone who goes through the record which is so full of 
^ordinary errors that the omission of va after na should hardly 
cause any surprise,® in any case, according to the accepted 
canon of textual criticism, one would certainly prefer na to stand 
for nava rather than jump to the conclusion that the writer did 
not indicate the century (though the word sata is there) and only 
used the expression for 88. The whole question is thus reduced 
to the interpretation of the date. Mm. Mirashi’s theory falls 
if we prefer the normal and natural interpretation to his fanciful 
suggestion. 

I leave the matter at that. But before I conclude I must 
refer to M n. Mitashi’s comment on two of my statements, viz. 

(1) There was no king named Anantavarman ruling in the 
Gahga family in Saka 917. 

(2) No king Devendravarman is knovMi before Saka 992. 

As regards the first. Mm. Mirashi proves my inaccuracy by 
saying: “If we take the epoch of the Gahga era to be A.D, 898* 
99 as shown by me, it can be easily shown that a Gahga king 
named Anantavarman was ruling inSaka 9i7”(p. 126). But when 
the epoch itself is questioned such an argument merely illustrates 
a well'known fallacy in logic. What I obviously meant is 
that apart from any theory about the epoch of the Gahga era, 
which is the subject of dispute, there is no independent evidence 
of the existence of any king named Anantavarman in the Later 
Gahga dynasty ruling in Saka 917. Mm. Mirashi’s theory is 

2 For example, the letter na of carana has been omittcil in line 6. 
It is to be noted that Mm. Mirashi. who objects to na before sata being 
taken as nava felt no scruple in emending saptarasamata to saptada'samita 
in another inscription of the same family (p, laa). 
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based on the assumpti6n that there was a king Anantavarman 
ruling about Saka 91/, and he proves the* assumption by his 
theory, which I hold to be untenable. Therefore my statement 
about Anantavarm^i still holds good. 

Mm. Mirashi’s comment on my second statement is still 
more disingenuous. W'hen I said that there was no other king 
called Devendravarman before Saka 992, it should have been, 
obvious to anybody that I meant that there was no king of that 
name in the royal family which was under discussion. Now, it 
is well-known that there were four kings called Devendravarman 
in another family of Gahga kings ruling earlier than the family 
to which belonged the kings discussed both by me and Mm. 
Mirashi. Mm. Mirashi has referred to Bhandarkar’s List as 
an authority for the four kings named Devendravarman, but he 
ignores the ‘fact that Bhandarkar, in his genealogical lists, very 
correctly places these four kings' under “Early Ganga kings of 
Kalihga,” whereas king Devendravarman, accepted by both Mm. 
Mirashi and myself as the king mentioned in the Madagrama 
Grant, is placed under a different ruling dynasty called “The 
Later Kings of Kalinga” in which there is no other king named 
Devendravarman. The difference is further emphasized by 
Bhandarkar when he calls the last Devendravarman of the earlier 
dynasty as Devendravarman IV, but does not call Devendra- 
varman of the later dynasty as Devendravarman V. I would 
leave the reader to judge for himself how far Mm. Mirashi and 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, who made the same comment, are justified 
in assuming that I was ignorant of the earlier kings named 
Devendravarman, or deliberately suppressed the fact. 

Mm. Mirashi has made much of astronomical data, and 
has, again, proved to his own satisfaction that the astronomical 
details given in some Gahga records do not fit in with my 
theory. Now, his elaborate discussion on this point is* vitiated 
by a wrong assumption with which he starts. He begins by 
saying that according to my theory the epoch of the Gahga era 
“must lie between A.D. 546 and 556” (pp, 122-3). I wonder 
how he got this idea. I clearly stated ; **The Gahga era may 
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therefore be said to have been inaugurated some time between 
530 and 560 A.D/I (Ep. tnd. XXXI, p. Two pages later, 
I again stated that the ^present Grant places the epoch of 
the Ganga era between 530 and 560 A.D/ ^ I then added that 
if certain assumptions of mine be accepted, we may fix the 
initial year of the Ganga era within narrower limits, viz., 5/^6 
and 556 A.D. 

But apart from this, I do not place much weight on the 
astronomical calculations for fixing the epoch of an era. During 
the last hundred years almost every one who started any theory 
about the epoch of an era, which has ultimately proved to be 
c]uite wrong, has adduced astronomical calculations in support of 
his theory, I have written a paper on this subject which will be 
shortly published in the Altekar Volume of the Journal of the 
Bihar Research Society. It will perhaps suffice if I give only two 
examples. Cunningham, who regarded A.D. as the epoch 
of the Gupta era, supported it by astronomical data which, in 
his opinion, did not fit in with the view that the epoch of the 
era falls in 318.1^ A.D,^ When Fleet referred some of the 
dates in the Nepal inscriptions to Gupta era starting from 315 
A,D,, he showed that it satisfied the astronomical data of all 
the inscriptions till then known, ^—exactly the same claim that 
Mm. Mirashi makes for his own theory of the epoch of the 
Ganga era (p, lay). In conclusion I may add that several 
scholars, holding different views on the epoch of the Ganga era, 
have supported their theories, widely varying from one another, 
with the help of the astronomical data. After all this one may 
be excused for disregarding astronomical data in any discussion 
of the epoch of the Ganga era. 

R. C. MaJumdar 


3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p, 81. 

4 Ibid., Appendix IV. 



On cwo in'scriptions from Seva^i, Rajasthan 

Dr. R. C. Agrawaia ha^ published the transcripts of two in* 
scriptions from Sevada in the March issue of the /HQ, 1960. pp. 
17-22. He has brought out well their political significance. But 
a few words there, the meaning of which is not quite clear to 
the editor, throw welcome light on certain aspects of administra- 
tive and social organisation of the period. 

The Sevada inscription of V. 1308 is a record of Chachiga- 
deva’s regime as a Maharajaputra when the affairs at Srlmala were 
being managed by the PancakuU consisting of Siha etc. But 
what is specially interesting about the record is the fact that the 
Patels of the village Jajadauli in Srlmala'dei4 had agreed to give 
20 drammas to Pratihara Otimasiha (Uttamasimha), son of 
Pratihara Jagadhara, in return for the duties he performed as 
a talara} He was not, however, to spend the money on himself ; 
it was to be put as a permanent deposit, the money accruing from 
which (as interest) was to be utilised in the yatra (procession) of 
the (god) SrI-Jagadaharesvara on the and day of the bright half 
of Phalguna (every year).® The Patels witnessed the document; 
and in V. 1316 again appear to have been responsible for the 
re-assertion of the order that in return for the money given the 
talara was to carry out thoroughly his duties of guarding Deva- 
lavada and the village of Jajadauli.’ Perhaps some negligence 
on the part of the talara rendered the repetition of the order 
necessary. 

The talara, as pointed out elsewhere by me,* was a police 
officer whose duty was to go about the city and apprehend law- 
breakers and thieves. As the talara's duty in the Sevada inscrip- 
tion under discussion is given as **sara karantya,"’^ it may be 
interesting to find a talara in the Prthvicandracarita describing 


1 Talarafade, line 2. Dr. Agrawaia has ‘noted it as "an obscure 
phrase”. 

2 The words are “a-candrarkam". 3 line 4. 

4 Early Chauban Dynasties, pp. 205*6. 5 line 4. 
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himselE almost in the same words as **Amhe talira, karanm 
• ^ 
nagara-tani •sara (t am a talara, I guard and cake care of chc 

town).® From ocher licerary references chat I have put together, 

it can be established that the talara was know,n also as araksfka 

and dandapasika^ Money for his payment came not from central 

but local sources and was known as talarahhavya. It is a good 

example of a local tax for a local purpose; and of such taxes 

there were many in Rajput polity.* 

The Sevada inscription of V. 1500 is of the reign of 

Dungarsithha of the. Omata family and records the jirnoddhara 

of the temple of 'Siddhesvara by Thaknra Dharanaka, who 

according to Dr. Agrawala’s reading should be a Bhata, and 

his wife, Dharaladcvi, described as the granddaughter of 

Rani Dilha. If this reading and the interpretation of it by 

Dr. Agrawala be taken as correct, we have to conclude that in 

Rajasthan of the fifteenth century not only the Rajputs but the 

bardic community of the Bhacs also could use the titles^ Thakur 

and Rana and that some of its members were rich enough to 

undertake the jirnoddhara of perhaps a fairly big temple.® An 

escampage of the inscription would be extremely helpful in 

deciding the question. 

Dasharatha Sharma 


6 Quoted in Early Chauhan dynasties, p. 206, note 1. 

7 Sec the chapter on Pratihara administration in the present writer’s 
Imperial Pratiharas, A Revised Study, 

8 Sec Early Chauhan Dynasties, p, 205. 

9 At present the Bhatas call themselves Rdvan. 
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BUDDHA At^D BUDDHISM: Dr. Radha Govinda 
Basak: Sambodhi Publications Private Limited, aa Strand 
Road, Calcutta — i. 

Lectures on Buddha and Buddhism is yet another production 
from the pen of that doyen of Indologists, Dr. R. G. Basak. who 
even in his 76th year continues to present one after another, the 
results of his lifelong study in different branches of Indian 
literature. In this short compendium volume Dr. Basak has 
addressed himself to general readers, and as such carefully avoid- 
ing scholasticism ' and he has summed up authentic materials 
drawn from loriginal sources in a manner that will at once arouse 
interest in them. 

The book contains seven popular lectures on the theme of 
Buddhism delivered by the learned scholar at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture. In the very first lecture on the 
life and teachings of Buddha, he has delineated in a masterly way 
the circumstances leading to the rise of Buddhism, including a 
survey of the chief religious and philosophical systems prevalent 
in India at the time. The philosophical doctrines of Buddhism, 
like the fratityasamutpada (the chain of causes and effects) and 
nirvana (the ultimate reality) in lecture I, and other highly 
technical theories of later Buddhism like the dasabbUmis (ten 
stages leading to Buddhahood) and the pratyeka Buddhas (indivi- 
dualistic Buddhas who do not proclaim it to the world) in lecture 
V, have been discussed by the scholar in a very brief compass 
but nevertheless with the stamp of his maturity and deep 
study. 

Asvaghosa’s, famous Sanskrit epic, the Buddbacarita, forms 
the subject matter of Dr. Basak’s second lecture. In addition 
to giving a summary of the life of Buddha, as available in the 
extinct portion of the text he has usefully discussed, though 
briefly, essential traits of Asvaghosa and his works. 
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Dr. Basak has based his next three lectures (III-V) on the 
very well known Buddhist work written in a mixed Sanskrit, the 
Mahavastu-avadana^ From this voluminous biographical work 
the learned scholar has chosen some of the important topics only 
for his discourse. In discussing the incident of Mara’s onslaught 
on Gautama, the author has side by side placed similar theories 
of conBict between good and evil, current tn Brahmanical religi* 
ous thought long before the advent of Buddhism. To demon* 
strate its influence on Buddhist philosophers of later period he 
has referred the account of the conversion of Mari by the saint 
Upagupta, that is, the ultimate conversion of evil forces, as men* 
tioned in the Divyavadana. 

The account of initiation of 6arTputra and Maudgalyayana, 
the two chief disciples of Buddha gives us an insight into the 
interesting processes of conversion to Buddhism as adopted by 
Buddha. 

In his penultimate lecture Dr. Basak has rendered into 
English the Asokavadana section of the Divyavadana for the first 
time, and has thus thrown light on Asoka’s efforts to help the 
Buddhist Satngha as narrated therein. Emperor Asoka is well 
known for his activities leading to the material as well spiritual 
welfare of his subjects in general. He was no sectarian there. 
His inscriptions also clearly reveal that he based his injunctions 
on the essential ethical principles equally commendable to all 
sects, though some of the inscriptions no doubt indicate the 
leanings of the great monarch to the principles of Buddhism. The 
bilingual Greek>Aramaic Insc. of Asoka from Kandahar has now 
shown that the Emperor became a convert to Buddhism in the 
tenth year of his reign. But still for all chat, I am afraid, will it 
not be inaccurate to call Asoka merely a Buddhist Emperor and 
dispose of his wide and universal liberality by focussing on the 
concessions that he might have accorded to any particular reli* 
gious sect, even if he became a convert to that ? 

The last lecture, entitled, *the interrelation between Brah* 
manism and Buddhism,’ shows the learned scholar in his true 
form, The masterly treatment of the subject on the basis of 
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evidences collected equally from the wide variety of Btahmanical 
and Buddhistic works, not oply reveals the dd|>th of his own study 
but impresses on the reader most effectively that the history of 
Indian cultural development is always marked by the genius of 
Indian thinkers who never kept themselves hidebound but on 
the other hand tried to improve and modernise themselves and 
their ideas with fresh knowledge and fresher experience* 
Dr. Basak’s efforts in focussing attention on this rationalistic 
Sanatana spirit of Indian thought and culture is indeed highly 
commendable: 

A work on such a noble theme and from such a profound 
scholar should augur well for the new venture of the Sambodhi 
Publishers, 

SiSIRKUMAR MiTTRA 
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(5) THE NAJC§ATRA EPOCH IN VEDIC TIMES 


Tilak states that 
year-long sacri- 
fice had a close 
connection with 
the calendar. 


1. The ‘Sattra’ or year-long. Sacrifice ' 

57. The Satnvats'ara Sattra or year-long sacrifice in the shape 
of gavdm ayana. dditydndm ay ana, ahgirasam ay ana etc. occupied a 

Theim ortance important place in the life of the ancient 

of Sa«ra^:b*the* Indo-Aryan people. This sacrifice has been 
indo-Ar^ans^**"^ elaborately described in the Saiphitis and 
Brahmanas like the T aittiriya-Sarithitd, Aitareya* 
Brdhmana, Kaufitaki-Brahmana. T. states that there are sacrificial 
hymns in the Rgveda which bear evidence* to a considerable 
development of the sacrificial ceremonies.’ He further observes 
that these sacrifices were regulated by a calendar which was based 
on an intimate knowledge of 'months, seasons . and 
year, and their connection' with the heavenly 
bodies. This knowledge could not be acquired 
within a short time. Continued observation, for 
* many years together, of the northern and southern 
courses,, of the sun', the changes in the seasons, the places of the 
sun and the moon in respect of particular Nak§atras, etc. must 
have beem carefully noted before certain conclusions were reached. 
It is now easy to criticise these conclusions after the lapse of so 
many centuries during which astronomy made much progress, but 
we must not overlook the great disadvantages under which those 
early astronomers had to work. They had neither laboratories 
nor instruments used by the present-day scientists. Yet they 
achieved results that do much credit to their intelligence. 

58. In the second and third chapters of his Orion, T. has 
treated of Sattra, and the Nak$atra Krttika, while in the next three 

chapters, (IV, V, VI),* the Nakjatra Mrga^iras has 
ra?^d*byTuak’s dealt with. As the views contained in these 
chapters raised controversies amongst scholars, 
brief statements of their views are given below in the first instance, 
and afterwards they are examined. 


1 See Chapter 3, Antiquity of Sacrifice and Writing, in this essay. 

2 The relevant chapters of the Orion are : 

II Sacrifice alias the year (pp. 10-31). 

III The Krttikas (pp. 32-60). 

IV Agrahiyaiia (pp. 61-95). 

V The Antelope’s Head (pp. 96-128). 

VI Orion and his belt (pp. 129-156). 
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. 2. ANTIQUITY OF THE VEDA 
Opinions of Scholars 
A. Tilak’s Arguments 

59. The two main questions that T. taj^es up are: (1) tHc 
meaning of the terms, Krttika-series and Mrga^iras-series and 

whether they point to the antiquity of the Veda. 
Two main issues, the month from which the year-beginning 

'was made in these early times. 

60, While dealing with the Krttikas, T. uses two passages, one 
from the Taittiriya-Samhitd, VII. 4.8, and the other from the 
Tandya-Brahmana, V. 9, for establishing his thev.)ry. He quotes 
both the passages, translates the former one, omitting the Tandya 
passage as it is similar, in every respect, to the one quoted from 
the Taitt. Sam. 


The two passages referred to above are as follows : 

, ^^5R!TTf»T 5T 

Text of the 

SSvil 4 8 ^ 

4v7gjfhi;tirJTT% 

gcig JPi: g^rt rr^ ^ 

Jtm g^ 4 t 

g^?T cf91 ^ f^rql *T^% 

=^ 5 ?^ 45^: ^ q?I% 5f 

< 1 ^ g?iT ?r q?i% jti^t stfir ?f q?)% % 9 ^^ 
gf^gfEcT mgf^ ^rrg 

jpHtPn cf^rg TFgqf^ 1 

gqjTsqiTgt 111 

Text of the ' ^ ^ q# 3T^T5lg?TT ^ tr^l 

Tm4ya-Br. tETT^ST IR 

gj f^Ril ^T^qlssrfiRf^swispqfNf ir 


¥R?r: II V 
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«if5? iivl 

<fWT^mPTT ST II', 

» • 

TTTgg^ g f T ^T.sV llvt 

g# qJT^gsf^^ g^ irq qq sfWTITTT*Trr*:s< 

lit; 

cR!| ?rT fsrq^ sjci: TTt:^ f^fSTTSl ffq?I% IK 
in <» 

=Sf5^ tr^ TT^clJR^ST ^TfW'piITTTt g<af?ft ^ ?T?i: 

?rffigT[TTrT:«T ^i9t st fjrqtf^ in'i 
=^5^1 'ftwmRTT cfitT;;!, m » 

wf: qq-?j^ sr in s; 

g^T ?T'T?I^ *^7% JPTT^IT: ’Tf?TWTSTl 

cITgf^Sg: ^qr’T-’ItSJjfrlsf^rT ^TSTfjT^^^TSl.gfT?)' TTfllTST 

^ in>f 


61. *I reproduce below T.’s rendering of the TaittirJya-Samhita 


passage. 


“T hose who are about to consecrate themselves for the year 
(sacrifice) should do so on the Ekashtaka (day). The 
don*^of Ekashtaka is the wife of the year ; and he [i.e., the 

?^itUrfya-Sam-''*^ Ekashtaka) for that 

hita. night. (Therefore they) practieally sacrifice (by) 

beginning the year. Those that sacrifice on the 
Ekashtaka, sacrifice to the distressed (period) of 
the year. It is the season (dual) whose name 
comes last. Those, that sacrifice on the Ekashtaka, sacrifice 
to the reversed (period) of the year. It is the season (dual) whose 
name comes last. They should consecrate themselves for the 
sacrifice on the Phalguni full-moon. The Phalguni full-moon is 
the mouth of the year. They sacrifice (by) begin- 
m^o^on*^”* ing the year from the very mouth. It has only one 

fault, viz., that the Vijhuvan (i.e., the equator or 
the central day] falls in the rains. They should consecrate them- 


Hkastaku. 


comes last. 


Phalguni full- 
moon. 


1 The Orion, pp. 44, 45 
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selves for ihe sacrifice on the Chitra fulUmoon.- The Chitra 
fuU*moon ^s the mouth of the year. They saprifice (by) beginning 

Citra fuU- mouth. It has no fault 

moon. whatsoever. They should consecrate themselves for 

the sacrifice four days before thf full-moon. Theif 
Kraya {i.e„ the purchase of Soma} falls on the Ekashjaka Thereby 

4daysbc£orelhe Ekashfaka void [i.e., of 

full-moon no consequence}. Their Sutyd [i.e , the extraction 

j of Soma juice} falls in the first [i.e., the bright] 
half (of the month). Their months [i.e.. the monthly sacrifices] 
fall in the first half. They rise ( i.e., finish their sacrifice] in the 
first half. On their rising, herbs and plants rise after them. After 
them rises the good fame that these sacrifices have prospered. 
Thereon all prosper.”* 


The dillerent 
times of thccona- 
mencemcni of 
Sattra» and their 
signification. 


62. The above passage, read with the Tandya-Brdh- 
mana, V. 9. indicates different times for beginning 
the year-long Sattra. They arc : , 

s. 


I. The first is the Ekastaka day. In explaining its mcan- 

1 Ek'istaka and Asvalayana-Grhya-Siitra, If. 4. 1— 

its meaning! — which de- 

notes that the term is used for the 8th day 
of the latter (dark) half of the four months of Hemanta and 
Si^ira seasons.* He does not however forget to point out that 
sometimes it denotes the 8th day of the dark half of each of 
the 12 months in the year, as in g:T^WS4rr; ST^TnTsrT^T: li {Tandya- 
Br., X. 3. 11 ). He further states that in commenting on the 7 dndya- 
Brdhmana, V. 9. Sayapa observes that the word Ekajtaka is used 
there in the secondary sense, and quotes Apastamba-Grhya-Sutra, 
Vlll. 21. 10 ( ?TT JtTtqi 'fNiRrWT 3Tfel5TS?BT ?l9nSJjt I 

I ) and that both Jaimini and Apastamba interpret 
it to mean the 8th day of the dark half of Magha (Si^ira). i e., the 
particular day which the Mimainsakas understand by Eka§taka. T. 
concludes that Eka$taka is practically the ‘constructive beginning’ 
of the year, and the year-long sacrifice may be commenced on 
that day.* 


1 The Orion, pp. 46, 47 


2 lbid..p.41 


3 Ibid,, p. 48 
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There are however three objections to the commencement of the 

. . ' sacrifice on Ekajtaka day as pointed .out in the 

Three objec- . . ~ m . ' 

tions against above,quotep passage. T. enumerates them thus. 

Ekastaka. gjj, gj Magha falls 

in the distressed ( ) period of the year. Following Sahara 

and other commentators, T. takes this distress to 
The day falls , . . j . . . , . 

(a) in distressed be due to cold, and points out that though Sayana s 

year^^ interpretation of the words is ' dilfercnt (implying 

according to him that the old year is brought to’ 
an end), yet both Sayana and Sahara agree that in those days, the 
year ended before the 8 th day of the dark half of Magha.* 

(b) The day falls in the last season. In explaining how it 
can be in the last season, T. states that though Eka$taka marks 

the beginning of the year, it is nonetheless in the 

(b) in the last , . , 

season ; last season of the year, for it is continuation of 

the last season -of the previous year ended on the 
7th day of the dark half of the month of Magha. The difficulty 
created by the use of the word *([5 in dual (dvi-vacana) in the 
passage^is removed by T. by a reference to Taitt-^Sarn., IV. 11 . 1 . 
and Vajgsaneyi-Sam., 13-25, where also the word is used in dual 
implying two months constituting the season (like the word scissors 
in English) to denote singular number— 1 


(Mahidhara).® 

(c) To commence sacrifice on the Eka§taka day is to sacrifice 
to the reversed ejjjgr period of the year, because the sun then 

(c) in a reversed turns away from the w inter solstice. T. ’points 

period of the out that according to Sahara this indicates the 
year. 

change of ayanas, and that this opinion is endorsed 


by Sayaria.® 

63. II. The second is Phalguni full moon day which gels over 
the above three objections. It was known as the first day of the 
year. By sacrificing on this day, one avoids the 
fulf-^ooio!* difficulties encountered in the case of Eka§taka 
and still sacrifices at the beginning of the year. 
( g# fT iCrTff ). This has however one fault, viz. that if 


1 Ibid., pp. 48. 49 2 Ibid., pp. 49, 50 

3 Ibid., p. 50 ■ 

It may be noted here that according to T. it seems that Sahara quotes from 
the Tandy a-Brahmatfa where it clearly states the first objection as follows: 
"not delighted with water they go to avabhriha (i.e., the final bath.)” 
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sacrifice commences on Phalguni full-moop day, 'the middle or 

, ' central day. i.e.. the Visuvat falls in the fainy season, 

thcVi^iTvat^faih whicfl is not a desirable Ume. T. explains how 

in the rainy the Visuvat falls in the rainy season thus: the 
season. • ■' , 

first 12 days arc devoted t(\ consecration and 

twelve more to Upasads. after which the sacrifice proper 

commences. So the Vi§uvat falls after 6 months and 24 days 

from Plialguni fulf-mooii, i.e., ‘on the 9th of the bright half of the 

‘monih of Alvina’ (Sayana). If winter solstice or beginning of cold 

season should fall on the Magha full-moon, the summer solstice 

or the end of the summer and the beginning of the rainy season 

would fall a little after the full moon in Sravana (or Bhadra). 

Therefore, the month}; of Bhadra and Asvina represented the rainy 

season at the lime referred to in the Taitt.-Sam., and the Visuvat in 

the rainy season was not auspicious.* 


Ill Citra lull- 
inoun ftuulllcbs). 


64. 111. The third is the • Citra full-moon, 

which was faultless and open to no objection.** 

« 


65. IV. The fourth is 4 days before the full-moon. There 
IV 4 days before iio specific mention of the month to w^ch this 
the iutl moon. full-moon is to be attached. It may mean. 

(a) any full-moon day in the year, as Ekiistaka may mean the 
8lh day of the dark half of any month in the year, though it has 
the special sense of being the 8th day of the dark half of Magha ; 

(b) the Citra full moon which is mentioned immediately 


before iti the same passage ; 

(e> the Magha full- moon is Eka§taka is mctitioned immediately 
afterwards.* 

In one of the Adhikaranas. Jaimini discusses the subject and 
decides in favour of the full-moon in llie month of Magha.' 


I Ti\txk, The Orion, p. 5i 2 lhi<l. ,p.5i 3 lbid.,pp 51,52 


4 Ihid., p. 

I . 


2. 


3 ‘ 


4-- 

% 1 

5- 


6. 


7- 


8. 

wi ^r4%!rrf^ i 


JaiminhSutras, VI. 5. 30-37 (as quoted by T.) 
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Jaimini states that those who sacrifice on this full-moon day 
can purcha^fe their Soma on the Eka^taka which is no gther than 
the ore mentioned, in the beginning, aii^ that *the full-muon 
must, therefore, be the one next preceding this Eka$taku. When 
(he sacrifice is finisjied, the herbs and plants spring up, which can 
happen only in the Vasanta season according to Sahara.' 

66. Jaimini’s interpretation of this part of the passage leads 

T. to deduce the following contlusions : 

Tilak accepts the . 

meaning attribu- (a) In the days in the Taittirlya-Santhitd, the 
ted to it by the . . . . . , . „ , , , 

Mimamsakas. winter solstice occurred before the 8th day of the 

‘^sirk half of Mauha. Whether the solstitial day 
Magha. • fell on the Magha full-moon is dilBcult to say, 

priests not selecting a day in the reversed period of the year. The 
choice of a day before the full-moon in Magha clearly indicates 
that solstice occurred on that day. So. the full-moon in Magha 
was one of the beginnings.' 

(b) Tl^e year commenced with winter solstice.^ 

(c) “As, there cannot be three real beginnings of the year at the 
interv?^ of one month each, the passage must be understood as 
recordii^g a tradition about the Chitra full-moon and the Phalguni 
full-moon being once considered as the first days of the year.”* 

(d) Vi§uvat lost its primary meaning and fell in the rainy season 
when the sacrifice commenced in Phalguni full-moon.® 

67. These conclusions lead T. to atTirm that confirmatory and 
direct evidence “of the coincidence of the Krttikas with the vernal 
equinox in the days of” the Taittirlyti-Sanihitd has been found 

T. states that independently of the Veddhga-Jyotisa, there are 
Proof of the four different Statements in the Taittirlya-Samhitd 

J^rttiicas^with and Tundya-Brdhmana clearly showing that the 

vernal equinox. vernal equinox was then in the Krttikas, viz. 

(1) The Taittirlya Samhitd and the Tandy a~Brdhmana give lists 
of Nakjatras, and their presiding deities always with the Krttika at 
the beginning®; 

(2) The Taittirlya-Samhitd has an express statement that the 
Krttikas 'are the mouth of the Naksatras;’ 

(3) the passage quoted above tells us that winter solstice fell 
in the month of Magha;* 


1 Tilak, The Orion, p. 52 
3 Ihid.y p. 54 
5 Ibid., p. 54 
7 I hid., p. 54 


2 Ibid., pp. 53, 54 
4 I bid., p, 54 
6 Ibid., p. 54 
8 Ibid., pp, 54, 55 
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(4) it is stated that the Krttikas are tlie mouth of the Deva 
Nak$atras. i.e,'. Nak$atras in the northern .hemisphere above the 
vernal equinox.* 

According to T.. there is enough evidence “to establish the 
proposition that the Krittikas coincided with the vernal equinox, 
when the Taittirfya-Samhitd was compiled.”® The time of 
compilation of the Taittirlya-Samhita is determined by T. to be 
^2350’ B C. by a reference to W.’s calculation/* 

. 68. states that in those days Macha and Phalguna were 

I he signification comprised in SiiSira, and Caitra and Vai^akha in 
of winter solstice , , ^ . 

in Magha. Vasanta. As evidence, T. cites several instances 

from the Brdhmanas and the Sutras, which indicate that the full- 

moon night in the month of Phalguna is the first night of the year. 

Different texts ‘The Phalguni full-moon is the first night of the 

regarding begin- year.’ - the Satapatha-Brdhmana^ . 

ning of the year •' » . j,-'. . , - , „ 

in Phalguna. The / aittirlya* and Sankhayana'-Bruhmanas 

contain similar passages. 

The Copatha Brdhmana,’* after stating that the Ultara an<? Purva 
Phalguni are respectively the beginning and the end of t^e year. 


1 Ibid., p. 55 2 Ibid., p. 55 

3 3000 B.C. according to his Arctic Home. 

4 Silrya Siddhdnta, add. notes, p. 328 

5 5 asTin 

VI. 2. 2. 18 [ Tilak, The Orion, p. 67 fn. ] 

And furthermore, at the Phalguna (full-moon), for the full-moon of 
Phalguna, that is, the second (Phalguna), is the first night of the year: and 
that first (Phalguna) is the last (night of the year) : he then begins the year 
at the very mouth (beginning). — Eggeling (tr.). Sat, Br.y pt. Ill, p. 179 

^ ^ !Wrr ^1%: I tTf 

I I. 1. 2. 8. [ Tilak, The Orion, p. 67 fn. ] 

Uttara Phalguni is the first night of the year. One becomes rich by 
consecrating the fire at the mouth of the year, 

■ g# sfT .xrm. firiwwt 

IV. 4 [ Tilak, The Orion, p. 67 fn. ]. 

The Phalguni full-moon is the mouth of the year. 

* g^g^ g^ sp i ci^ ?i«n 

WRt 1 »• *9 [ Tilak, The Orion, p. 67fn. [, 
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adds : “jus^as the two ends of a thing meet so these two termini 
of the year meet together”. ^ ‘ 

The Sutra writers, though not so explicit, distinctly state that 
year-long sacrifices “should be commenced either on the Citra or 
the Phalguni full-moon night”, indicating thereby the beginning 
of the year.‘ 

These examples prompt T. to conclude that “If these passages 
mean anything, we must hold that the Phalguni full-mogn night* 
was once considered to be actually the first night of the year, or 
to put it in a modern form the new year’s night.’” 

The fact th^t the Maghf, the Phalguni and the Caitri full-moons 
“are mentioned together in the same passage of the Taittiriya- 
Samhita, and for the same purpose” impels T. to conclude that 
the real meaning of the passage in the faitt. Sam. and the 
passages in the Brdhmanas must-be understood to be that with the 
full-moon the year commenced at the winter solstice for the 
purpose of’ycar-long sacrifice,* 

69.^. states that in the above-quoted passage of the Tain. Sarjt. 

there is a reference to an older year beginning, — 

Tdak^lie ‘'the full moon in Phalguna did as a matter 

Sam. refers to an Qf once commence the year at the winter 
older year- 

beginning. solstice,”' 

This was so, says T., after the priests changed their mouth 
(starting point) of the Naksatras to Krttikas (from Mrga^iras). 
They however continued to recognise and record in the terfts the 
Naksatra Mrga^iras as the mouth of the preceding series for the 
preceding Nakjatra epoch and that for sacrificial purposes.* 

One objection to the above-mentioned view may be put thus : 
To admit that the Hindus knew of an earlier Naksatra series with 


In Uttara Phalguni is the beginning, and in Purva Phalguni the end (of 
the year). Just as the two ends of a thing meet, so these two termini of the 
year meet together. [ Tilak, The Orion, p. 67 ] 

* ^ ^ i ASvaiaysna- 

Sr.-sa. I. 2. 14. 3 ; Kat. Sr. Su. V. 1. I ; San. Sr. Su. III. 8. 1, J^IIl, 18.3 [ Tilak, 
The Oriorit p. 67 fn. ] . ' 

2 Tilak, The Orion, p. 68 

3 Ibid.,p.e>9 

4 Ibid,, p. 10 

5 Ibid,, p. 70: “ the old priests, after changing their starting point 

to Krttikas and framing the calendar accordingly, continued to recognize for 
sacrificial purposes, the older positions of the Naksatras/' 

8 
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Mfga^iras as the mouth is to indicate that the time oK-*be Vedic 
works is to be pushed*back another 2000 years. Therefore, that 
view is unacceptable to those scholars who think that Mrga^iras 
series was unknown "to the Indo-Aryans of the Ume. * 

T. however thinks that the Vedas contain sufficient evidence 
in favour of the familiarity of the Indo-Aryans with the Nak§atra 
series with Mrga^iras at their head. According to him, it can 
lae gathered from the Brdhmanas that the texts speak of 
year beginning with Phalguni full-moon, with which winter 
solstice coincided. Therefore, if in the commencement of the 
year there is a recession of one month, viz. froip Phalguna to 
Magha the vernal equinox must also have receded from MrgaSiras 
to Krttikas according* to the principle that the lapse of each 2000 
years brought about a recession of one month or of 2^ Naksatras 
on an average.* 

70. 1. considers the notion, that in old times the year once 

commenced with the month of Marga^ir§a or Agrahaya'na, to be a 
The Vedic year prevalent common error. He deals with this 
with Mar«a^lrsa question at some length in his chapter on 
awofd^ngto"*^’ ‘Agrahayana’* and concludes that oniy two 
lilak. beginnings of the year were known to ancient Indo- 

Aryan literature: — 1) from Phalguna (winter solstice), the Naksatra 
being Mrga^iras (which T. equates with Agrahayana), and 2) from 
Magha (winter solstice), the Nakjatra being Krttikas (which was the 
mouth of the Nak§atra series). In both the cases the year 
commenced from the vernal equinox.’’ 

B. Jacobi’s Arguments 

71. J. has treated the year-beginning a little differently from T. 
It has already been pointed out that J. finds, in the Frog Song 

Jacobi on car Upakarana (mentioned in the 

beg^nning.^*^^*^ Dharma and Grhya Sutras)*, a reference to the 
year-beginning in the rainy season ( Var§a ) 
in early Vedic times. As to the month with which this season 
began at that time, J. states that "The full moon in Bhadrapada 
belongs to the summer solstice in Phalguni,- the first rainy month 
was therefore Bhadrapada or Prau^hihapada, since the summer 

1 Ibid., pp. 71, 72 

2 Ibid., pp. 61-95 3 Ibid , p, 89 

4 Sec paras 43-48, and 49-56 
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solstice coincided... with the beginning of the tainy season.’’* 
Further,*'*11ie opening- of the schools, therefore, in ’Prayjhthapada 
appears to go back to earliest times of the kig-veda, for even then 
it is likely there was an official scholastic year,, in which the sacred 
science was commitnicated orally.”* 

J. thus finds that "an antiquated usage [Upakarana] has been 
preserved down to times when the position of the heavenly bodies. 

and hence, the division of the' months among the 
Vdr^ayear. seasops of the year, have undergone alteration.”* 

He therefore expects to find similar traces of change in the mote 
modern Vedic works.* Extensive searches convince him that 
Krttika is almost always the first in order of Nak$atrus in later 
Vedic works. For instance, the KaufitakuBr., V. 1. has “iittare 
phalgu form the beginning {mukham). while .the purve phalgii form 
the tail (puccham) of the year”; and the Taitt -Br., 1. 1. 2. 8 : ‘‘the 
purve phedguni is called the last" night, jaghanyii rdtrih, the iittare 
phdlgurii, gn the other hand, is called the first night of the year.”* 
These indicate, states J„ more exactly that there was an older 
Vediorf^eriod, tradition of which is kept up here, when the colure 
passed .through Uttara Phalguni: and it must not be taken as 
contemporary testimony.”" 

72. J. then goes on to deal with the probability of prevalence 

of two other dates for the beginning of the year. He states that 

the counter-part of the Varsa year (which began 
Himii year. . , ... , - 

with a summer solstice), was the Hima year 

beginning six months earlier [than the previous one] with* winter 

solstice, the flrst month of which would be Phalguna. J. cites the 

following in support of his statement ; 

Taitt. Sam.. Vll. 4, 8. 1-2' 


Paheavimsa hr.. V. 9. 9" 

73. The third kind of year was the Sarad year, states J., 
simply mentioned as §arad lu the fLgveda. Such a year began 


1-3 I A 1894, p. 155 

4 Ibid., p. 156 5 /Wd., pp. 155. 156 6 Ibid., p. 156 

7 What is phalgun! full-moon is the mouth of this the year. 

8 What is phalguna is the mouth of this the year. 
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with autumnal equinox or with full moon, nearest to the same.‘ 
^ -J. finds himself corroborated, by the faK^'that the 

, ‘ first Aonth of the $arad year is Agrahayana 

(meaning ‘belonging to the beginning of the year’) which is same as 
Marga^Ir§a, “As at that time Mriga^iras denoted the vernal 
equinox, it follows ’that the autumnal full moon must occur in 
conjunction with the same sign and that the first month must be 
MargaSiras.”* 

74. The three sorts of years pointed out by J. have the 


Three sorts of 
year. 


following initial months for the three divisions of 
4 months each, — Caturmasyani rtumukhani: 


Hima year 

month 


Sarad year 
month 


Varsa year 

month 


I. Phalguna (12th) II. Caitra (1st) 111. Vai^akha (2nd) 

portion in previous 

year. 

II. A§adha (4th) 111. Sravana (5th) 1. Pra- (6tli) 

u^lhupada 

III. Kartika (8th) 1. Margai^Ir§a (9th) II. Pausa ^lOth)® 

In explaining the apparent contradiction in Vedic statements 
about the Caturmasya ceremony, “inasmuch as all the* above 
. three lists are recorded as existing side by side,” J. is impelled to 


conclude that these periods of 4 months cannot be references to 
actual seasons, for he thinks it to be impossible that within a single 


period, even if extended to 1000 years or more, one season could 
have begun in three successive months. “The contradiction, 
however, disappears if we assume that the division of the year 
current at the epoch of the Rig-veda. the three kinds of year which 
have been proved to exist before, were in later times retained for 
liturgical purposes.”* 

75. J. is satisfied that, “These combinations point,. ..without 
a possibility of error, to a position of the colures, such as we 


have given for the oldest period, that of the 

the contradiction Rig-veda. The later Vedic period introduced a 

in admitting the correction, consisting in the transference, of the 
existence ot ° 

different year- , opening point of the year from Mriga^iras to 
same time! Krittika; and it is precisely this circumstance that 
' gives a material significance to the determination. 


1 “Now at the time in which the summer solstice was in Uttara-Phalguni, 
and the winter solstice was in Purva-Bhadrapada, the autumnal equinox was 
in Mula, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigasiras.’’— //4., 1894, p. 156 
2-3 I A, 1894, p. 156 4 Ibid., pp. 156, 157 
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for it must have been approximately correct for the time of the 
co^recti^JB^’* 

76. The tables • of Nak§atras on the basis of the ’Siirya 

. _ , , Siddhdnta, edited by W.. p. 211, are appended by 

tras by Jacobi article.* They are reproduced here, A 

reference to them shows that the vernal equinox 
the time when was in the Krttika, and the summer solstice in 
waTfn the*”°* Magha about 2500 B.C. J. admits the possibility 
Krttika. of an error of five centuries on the part of these 

early astronomers, so that the period may lie between 3000 and 
2000 B.C. In this connection he rejects the evidence of the Veddhga- 
Jyotisa, as he thinks that it belongs to a much later date, say, 
14th or 15th century B.C.® 

77. J. therefore holds that his chief thesis has been proved. 
■•The Vedic texts, properly so called, contain a determination of the 

colures, which was evidently correct for them, and 

The Vedic texts 

contain a deter- was only corrected in the Jyotisha, a determination 

™o"ur^rue for beginning, of the three 

4500 ^C. thousand years B.C. Considerably older than this, 

even, ft the position of the colures, which we may infer for the 
Rig’Veda, a position which, as our table shews, corresponded to 
reality about 4500 B.C.”* 

J. states that the Rgveda, as a mature product, may belong to a 
later date, but he refers to the civilization as extending from about 
4500 to 2500 B.C., in the second half of which is to be plapcd the 
collection of hymns as they have come down to us. 


1 Ibid., p. 157 
3-4 Ibid., p, 157 


2 Ibid., p. 159 
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Supplementary Tables 


I 

Degrees 

Years 

Years 

II 

Degrees 

r 

78 

100 

1.28“ 

2 

156 

200 

2.56 

3 

234 

30b 

3.84 

4 

312 

400 

5.12 

5 

390 

500 

6.40 

6 

469 

600 

7.68 

7 

547 

700 

8.96 

8 

625 

800 

10.24 

9 

703 

900 

11.52 

10 

781 

1000 

12.80 

11 

859 



12 

937 




Note — This tabic is based on that given by Whitney in the Surya-SiJ»haitta, 
for A.D. 560. The precession has been calculated according to Bcs^l. The 
supplementary Tables serve to determine approximately (i) the longitude for 
the intervals between the dates mentioned in the large table, and (2) the 
periods for longitudes not mentioned.' 


C. Whitney’s Arguments 
• Criticism of the Views of Jacobi and Tilak 

78. W. introduces his subject* by stating that J. and also T,* 
arrived at an accordant conclusion, viz. that “the oldest period called 
Vedic goes back to or into the fifth millennium 
that the fixing of before Christ —an antiquity as remote as that long 
fnttufsth mfllen-^ ‘■®^°Bnized for Egyptian civilization, and recently 
nium B.c. is a claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia 
startling novelty, ^ Startling novelty; but does 

not reject the conclusion outright, and demands distinct and 
unequivocal evidence in its favour before he accepts it.'* 

1 M., 1894,' p. 159 

2 “On a recent attempt, by Jacobi and Tilak, to determine on astronomical 
evidence the date of the Earliest Vedic Period as 4000 B.C”.— 7,4 „ 1895, 
pp. 361-369 

3 M.. 1895, p. 365 

> 4 Ibid., p. 361 
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79 . He then goes on to make an elaborate survey of the views 
of J, 'and T. item by itgm, but jjefore doing 
that he put» the general argument of the 'two 
scholars briefly thus : 

‘4The Hindus (as also the Chinese, the Persians, 
and the Arabs) had a lunar 'zodiac of 27 (or 28) 
asterisms, rudely marking the successive days of the moon’s circuit 
of the heavens. Since the establishment of the Hindu science of astro*, 
nomy. under Greek influence and instruction, in the flrst 6enturies 
of our era. the series of asterisms has been made to begin with 
A^vini (in the head of Aries), for the acknowledged reason that that 
group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier, in the 
Brahmanas, etc., the series always began with Krittika (Pleiades), 
presumably because, owing to the precession. . that group had been 
nearest to the equinox : and this was the case some two thousand 
and more yeai;s before Christ." Sbme two thousand and more years 
yet earlier, |he equinox was near to the Mriga^iras or the head of 
Orion; if, therefore,. it can be made to appear that the Hindus once 
began ^eir asterismal system with Mriga^iras and because of 
the latte/’s coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that 
they must have done so more than four thousand years before 
Christ. But the same sum can be worked in terms of months. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, pach from the 
asterism in or adjacent to which the moon is full in the given 
month : but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices ; hence, 
the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier ‘when 
A^vin! (Aries) was at the equinox than when Krittika (Pleiades) was 
there, and about two months earlier than when Mriga^iras (Orion) 
was there ; and if it can be shown that the year always commenced 
with a fixed season^ and has twice changed^ its initial month’ . 
[then] Mriga^iras (Orion) will thus also be proved to have been at 
the equinox at a recorded or remembered period in Hindu history. 
And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both com- 
bined. is what our two authors attempt to demonstrate.”* 

(A) Whitney on Jacobi’s Views 

80 . W. then examines the theory of year-beginnipg as pro- 
pounded by J. and T. The former discovers the existence of a 

1 (consisting of 2 months) 

2 Once when the Mrga^iras series began and after that, when the Krttiki 
series began. 

3 [of the season consisting of 2 months ] 

9 


The general 
argument of 
Jacobi andTilak 
sft summarised 
by Whitney. 


4 I A., 1895, pp. 361-362 
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Whitney docs 
not think that 
Krog-song (Rv., 
Vll. 103) or the 
Upakara^a cere- 
mony indicates 
a Var^a-ycar 
in Vedic times 


Whitney ex- 
amines whether 
the two Phal- 
gunis indicate 
the beginning 
and end of the 
yean 


VsuTjfa year in Vedic times from the mention 9! frogs* in Frog-song 
(^v., VII. 103).‘ and of Upakara^a. i.e., tOramence- 
ment of the study of the Veda in the Sutras.* 
W. tlenies that Rv.. VII, 103. 9, on which J. 
depends, establishes uhequivocaJly the Var;a year*. 
Nor is he convinced that the Sutrakaras inten- 
ded to attach the commencement of the study 
of the Veda to any particular month.* 

As regards J.’s statement on the connection , established by several 
of the Brahmanas between the two Phalgunis and 
the beginning and end of the year, W. makes use 
of the following Vedic texts. 

The Taitiirlva-Samhlta, VII. 4. 8 and the 
Pancavimsa-Brahmana, V. 9. 8 "say simply that ‘the 
full-moon in Phalguni is the mouth {mukha, i, e., 
beginning) of the year’ ; this would imply a position of the sun 
near the western of the two Bhadrapadas (Pegasi, etc), and 
determine the Phalguna month, beginning 14. days earlier, as the 
first month.”’' 

The Kausitaki-Brahmana, V. I makes an almost identical state- 
ment with an addition that "the latter (eastern) Phalgu’s are the 
mouth, the former (western) are the tail.”® 

The Taittiriya'Brdhmana, 1.6.2 virtually comments on the 
above when it says that "the former Phalguni’s are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the 
year.’*’ 

The Satapatha-Brahmana, VI. 2.2.18 gives a little different 
version thus : "The full-moon of Phalguni is the first night of the 
year — namely, the latter one; the former one is the last [night].”® 
W.’s comment on the above is as follows : “All this, it seems. 
According to can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) 
todo-Aryans had full-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, when 
onom^al moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last 

exactitude as night of one year, and the other, the first night 
thenuodraw a and the only conclusion to be 

line between properly drawn from it is that the full-moon of the 
miguni.** month Phalguna divides the two years.”* 


1 Vide paras 43-49 

2 Vide paras 50-56 

3 See para 46, and also I A,, 1895, p. 362 

4 See para 52, and also lA,^ 1895, p, 363 


5-9 I A., 1895, p. 363 
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Whitney admits 
that one of the 
•year-beginnings 
may be in 
Philguna, 
according to 
the Brahmanas. 


that the sun 


W. believes that, the statement has two parts, but he finds no 
reasofWffTy J. should -take the two parts completely, separately by 
an unaccountable procedure and infer from the 
one part that Phalguna was recognised by the 
Brahmanas *as the first month of the year, and 
from the other part that summer solstice was 
determined by the Brahmanas to lie between the 
former and the latter Phalguni’s. He states 
in the Phalguni’s had no connection witfi 
the problem and that the Brahmanas could not be supposed 
to possess such an astronomical exactitude as would 
enable them ‘to draw a line between the former and latter 
Phalguni’s.* “What they (i.e., the Brdhmgms] have really done 
is bad and blundering enough, but quite of a piece with their 
general treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. 
For it is sejnseicss to talk, in connection with the full-moon in 
Phalguna,. of a year-limit between the two Phalguni’s: if the defini- 
tion would, fit the circumstances in a given year, it could not 
possitl^ do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, 
nor evpn in two years in succession.”®. W. concedes that 
these Brahmana passages indicate one of the beginnings of 
the year in Phalguna, which may be due to various causes 
“besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 


4000 B.C.”» 

“With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the 

ancient Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons 

(rtu) in the year; and there was no controlling 

beg^nmgrwere reason why any of these might not have been given 

also recognised gj-gj place — the vacillating relations of the lunar 
tor four-month ^ 

sacrifices. months to the actual seasons adding their share 

of the confusion,”^ W, states that ancient four-month sacrifices 
are of primary importance, and that therefore alt that was necessary 
was to arrange the year with any month as the first month for the 
convenience of the sacrifice.* 


81. 'w. opposes J.’s assertion that “The later Ve^ic period has 
applied a correction consisting in the transfer of the initial point 
to Kfittika (the Pleiades); and this very circumstance* gives their 
determination a real significance; it must have been nearly right at 


1 Ibid., pp. 363, 364 
2-5 Ibid., p. 364 
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Whitney thinks 
that the concep 
tion of vernal 
equinox at 
Krttik&s is a 
burrowed one. 


the time of the correction.’” W. finds want of candour on the part 
of J. for not adding a caveat to his foivuCA state- 
ment to the following effect : “provided the system 
of asterisms was really of Hindu origin and 
modification.” W states that t^e widely prevalent 
view among deep scholars, that Hindu asterismal 
system had no originality, specially as it is found in a large part 
of Asia, must have* been known to J. The only question that 
remains to be solved by J. is “whether it was. brought into India or 
carried out, of India.” Instead of doing that, "what possible grounds 
has Prof. Jacobi for regarding its Indian origin as so certain 
that the opposing view has no claim even to be referred to” ? 
asks W. 

82 . Some scholars, W. states, are of opinion that the source of 
knowledge of astronomy possessed by Indo-Aryans was China or 
Arabia. He himself as well as A. F. -Weber looks upon Mesopotamia 
as the source. “Nothing in the Rig-veda nor in the Brdhmanas, and 
nothing in later Sanskrit literature, tends in any degree to give us 
Whitney stales the impression that the ancient Hindus w^'e ob- 
servers, recorders, and interpreters of astronomical 
phenomena. On the eontrary, their treatment of 
such facts shews the same looseness and heed- 

lessness that is characteristic of Hindu genius 
everywhere in its relation to objective truth, to successive histori- 
cal occurrences,”* He finds that in the Rgveda there is no mention 
of the planets, and concludes from this omission that the Vedic poets 
were then not in a position to devise any asterismal system. It is 
true, he admits, that a late hymn or two of the iRv.. and passages in 
the Brdhmanas, show that the Vedic people knew of a year of 360 
days, divided into 12 months of 30 days each, — which gave practi- 
According to cally 354 solar days only. But “what their relation 
i^^the^first cen- to one another, how their differences were recon- 
ciled. and by what method either reckoning was 
kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called ‘Vedic’ astronomical manual 
the (Vedafiga), the Jyotisha, whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly 
filled with unintelligible rubbish, and leaves us quite in the lurch as 
regards valuable information.” A change came, and the Hindu 
astronomy was grounded on sound basis only when, the Greek 


that ignorance 
of astronomy in 
^gvedic and 
later Vedic times 
is an admitted 
tact. 


tury A. D. that 
Indo-Aryans 
borrowed 
a true astro- 
nomical science 
from the Greeks# 


1 /Wd.,p.364 


2 Ibid., p. 365 
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influence came over it. And when, not long after the beginning of 
our ea^ttie Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomi- 
cal science, the product of long continued atfd accurate observ.ation, 
they at once proceeded tu cast it into an artificial form, founded 
*on assumed and consciouly false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation taking in as part of 
the data a grossly inaccurate determination of the positions of 
certain selected ‘junction-stars’ {yogatdrd) of Che asterisms, which 
positions they calleji 'dhruva’ (fixed), thus virtually denying the 
precession. That such observers and reasoners as these should 
have been capable, some four or five thousand years before Christ, 
of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the 
position of the summer solstice as between and B Leonis lack.s 
to my mind any semblance of plausibility. "Instead of shifting the 
beginning (mukha) of the asterismal series from Mriga^iras 
(Orion’s head) (o Krittika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, 1 
hold it as dlone probable that they received the system from 
abroad wtth Krittika at its head and would probably had retained 
it iipthut form until the present-day but for the revolution wrought 
in their science by Greek teaching. When the beginning was 
shifted'from Krittika to Asvini (Aries), it was for good reason, and 
owing to the change of position of the equinox ; but the credit of 
this belongs to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus,”' 


(B) Whitney on Tilak’s vjews 

83. After the above review of J.’s position in regard to year- 
beginning, W. examines the relavant portion 
of T.’s Orion chapter by chapter. He accuses T. 
of attaching undue importance to Bhagavadgita* 
which, due to its late date and secondary origin, 
would not be supported by western scholars. He 
praises T.’s excellent spirit of investigation, “with 
much and various learning” and "with commend- 
able ingenuity”, but all the same he thinks that T.’s 
arguments are in general “strained, its premises questionable, and 
the conclusions lacking in solidity.”® 


Whitney says 
that Tilak has 
not been able to 
prove his thesis 
that in Sth mil- 
lennium B.C., 
the asterism 
Mfga^iras was 
close to vernal 
equinox. 


1 /Wd.,p. 365 

2 T. is said to have been led to his investigation by gri Kf^pa’s claim in 
the CitI that he was Marga^ir$a among the months. 

3 lA., 1895, p. 365 



70 , * Asira/io/mcat Evidence on tfie A^e of 'the Rgveda 

• . * • 

According to W.. one of the main objects in view* in the Orion 
is the establishment of the fact that the a$terism Mfgjfhas (lit. 
‘deer’it head’) with its'*surroundings, p/ the constellation Orion 
with its neighbours, “was a great centre of observation and myth- 
making in the earliest time even back to the period of Indo-' 
European or Aryan - unity — and this, not only because of its cons- 
picuous beauty as a constellation, but also, and principally, for its 
position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth millennium 

84. The second chapter of T.’s Orion is called “Sacrifice alias 
thd Year.” .W. tries to refute T.’s contention in the following way: 

“That there is a close relation between natural 
niak"s^'^ °***^*^'*^* periods of time and the sacrifices* is a matter of 
reflects course;, the morning and evening oblations depend 
the year. upon the day; the new-moon and full-moon cere- 

monies, upon the natural month; the four-month 
or seasonal saerificcs, upon the * recognised seasops; and so. 
when the round of the year had made itself pl^in, there 
were established rites- to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak 
appears to hold that the year was fixed and maintained hy and 
for the sake of the great Sattra (‘session’) or protracted sacrifice 
that lasts a whole ycar,”“ W. thinks that T. wrongly views’ “the 
year-sattra as a primitive Indo-European institution, the necessary 
auxiliary to a calendar”, because he forgets that every ceremony 
of more than 12 days is called a Sattra, the Sattras being of a great 
variety of lengths, and because he cannot see that all of them 
“bespeak of a highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying 
orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one may even say. 
regulated city life.”* He further points out “the utter and 
palpable mistake of T.” in tracing in the Rgveda the two ayanas or 
halves of the year, “the northern and the southern — those, namely, 
in which the sun moves respectively northward and southward, 
from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both varieties 
of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from 
equinox to equinox”, — in other words, devaydna and pitfydna, 

1-2 /*«/., p. 366 

3 In suppoit of his contention, W. quotes the following passage from The 
Orion, pp. 13, 14 : “Without a yearly Saiira regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi 
could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the time in the way he 
did ..The idea of a sacritioe extending over the whole year may be safely 
supposed to have originated in the old days of the history of the Aryan race.” 

4 I A., 1895, p. 366 
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Whitney finds 
that equinoxes 
Snei even sol- 
stices were un- 
known at the 
time of the 
Rgveda, 


which accordihg to have no such meaning. "There is, in fact. 
nothih|^>tit brought to light in the Rig-veda to iiylicate. or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and 
equinoxes and solstices, regarded as distances and 
poiiits in th*e heavens, had ever been thought of ; 
everything of the kind that the' author of the Orion 
thinks to find there is projected into the oldest 
Veda out of the records of a'much later period." 
According to W, “this fundamental error ofT. is bad enough to 
vitiate his whole argument'.”' 

85. In dealing with the next chapter II! of the Orion, on 
Whitney admits * Krttikas, W. admits at once the main point of T. viz 
that “in the earlier time the asterismal system began 
with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of A^vini (Aries) 
which is conceded by every one.”® llis complaint 
'is against T.’s bare mention (p. 6) of the crucial 
question of the origin of the system, though, 
according to W., he had no other alternative. For, 
Vif he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that 
India bad a yet earlier system beginning with Mpiga^iras (Orion), 
he has demonstrated the Hindu origin,”'' W. points out that a 
considerable part of the chapter is taken up in fully quoting, 
translating and discussing two parallel passages from the 
Taittirlya and Kaufttaki Brdhmanas.* determining the different 
times of consecration IDik§a) for the year-long Sattra, and con- 
cludes that the four different times are; 


rilak’-s main 
point that in ear- 
lier times the 
IH,do-Aryan 
asterismal system 
began with 
Krttik.is; but 
denies that . 
MrgaSiras series 
was l*no'j»n to 
them I 


(1) the last quarter in the month of Magba (Eka$taka): 

(2) the full-moon of the following month Phalguna; 
regarding (3) the full-moon of the next month Caitra, 

(4) fout duys befotc the full-moou (i.c. of Caitra; 
tion in the year- but some authorities regard Magba as intended 
p/eserfbW in\he in the texts). W. States that T. rejects the above 
literatures. gj-jt dates, because they are inconvenient 

due to ^cold and other causes and approves of the other two 
(actually one)^ 


1 Ibid., p. 366 
2-3 Ibid., p. 367 

4 This is a mistake. T. uses the Taitt. Satn .and TSt}4ya Br. for his 
purpose, and not Taitt. Br. and K8ux. Br. For the omission of the Kauf. 
Br., Th. criticises T. later on. 



TO Aitronomhe^ Evidence on the Age of the ^gyeda 

86, W coodemns T.’s dependence .^n ^he< passages qifoted 
The required^ato from the Taitt.-Sanu &ad :'fih!fdya‘Br., 6y' stating 
the of** “there is nothing^to bC fairly inferred from 

Tilak’s conclusion these quoted passages except that considerable 
supplied by him, diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
says Whitney. regards time for commencing the Sattra and that 
the element of astronomical exactness did not enter into the case 
at all”.* This concfusion of W. is based on his belief that T. 
was unable to establish three important data mentioned below. 
They, as W. says, would have been, if proved, valid premises 
for T.’s conclusion. The three data which require to be proved 
are 

(1) *Tf, this Sattra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes, a counterpart 
of the year,' established in primeval times on competent 
astronomical knowledge, .for the purpose of keeping the 
calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely 
to the movements of the sun; 

(2) “and if the Vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of 
ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, and ISO days 
of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached 
necessarily to an equinox, because the word Vishuvant 
implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness; and 

(3) “if there were no way of explaining the series of alterna- 
tive beginnings excepting by recognizing two of them as 
conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions; — 

then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence, the epochs, 
at which they were successively established. But all these 

necessary conditions appear to be wanting So far as any 

preference is shown in connection with the incidence of the 
Vishuvant day. it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the 
texts which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly 
unaware of hny deeper reason for the choice of one instead of 
another.”* 

1 For the passages, see para 60. 

2 lA., 1895, D. 366 






